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PREFACE 



House of Resurrection, 

MiRFIELD. 

So FAR as I know, my only qualifications for writing this 
preface are my love for the Rector of Killamarsh and his 
Colliers, and that I preached a Mission in that Parish in 
November, 1900. 

My confidence in this good man is so great that not 
only am I writing this preface at his command, but I am 
doing so without having read a word of his Book. 

The conviction has been growing upon me for many 
years past that nothing will win England back to the love 
of God except a fearless proclamation of the saving truths of 
the Catholic Faith, combined with Evangelical fervour, and 
seasoned with true humour. This threefold cord is one not 
easily broken, and it is the secret of the influence exercised by 
this eccentric but loving Rector over his Colliers. May God 
grant that every priest who reads this Book may be inspired 
by God the Holy Spirit and by this Book to make a grand 
and heroic effort to win the great masses of men and women 
still living without God, and without hope in the world, by 
these same divinely appointed means ! I have seen many 
methods tried for winning souls to God from sin and world- 
liness. Has the Catholic Religion, as set forth in the Book 
of Common Prayer, been given a fair chance ? I know that 
many think and say that Englishmen will never accept the 
Catholic Religion. Let them make themselves acquainted 
with the Parish of Killamai^h, let them get to know some of 
the splendid Colliers, or let them attend the Sunday Eucharist 
in this Parish on any Sunday. They will never again lose 
heart or confidence in the Gospel of Redeeming Love. 

SAMUEL HEALEY, 
Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. 
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NOTICE 



My book professes to be neither more or less than a. 
description of a series of events that are indelibly stamped 
on my memory, and as they appear to me in looking back on 
my past life. 

Any opinions expressed in the book that are only miner 
I don't expect to be either endorsed or accepted by my readers. 
One thing I know, that there is not a word written with the 
slightest ill feeling towards any one; and should anything I 
have said either annoy or irritate, I humbly crave forgiveness*- 

In all that I have written I have tried to keep free from 
exaggeration, and to expose my own faults and weaknesses 
equally with those of others. The only good that I can in 
any way expect my book to do will be to prove, I hope 
unmistakably, how the interests of the people are desired by 
the Church and her Priests. 

F. J. M. 

KiLLAMARSH, 

Lent, 1903. 
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COLLIERS AND I, 



CHAPTER I. 



LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 



/f^NE afternoon in the middle of March, 1873, a 
^^ message was brought to me in the Lichfield 
Theological College. The Bishop (Selwyn) wished 
to speak to me. I went to the Palace and was shown 
into his study. He looked up and said, "You want a 
Curacy, don't you ? " I replied, " Yes." He then said, " I 

wish you to go to-morrow to (then in the diocese 

of Lichfield), and see if it will suit you, the Vicar is a 
good man, but has had some unfortunate experiences with 
his Curates. Come and tell me when you return what 
you think of the place." In obedience to his commands I 
went the next day. I had a long interview with the Vicarj 
who was a gentleman in every sense of the word. He showed 
me all over the parish, which was about as dirty and ugly 
as it is possible to conceive (in the village proper), though 
just as beautiful in its environs. The one redeeming 
feature of the village was the Church, with its beautiful 
spire, that could be seen for miles and miles around. 
The Church would seat four hundred people. There was 
a Mission Church two miles away, in the charming valley 

of the Amber. The name of this hamlet was H . 

There were good Church Day Schools both here and in the 
village. I was impressed by the earnestness of the Vicar, 
and could see there was [much good work to be done. la 
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his study there was a beautiful and valuable ivory Crucifix, 
■which may possibly have had some influence with me in my 
decision to close with his offer of one hundred pounds per 
annum and become his Assistant Priest. I returned to 
Lichfield the next day, and went to see the Bishop, who, with 
a somewhat gruff' voice and sly twinkle in his eye, said: 
" Well, what did you think of the place ? " I said, " I didn't 
like it at all, for both the church and place were nasty and 
dirty." Said he, " Then the best thing you can do is to go 
and clean it, and mind you stop there till I tell you to come 
away. I have no patience with young men who want to pick 
and choose a place with nice society, they ought to say ' here 
am I, send me.' " Then smiling, as only he could smile, he 
said, " Go and be a peace-maker in that unhappy place." I 
promised him I would, and how I kept my promise I will 
leave my readers to judge. 

ORDINATION. 

After having been ordained a Deacon on St. Matthew's 

Day, September the 21st, 1873, and after kneeling on the 

front doorstep of the palace at Lichfield, to receive a blessing 

from its great and good Bishop, I set forth on my mission to 

C . It was a dark, damp evening when I arrived 

at the station, which is two miles from the town. When I 

inquired the way from a man in the road, he asked me — 

" Are you't new curate ? " " Yes, I am," I said. " Well, 

I'll gi' you five months if folks likes yer," says he, " and then 

you'll be packing yer traps and goin'." I replied, " I'll stop 

here five years, in spite of anything or anybody." " Howd 

thi noise mun, thou'U say as my wods 'ull coom reet." Well 

I stayed here nearly fifteen years, and this man and I have 

since laughed over our first conversation. I was the fifteenth 

curate in twenty-three years, and when I began to inquire as 

to the cause of such frequent change, my vicar's brother 

said, " My brother has been most unfortunate, and the curates 

he has had may be described, with one or two exceptions, as 

bad, mad, and cad." The one who preceded me was certainly 

mad, as is proved by the three following anecdotes. Wlien 
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the Vicar was away for a short holiday, he posted up the 
following notices, one in the vestry, and the other in the 
porch : — 

CHOIR NOTICE. 

"The services of the Choir and Organist of this 
Church will be dispensed with for the future, in consequence 
of the bad behaviour of the Choirmaster tapping his foot on 
the Chancel floor." 

PUBLIC NOTICE. 

" No funeral for the future will be taken in this 
Churchyard without fourteen days' notice." 

In a Sermon he preached one Sunday evening, he said, 
*' And as for you. Madam, what shall I say about you ? How 
will you face the day of judgment, when you are afraid to walk 
up Stretton Lane in the dark ? " Madam, was the Vicar's wife. 
As may be easily imagined, the parish was up in arms with 
such a man as this, and yet there never was a fool who could 
not get more fools to follow him, and it was actually the case, 
that this man had a clique of devoted followers, led on, of 
course, by a woman still madder than himself. To follow in 
the wake of such a man in some cases was doubtless 
somewhat easy, especially in the relationship between the 
Vicar and myself. I made a resolution at the very commence- 
ment of my ministry, that I would never tolerate a Vicar's 
or a Curate's party in the parish or congregation, and we 
made a mutual agreement that if we found any tendency to 
such a state of things, we would change our turns of 
preaching, and so frustrate their design. The services in the 
Church at this time were rather meagre, Matins and Evensong 
on Sundays, with the Holy Communion once a month at 
mid-day. The only week-day service was Evensong on 
Wednesdays, with Baptisms. 

The Vicar in the interview that I had with him had 
told me that there was nothing that a high churchman could 

object to. My astonishment, therefore, may be imagined, 
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when on the first Sunday evening he said in the vestry " I am 
afraid we are going to do something you won't like, but I 
don't wish you to stay against your will." The something 
turned out to be Evening Communion. Happily in this 
instance it didn't come off, as the " requisite number " did not 
remain, and I never heard any more of the subject. After 
this, I suggested that we should try an early Communion on 
Advent Sunday. To this he agreed, on condition that I 
would get twenty people to promise to come. My first 
parochial work consisted in seeking out these promises, 
and it was in great triumph that I went to him in the course 
of a few days with a list of twenty-one names ; but greater 
was my disappointment when he pushed my list on one side, 
saying, " Oh, those are all old Communicants. I meant new 
ones." However, I made no reply, and on the Sunday before 
Advent, without telling me, he gave out a celebration on 
Advent Sunday at eight o'clock. All the twenty-one who had 
promised came, and the Vicar was much pleased. In the 
evening he remarked to me in his study, " I am very glad I 
thought about having that early Communion." From that 
moment I understood my Vicar, and for fourteen years we 
worked amicably together on parallel lines. About this 
time daily Evensong commenced. 

For the first four years, things went on in an ordinary 
way with the usual round of parochial work, and all this time 
in vain did I try to get any influence over the boys and 
youths of the parish. They would have none of the parson. 
The congregations were fair, about 200 at Matins, and the 
church full at Evensong, with from seven to fifteen 
communicants at eight o'clock, and from forty to fifty on the 
first Sunday in the month. 

After I was ordained Priest on the Fourth Sunday in 

Advent, 1874, I began to stir a little life into the Mission 

district. The people there were mostly farmers, and I had 

been used to farmers all my young days. The Vicar gave me 

permission (for which I was most grateful) to have a 

fortnightly celebration in the Mission Chapel, at 6 a.m. 
Digitized by Microsoft® 
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We soon had a nice regular congregation, of ten or fifteen 
communicants, and many a happy service did we have there 
in the early morning, "Whilst the dead world slept around." 
Almost the first thing I did when I got to my curacy, was to 
go round with the Vicar and collect funds for communion 
vessels for this Mission. 

There was service in this Mission Chapel every 
Sunday afternoon at 3 o'clock, taken alternately by the Vicar 
and myself for years, until he became too infirm to go. At 
these services I used to play, pray, preach, and sing ; in 
summer time, often the greater part of the congregation 
would doze oif to sleep. At an opportune moment in my 
sermon, I used to suddenly clap two books together, when 
they awoke, and tried to pretend they were attentively 
listening. An old man who used to act as verger here, once 
when collecting the alms, put two bags back to back, and 
held one side to one half the congregation, and the other side 
to the other half. When he came to present them at the 
altar, he coolly handed one to me and put the other in his 
pocket. When I remonstrated with him, he said it was " nowt 
but fair, for he'd walked as far as me ! " I dare say he had 
often played that trick on the Vicar, who I don't think would 
notice him do it. 

I well remember the first Harvest Festival that I ever 

went to. I went behind the screen into the chancel, and, oh, 

what a sight ! The altar was covered with coats, cloaks, 

bonnets, tea pots, &c., &c. I took all in but said nothing — 

but it never happened again, and the people soon learned to 

love their altar. Here, if I may venture to say so, was an 

opportunity that would not have been lost by some of my 

clerical brethren in upsetting the whole work of the place. 

I know more than one parson who would have called to the 

lady managing the festivities, " Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Smith, come 

here ! come here ! this is scandalous, shocking, this can never 

be allowed, pray have these things removed at once. Dear ! 

dear ! I am more than surprised at such irreverence. This 

must never occur again ! " Poor Mrs. Smith is very sorry, 
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she meant no harm, it had always been done before. The 
parson the rest of the evening fumes, and tells every one of 
his terribly shocked feelings, and succeeds in making every- 
body uncomfortable. How common, yet how silly, and 
wanting in tact such parsons are. Such a miserable parson 
begins the entertainment with his opening speech — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, in opening the proceedings 
to-night (here he pulls a long face with the corners of his 
mouth drawn down), I feel it is my painful, my very painful 
duty (here a great sigh), to say how terribly shocked I have 
been at what I saw just now in the chancel of this Mission 
Room. Hats, jackets, and even tea pots deposited there on 
the altar. Where is your reverence ? have you no respect 
for the altar of God ? I am ashamed of you, distressed above 
measure, never let it occur again or I can have nothing to do 
with you." And then in the voice of a dying martyr he says, 
" We will now commence the entertainment with a Piano Solo 
by Miss Johnson." 

After this all falls flat, the spirit is gone ; for the 

helpers, so cheerful and happy, are smarting under the 

unkind and inconsiderate and untimely rebuke. Poor things, 

they knew no better, it was not their fault, and a kind word 

after all was over would have done all that was required. 

However, this did not happen at this particular entertainment, 

but something did happen ; a lady sang a song, and whether 

there was anything peculiar in my clap, or a sweeter smile 

than usual on my face I cannot say. Anyhow, she fell in 

love with me. Unfortunately she was a widow, though young, 

and decidedly powerful. She was staying with a farmer's 

wife in the neighbourhood, and the following morning I 

received a note from the farmer's wife requesting me to call 

during the day as she wanted to see me. Little thinking what 

she wanted, I went, and was shewn into the parlour. 

Presently the farmer's wife came in, she looked rather funny 

I thought, and after a few hums and ha'es, said " Mrs. 

-wondered if you were thinking of settling down in life, and 

thought, if so, she could make one very comfortable." I 

assured her I did not want any housekeeper. " No," she said. 
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" My friend wasn't thinking of that, but — e'er — I'll call her." 
But whether she did or not I don't know, for I fled (never did 
I run so fast), till I put two or three fields between myself and 
that house. Oh, it was a scare. I don't believe I could have 
said " No," for she was a powerful woman. I shudder to 
think what might have been. 

All through my sojourn as Curate of this village, this 
little Mission prospered, and I do not think a more happy and 
united congregation was to be found in the whole diocese. 
The Vicar always took a kindly interest in it, though he left it 
much in my hands. Another hamlet of this large parish was 
a farming district. There was no Mission Room there, but I 
frequently went on Winter evenings and held Services in the 
cottages. Many of the people here were old and infirm, for 
whom the Bishop (Selwyn) allowed me to celebrate the Holy 
Communion in the cottages as Communion of the Sick. In 
this district was a public-house called the " Royal Oak," to 
which was attached a Benefit Club of some kind, which held 
its festival every Whit-Tuesday, and always attended the 
Parish Church. I very much enjoyed this festival, and only 
missed dining with them one year, whilst I was there. An 
amusing toast was drunk to which I had to respond : — 
" Here's wishing the Devil was dead and all the Parsons were 
out of the country." Another custom at this Dinner was for 
the waiter (a pretty girl) to burst a paper bag of flour over a 
young man's head, who immediately jumped up, seized the 
maiden, and kissed her, amidst roars of laughter, and this 
joke never got stale. I used constantly to visit these old 
people, nurse, feed, and attend to them. I had two of them, 
man and wife, ill in bed at once with broken legs. I had to- 
make the fires, clean up the house, and feed them. They 
never recovered, so I and a good kind man who helped me,, 
had to see to their burial. There was another awful case of a 
man on his death bed, a wicked old man he had been, whom, 
no one would go near ; the stench in the house was fearful ; 
he could not turn in his bed. With my nose and ears stuffed 

up with cotton wadding, I used to hold down my head over 
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him, and he got his arms round my neck and so I managed to 
turn him over, but I was always sick after the ordeal. 
I am afraid I was thankful when he died. I believe he was 
a Mormon. 

Besides these two districts, their was another, consist- 
ing of three or four rows of colliers' houses, where, after a few 
years, the Vicar succeeded in building a beautiful Mission 
Church called St. Barnabas, but with this I had little to do 
beyond taking my turn at Evensong. It was the Vicar's pet 
place and he took great interest in its welfare, and always took 
the monthly celebration there himself. I may here just 
describe what an ordinary Sunday was to me : I got up at 
4-30 (alternate Sundays), started at 5-15 to one of the Mission 
Rooms (S. Mark's) where I celebrated at 6. We used to have 
a nice little regular congregation of from twelve to fifteen 
Communicants and sing hymns. From this place I returned 
at 8 to the celebration in the Parish Church (every Sunday). 
The Vicar celebrated when he was there, but in later years he 
was not able to go. At 9-30 I always took the Boys' Sunday 
School; at 10-30 Matins or Litany and Sermon (alternately) _ 
At 1 p.m. I was at the Cemetery for funerals ; from there I 
went back to S. Mark's for Evensong at 3, or to Children's 
Services, or to S. Barnabas, then Evensong and Sermon at 
6-30. This represents besides the Services, and Schools, and 
Funerals, a walk on one Sunday of seven miles and the next 
of twelve. The hot Summer Sundays were the worst. 

I cannot say I have been a good and diligent visitor, 
but I have had some few unique exqeriences. 

May first attempt at visiting the sick was in the 
Colliery Hospital, belonging to the Colliery Company. There 
were five or six men in, who had been somewhat burned in 
the Iron Works. I went to one, talked, read, and prayed with 
him, taking no notice of anyone else or of a man who seemed 
much interested in me, judging me to be the new Curate. As 
I was about to leave the ward he said with a loud and 
unctuous voice, " Now then, young man, put thi beuke i' thi 
poccut an' I'll show thee ow to mak' a preeyer." 
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One day I was called to see a woman (dying they said) 
in an awful slum. When I got into the bedroom, devoid of 
furniture and dirty, I found the poor woman lying on straw 
and rags in a corner. There was a great rough man who 
shouted me upstairs and said to a great slatternly girl " go thi 
ways and fetch Parson a bucket." I said I didn't want a 
bucket, but however he insisted. The bucket was brought 
and turned bottom upwards by the bed-side for me to sit on, 
there was no handle on it, but the rings for the handle were 
there ; when the bucket was turned over I sat down on it, and 
I went head over heels. The poor woman burst out 
laughing in spite of her illness, broke her quinsy and 
recovered. The man could scarce contain himself for 
laughter, and I was not much better as I rose from my 
undignified position. 

Once I passed a miserable night with a dirty old man. 
His poor old wife had been up day and night for two or three 
weeks and was quite done up, for he was a perfect tyrant. 
One evening I said to her " You go to bed, I'll sit up to-night 
with your old man." She was only too thankful to do so. 
I began my watch about 9 ; there were no comfortable 
chairs ; I had to sit all night on a chair, with the back 
leaning forward. I found an old bit of a police news, and 
sitting by his bed I began to fan him, and this performance I 
had to keep up all night, for if I stopped for a minute he 
would wake up and say, " Waft me, waft me, you're not 
wafting me ! " To watch the unconcern of a prayerless, 
thoughtless man in his last hours is a problem yet unsolved. 
The fear of death seems in hundreds of cases altogether 
absent. What is the reason ? Is it ignorance on man's part, 
or mercy on God's part, or both ? However, whatever it is, 
it is one of the greatest trials of a priest's life to be unable to 
fathom its depth. 

Here's another case I visited, an old man of the 

hypocritical sort. " Eh, Mester, come and pray to me, I'm a 

sinful creetur and not long for this world." I talked, read, 

and prayed. When I had finished he said, "^Eh, that was 
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beautiful ; d'ye think, Master, you'n an owd pair of trousers 
you could gi' me ? " I was dumbfounded at the tone and 
attitude, so suddenly changed. 

Another case was typical, ludicrous, and sad. I was 
sent for to see a woman ; she had been a careless, not to say 
evil, liver. She was dying. As usual there were three or four 
women watching round the bed. I asked them (which they 
were very reluctant to do) to leave the room, and they could 
only have gone just outside the door to peep and listen. 

Kneeling at the bedside I began slowly to say the 
General Confession. When I said the words " We have left 
undone, &c.," the woman sprang up in her bed, threw her 
arms round my neck and cried again and again, " That's it, 
that's it." In rushed the cronies from outside the door, one of 
them seizing her and saying, " Poor thing, poor thing, tha's 
going home, thou'U soon be o'er t' river, tha's getten thi toes 
i't warter, and tha'll soon be o'er. Si'thi, t' angels is cooming 
to fetch thi." It was useless for me to stay any longer, these 
women would not go out of the room or leave off talking this 
maudling nonsense. 

Here is an experience of another kind that happened. 
An old woman constantly used to push a great heavy box on 
wheels up a hill past where I lived, her husband idly walking 
behind smoking. " Why don't you help your wife up this hill ? " 
I said mildly. " Master," he said, " You don't know much 
about Scripture, but I believe the Bible, and that's why I 
don't help her. The Bible says that woman was made to help 
the man, not the man to help the woijian, and you cannot go 
against the word of God ; no, she may shove it up the hill, for 
that's what she is for." Shortly after this the old fellow died, 
and was brought to the cemetery for burial, four men carried 
him, and only the old woman followed. At the gates the 
sexton demanded 7s. 6d. because they were three-quarters of 
an hour late. The old woman said, "not a penny, he was 
worth nothing when he was living, and he's worth less 
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now ; " and addressing the bearers she said, " put him down 
against the gate, and come on back, they'll be glad to take him 
in soon," which they did. All marched off home. The. 
sexton and his man had to get him in and bury him as best 
they could. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THINGS IN GENERAL. 



■♦JI^AVING lived and worked unceasingly day and night 
"^ among colliers for thirty years I feel I need offer no 
apology for making positive statements about their 
•characters, their manners, and their customs, as a whole, and 
as divided into classes, and as individuals. The general 
idea of colliers as expressed by , those who know nothing 
about them is altogether wrong. I have often been asked how 
I can live among such a rough, uncultivated, half savage lot 
as colliers ? There could not be a more false judgment. The 
rough, uncultivated, half savage element is to be found among 
all classes of society. The aristocracy are not free from 
scandals, and there have been many revelations of such 
scandals in the public press that thousands of colliers would be 
ashamed of. There is no class of men more interesting, no 
■class among whom are to be found more of Nature's 
.gentlemen, than among the colliers, and it is among them that 
I am proud to reckon my best and truest friends. They have 
their faults, and in these pages I shall not hide them. They 
have their virtues, and it is one intention of this work tcj 
proclaim them. 

As a whole colliers are, as they pride themselves in 
being, " rough and ready." They are not particularly choice 
in their manner of speech, and when talking together use 
much language that would shock the ears of the most 
fastidious, but is thought nothing of by them, and they would 
deeply resent it if you gently suggested to them that they were 
swearing. " Why," I said to a young choir man one Sunday 
afternoon who was going with me to church, " Why do you 
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•always swear when you speak ? " he said, " What d'ye say, 
swear ? — I don't." The collier almost always has a hobby, a 
dog, a pigeon, some kind of flower, as gilliflowers or dahlias, 
"' a bike ; " a collier's hobby must be something that will bring 
about competition. You never find a collier with a dead 
hobby, he must be able to say " I bet thee I can win thee " to 
his companion. If colliers are free of speech they are also free 
with their money. A collier hates to be thought mean by the 
companions among whom he moves, he will spend his last 
penny "treating his mate," if he has to pawn his shirt next 
morning to buy a loaf of bread. He shews up best in time of 
trouble and danger, and worst at a football match where his 
feelings are so excited and uncontrollable that he can shew no 
pleasure or even toleration for the good play of the opponents 
of his " favourite team." 

All colliers have a very great opinion of their own 
importance, neither will they admit that anyone knows 
■anything about what " a day's work " is but themselves. As to 
anyone knowing what work is, if they don't go the pit, why 
it's absurd. It is quite one of the facetious remarks if they 
see anyone, not a collier, gardening a bit to say, " I see yer do 
a bit o' wark sometimes." 

No one is so easily offended as a collier, and he takes 
precious good care to let you know it, although it will very 
likely be months before you will find what he imagines you 
have done to him, and then, as likely as not, it has been 
-caused by the idle tale of some gossiping woman. 

One of the worst features of a collier is that he finds it 
very hard to forgive, and he never forgets even an imaginary 
injury, and if at any future time a quarrel is renewed, he 
brings up all the past with as much vigour as the new offence. 
On the other hand they do not easily forget a kindness done 
to them or their families. Here is just an instance : A man 
was sent to jail for six months for poaching. Of course, his 
family were destitute in his absence. I did a little for them 
such as sending them some food. After the man came out of 
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prison he sent me one day a fine lot of mushrooms by hia 
little boy, who said, "My father has sent yer some musherunes- 
and tha's not to gi* me ought for bringing ov'em, if thou does 
he says he'll gi' me a good hiding." " Why ? " I asked. 
"Wha becos tha's bin good to me mother wi' geeing us 
summat to eat while 'e's bin i' jail." 

I could multiply such instances as this many times 
over. 

Another great fault of our colliers is that they are 
so very suspicious, and always ready to impart unworthy 
motives to the actions of others, and then shape their 
course accordingly. They cannot divest themselves of the 
idea that in everything you do you have some ulterior 
design of "getting something out of it." They have a 
standard of justice of their own, by which they judge- 
everything and everybody, and it is the standard of "eye 
for eye, tooth for tooth, &c." How difficult it is to overcome,, 
will be seen by the following incident : After a Confirmation, 
as the candidates were leaving the church, a boy in: 
the path made a sneering and cutting remark to one of 
the boys who had been confirmed, although he himself 
had been confirmed only the year before. When I asked 
him why he did it, he said '-Why because he said it to 
me when I was confirmed, and I meant to gee it him 
back." He had his revenge, but bore no more malice. 

Having said so much of colliers as a whole, let 

me now divide them into classes. They easily fall into 

three. They are the " Dare Devil," " Know all," and the 

" Good." They are as distinct as oil and water, and 

will not mix. To see the first of these classes in perfection 

you must go to t)ie street corners, the public-houses, 

chip-shops, barber's shops, and on Sundays some good 

retired spot suitable for " pitch and toss," and in 

Summer time " card playing." They slouch along with 

their hands dug deep down in their pockets, and their 

language is " red and lowring," their laugh is coarse 

and generally hoarse and satirical, they usually have 
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their waistcoats unbuttoned, and a tie of silk, either bright red 
•or blue, with a knot at the top and bottom dangling on a 
highly coloured shirt, seldom a collar, though sometimes a 
home-got-up " dicky." Their trousers are simply splendid, of 
the very brightest hue, blue or pink. Now these men are a 
puzzle to every parish priest. What is to be done ? They 
certainly cannot be attacked in front. It is useless to go and 
pat such fellows on the back, saying, " Now my good fellow 
•don't you think you ought to go to church ? " Supposing 
they took you at your word and came to Matins, or 
Evensong, what would they know about it ? what would they 
understand ? You may say, " I would get them into a 
Mission Service." " Well, what then ? " Mission Services 
•don't go on for ever, but these men do ! These men are only 
to be attacked and captured from behind, and when caught, 
they must be made to feel as much ashamed of being seen in 
such places and company, as they have tried to make others 
feel when trying to lead a better life, by their petty persecu- 
tion. By an attack from behind I mean, by daily intercession. 
All of them will have some one who will join with you ia 
bringing their cases (individually, if possible) before the throne 
of Grace. Here, indeed, is a plea for a daily offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. You can scarcely hope to plead for them all 
in a lifetime without it. There is nothing so powerful in 
changing hard impenitent hearts, as for those particular 
individuals to know, that good people are so interested in their 
welfare, as to be perpetually interceding in their behalf. Such 
'daily intercession as this acts on the soul, in the same way 
■that the warm rays of the sun in the early spring acts on the 
poor half-frozen crocus with its fast closed petals, and makes 
it open out by mid-day in all its golden beauty. There 
Are also many other opportunities of dealing with such souls 
given to the parish priest, or his helpers, if only they will 
" watch and pray." I have, whilst I am writing, the happy 
memory of many such souls " plucked as brands from the 
burning." In dealing with such souls as these, when once 
-jnfiuenced, I believe it is far best to say at first as little as 

possible about " present sin," but rather " to call to mind 
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God's wonders of old time," i.e., God's Fatherhood, their 
adoption, lost opportunities and misunderstood responsibilities, 
teaching them to say " Against Thee only have I sinned." 
Never rebuke a collier, however bad he may be, before his 
companions in sin. There is no man like a collier who needs 
the treatment of Nicodemus. If this class of men are 
attacked from the front it must be on their own ground and in 
their own style. They understand no other ! 

Here is an instance of what I mean. On the top of a. 
hill between the village and the Mission District, there was a 
meeting place for a lot of youths who congregated there on a 
Sunday afternoon, and as I passed by on my way with soma 
of the choir boys to the Mission Church, these youths used to 
make use of bad language and were constantly invoking the. 
devil. I bore this without a word for a long time, but when 
one Sunday afternoon they used profane language coupled 
with the name of Jesus Christ, I could bear it no longer. I 
went into the middle of the crowd, I squared my fist in the 
face of the biggest and said, " Up to now you've been talking' 
about your master, but to-day you've begun to talk about 
mine, and if you do it again I'll knock you down senseless." 
After this we were troubled no more. 

One evening, when walking with a young fellow, and 
having occasion to reprove him for some fault, he took it the 
wrong way and said " God damn your bloody eyes." He 
threw himself down in his passion and I left him. A few days, 
after this I met him. He had fdrgotten all about his temper, 
and came up as usual to speak to me. I looked him straight 
in the face, and holding out my hand quietly said, " God 
damn your bloody eyes." It was quite enough, he begged 
my pardon, with tears in his eyes, and we became the best of 
friends. 

Now about the second class, the " Know alls." Thesa 
are by far the most numerous, and can only be dealt with 
according to circumstances. They are ten times harder to 
deal with than the last mentioned, because they think they 
are so knowing and B^e^J^fr^ ^^%sthg^eir secular knowledKe 
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is derived from the " Evening Star." And their religious- 
opinions are formed by the perusal of the '• Christian Herald." 
The worst fault that this class of men have is that they cannot 
possibly understand how anyone can do anything v/ithout soma 
motive, underhand or otherwise, that will bring them some 
benefit in the end. Consequently they are apt to, and in 
fact almost always do, misjudge any action done from a 
pure motive of Christian love. They say the most cruel 
and cutting things, not only of the parson, but also of 
any who are aiming at a better life; and it is one of the 
hardest tasks of the Parish Priest's life, first, to learn to pay 
no heed to these remarks himself, and secondly, to exhort and 
encourage those under his charge to do the same. If any of 
this class of men happen to be nominal churchmen, wha 
perhaps go occasionally to church, they will take precious, 
good care to let you know they have been there. The choir 
is bad, the singing awful, the sermon preached at them ! And 
they utterly disapprove of " the bag " being stuck under their 
nose, every time they come to church, and so protest against 
these anomalies. They tell you they can't give anything^ 
though it is marvellous what they would do if things were 
done in a different manner. 

If any of these people happen to be Chapel people, 
then, though they believed in every one having their own 
opinion, " that it does not matter where you go," that " we are 
all aiming for the same place," and " for aught they know one 
place is as good as another ; " yet this great profession of 
liberality breaks down when the Church puts in its claim^ 
It is most extraordinary how blind these people are outside 
the rays of their own religious lantern. 

Religion hangs very loosely on these very respectable 
people, they patronise the Church at a Harvest Festival, and 
the Chapel at an Anniversary. They are harsh in their 
judgments, and disagreeable in their manner. Their leaders 
are to be found in Co-operative Societies, on Hospital 

Committees, among Chapel Trustees, and Deacons, in 
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Teetotal Societies, members of Parish Councils, School 
Boards, and a variety of other places. No-one can do any- 
thing but themselves. If they could rule, earth would be a 
paradise, and, because they cannot, injustice and misery are 
the consequence. They always talk in a large way. In 
speaking of religion they talk of "liberty of conscience," 
the " International Federation of Free Churches." On the 
other hand the " Enthraldom of the State Church." In 
.speaking of Co-operation they talk of the "Emancipation of 
Labour," the " theory of equality between capital and 
labour." In talking of Hospitals they talk of " those noble 
Institutions," which they assist by perhaps sending a ;^10 
note and expecting ;£'15 worth of attention and assistance for 
it. Chapel Trustees and Deacons speak of the " elevation of 
the people," " the enlightenment of the masses," " the grand 
success of P.S.A." They concoct dramatic and tragic bills, 
«tc. 

Congregational Church, Belvedere Road, 

Ashley-by-Sea. 

Sunday, October 1st, 1896, 

The Rev. JEREMIAH LOUDSPEAKER, 

will preach at 7 p.m. 

Subject : 

■" The Size, Weight, Shape, and Colour of the Devil." 



The favour of your presence and patronage will 
be highly esteemed. Come in Crowds. 

Collection for Trust Fund. 

If they are teetotallers they speak of the " Great 
Temperance Cause." Speaking of their work on public 
Boards, they talk in this style, " Well, you see, when I showed 
him he had neither sense nor reason he hadn't a word to say, 
so I proposed my resolution, which was carried without a 
murmur ; but you see, I understand the matter, and they know 
better than to argue with a man of my knowledge and 
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experience." These people you meet wherever you go, but in 
these colliery districts they stand out more prominently than 
anywhere else as they are men who have studied well the 
science of knowing what to say to catch the average collier's 
ear. The moment a collier begins to think for himself their 
power is gone and for ever. Dissent works hand in hand 
with all this bumptious brag. Everything is on such a large 
■scale, so big, so magnificent, ordinary, quiet everyday people 
are nowhere. If they happen to go to church and not to fall 
in with all this noisy bluster, they come under these people's 
magnificent pity, as ignorant, unenterprising, priest-ridden 
people. Many and many a time I have seen the rise and fall 
of individuals from this class of folk, some of whom I shall 
describe further on. 

Now I come to the third class, and a real pleasure it 
will be to write of them. " The good," and, thank God they 
are many, are not confined to church or chapel or any 
outward form of religion at all, for the Holy Spirit works in 
many ways, and is not limited even to His own appointed 
channels. There is a class of people, mostly in agricultural 
■districts, though often to be found in our colliery parishes 
sober, kind-hearted, pious, Bible reading and trustful in God, 
who except on very rare occasions are not found in church, 
and rarer still in chapel — yet pleased, more than pleased, to 
welcome the visit of the Parish Priest. They are respected by 
all who know them, and loved by many, for the kind actions 
they have done, unseen and unknown by human eyes except 
those of the recipients. How are they to be accounted for ? 
why are they ceasing to be ? In the " Good old days " when 
•churches were closed, when one Parson rode round to take 
Service once a Sunday at all sorts of unlikely hours, when the 
Holy Communion was almost totally neglected, these good 
;souls were thrown back upon themselves and their own 
-resources. Poor things, what else could they do ! Many of 
their houses were far from the churches and nothing was done 
for their convenience ! Here I may tell of what I have seen in 
my own experience. The Church of which my father became 
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Vicar in 1859 was in a scattered country village in Suffolk,, 
with a population of 400. Up to within 9 months of my father- 
going to it there had not been a resident priest for 50 years, and. 
only one service a week, mostly in the afternoon. Holy Com- 
munion was a thing almost unheard of. It was many years 
since a hymn was heard within its walls. There had 
been no school, perhaps for a century, and with the exception 
of a few farmers, no one could either read or write. Such 
was the state of the church that with a hoe you could have-, 
scraped the mildew and moss from the walls. In one of the- 
pews, I pulled up, with my own hands, two young sapling plum 
trees, one 3 ft., and the other 2 ft., high. There was neither day 
nor Sunday school. There was no vicarage house. My father 
built a very small vicarage, the largest room being only 14 ft. 
square. He started a day school in the gallery of the Church. 
While the Vicarage was building, we lived in a small room 4- 
miles away, and every day, for two years, did my father and I 
tramp those 8 miles to teach those poor children for two hours,, 
in that gallery, the three R's. I was but nine years old when I 
began to teach, and I taught in that school for 12 years ; first 
in the gallery, then in a cottage, and then in a nice country 
school-room which I was the means of getting built. To return 
from this digression, how is it to be wondered at that 
there should be such a class of people whose religion was. 
confined to their own devotions at home ! All through 
this terrible time, the result of Erastianism, followed by the: 
exit of the Non-Jurors, we see the good hand of God with 
His people, in giving them rest, peace, and hope, through 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, which was the chief 
doctrine taught in those days by the few who could,, 
would, and did teach. 

Another division of good people are those who are- 
devout, earnest, and unselfish Christians. They go about with 
happy smiling faces, and are always ready to help every good 
work, and to find some excuse for the fallen. These people,, 
young and old, catch their happiness from their constant 
communion with their Saviour ; they feel His presence, and 

they make it felt wherever they go. Dear pood souls they are>. 
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the happiness and comfort of the Parish Priest's heart. They 
do not wait to be asked, they offer to help, and love to give 
it, in every good cause. This is a happiness quite unknowa 
to selfish people. 

Often we hear that people won't go to church in these 
days. Won't they ? Sometimes we hear " where are the 
men ? " " they won't come to church." Won't they ? I know 
better. I know they will when once you have taught them 
"true happiness." Begin with the boys. They'll come fast 
enough, and they will soon be men. Talk to them in their 
own language of their sins and virtues, and their gratitude will 
know no bounds. You must do it, clubs, &c., won't. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MISSION ROOMS, SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, ETC. 

'^'HE services in this little and beautifully situated Mission 
^*' Church were, Holy Communion, alternate Sundays, at 
6 a.m., Evensong at 3, with a Mission Service very 
frequently, and latterly almost continuously, at 6-30. Every 
Sunday when I reached the top of a very steep hill that I had 
to climb, I called at a farm house for an old farmer, who was 
generally ready and waiting for me. He was always pleased 
and proud to supply the wine for the Holy Communion. For 
years and years he was ready and waiting for me at 5-30 a.m. 
We always had a few young farming lads to sing. Those 
were indeed happy days. On Sunday, after Evensong, I used 
to go home with some of them, and enjoy a good farm-house 
tea, and rest. In winter I used to play their harmoniums or 
pianos for them while they sang hymns, and in summer sit out 
in their gardens. They were a class to themselves, and very 
dear to me in those early days. They and their ways were 
more congenial to me than those of colliers, though now, 
I must confess, my affection for colliers is perhaps the 
greatest. Once a week in the summer, and twice in the 
winter, I went in the evenings to this Mission to choir 
practice and to night school. 

I may here tell a story of a good, religious, simple 
minded man, who had occasion to go with me, on some 
business to London, where we were obliged to stay for a few 
days. When the business of the day was over, I took him 
■one evening to the theatre, which at that time adjoined the 

•" Polytechnic." 
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He was terribly disturbed at some wonderful conjuring- 
feats that were performed, got more and more uneasy, and said, 
" let's go, I'm sure the Devil is here." " Sit still," I said, " it's, 
only nonsense." Presently there came some witches on the- 
stage with a cauldron, the stage was darkened, and from the^ 
floor burst up the fire. No longer could I keep my friend.. 
Exclaiming " the Devil's here, I'm sure," he jumped up, and 
clambering over all obstacles, made for the door. The audience 
were greatly amused. I did not follow him. When I saw him 
next day, he begged of me never to take him to such a place 
again. 

There was a heavy iron rod across the entrance to the 
school-chapel, alluded to above, on which hung a thick curtain. 
One Sunday afternoon it fell, as we were going to our places, 
and caught the back of my head. It made me feel sick, but I 
went to my place and began the service. Presently the school- 
mistress said in a whisper, " Your surplice is saturated with 
blood." So it was. She kindly dipped her handkerchief in 
cold water, and put it on my head ; and so I managed to get 
through the service. I was unwell for some time after this, 
for it was a nasty knock. I could not describe the kindness of 
these simple people to me till I was well again. How true it 
is that " no man liveth to himself ! " We little think of the 
influence we have on others. They are what we make them. 
We are what they make us. 

It was in this district I had my first experience of the 
Derbyshire brogue. " Would you like to be confirmed ? " I 
asked a young man. His answer was " I shul ha naut te de 
wi' at job." " Very well," I said, not in the least knowing 
whether he meant yes or no. 

The following is an anecdote about some members of 
the congregation of the Mission Church : — 

To meet with gratitude is indeed a treat. In my travels 

of visitation, one day I called at a house where some fresh 

people had come to live. The man was a gentleman, his wife 

assumed the lady. He had been unfortunately taken in, and 

invested his little all in a miserable failure of a speculation. 
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The concern went " smash," and these poor people were left 
■destitute. What I did for them I need not record here, suffice 
it to say the man did all he could to recover himself, and I was 
able by my influence to lend him a helping hand. What I 
want to record here is amusing and true. A friend gave this 
man's wife a pig, advising her to buy another, and keep the 
two together, as " two will always do better than one." She 
<;ouldn't buy one, so asked me if 1 would. I bought one, and 
we kept them together, agreeing that one was not to be killed 
without the other; and when they were killed we v/ere to divide 
the expense of their keep between us. When in a butcher's 
shop one day, the butcher said to me, " Nice little pig that of 

Mrs. ." " Is it hers ? " I said. " Will you go and kill the 

other one that was with it ? it's mine." I cannot exactly 
remember what they fetched now, nor the amount of the bill 
for the stuff. Anyhow. I took the bill, which was about £5, 
and said to the lady " There is the bill for the pig stuff, will 
you pay your share ? " (She had received the money for her 
pig). In a very ungracious way she tossed a sovereign down 
on the table saying, " that's all I shall give you. Yours was 
such a greedy pig it never would let mine get its nose in the 
trough." I picked up the sovereign, and I said nothing ! In 
the course of a day or two I got a note from my lady, borrow- 
ing a sovereign! No doubt all these circumstances are 
forgotten and so is the sovereign. 

In every hamlet there is a gang of mischievous young 
men or youths, and this was no exception. There was, and is 
now at the top of the hill a little chapel ; and, as is often the 
-case at a " place of worship'" there was an irritable old man, 
with more piety than tact, who allowed the youths of the place 
to " fetch him." These tricks of theirs were always laid to 
me and the choir boys. One Sunday, hearing roars of laughter 
in the chapel yard, I went to see what was going on ; the door 
of the chapel opened inwards, and to the handle outside was 
fastened a donkey. The more the people pulled inside, the more 
" Neddy " pulled outside. Both forces were pulling with all 
their might, when someone cut [the cord. The result was 
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-ridiculous ; but of this scandalous behaviour I and my boys 
"were as innocent as the reader. 

Many of the children, attending this Mission Church 
'Over twenty years ago, have remained faithful, are now 
married, and bringing up their children in the faith and love 
of the Church they loved so well themselves. 

CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 

If ever there were two original characters, they were 
the choirmaster of the parish church and his good wife. 
Both have now gone to their rest. The choirmaster and his 
wife were real, true-born, Welsh people. He was respected 
by everyone, not only among his own workmen, but especially 
by all musical people botli far and near. Nothing in the 
'Concert line could be done without his counsel and advice. 
His good wife threw herself into the social side of all musical 
-arrangements, and always accompanied the choir in their 
■summer excursions. Both had their peculiarities, both were 
very touchy. He was tremendously proud and jealous of his 
-choir, and took an interest in them all individually. He had 
in his best days a beautiful alto voice. The Vicar knew 
absolutely nothing of music, and would happily sing a long 
metre hymn to a short metre tune, or vice versa. He left the 
whole arrangements to the choirmaster, and working with him 
I learnt many valuable lessons. This happy state of things 
continued for over eleven years ; when there suddenly appeared 
on the scene a gentleman from London, a new manager at 
" the works." He was a great man, a musical man. He 
started a choral society. He was a fascinating man — a perfect 
lady's man. His wife was also a musical lady, stout and 
pompous. They eclipsed everything and everybody in the 
musical world. New brooms sweep clean, and so did they. 
The poor old choirmaster was superseded (of course, of his 
own accord), and things at church went up by leaps and 
bounds. Everything became choral. After a short time, how- 
■ever, there were many and long absences on the part of the new 
•choirmaster. Mysterious murmurs were afloat of matrimonial 
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differences, " divorce " was whispered ; and, before two years 
were over, our fine choirmaster disappeared, and was never 
seen again. The good old choirmaster and myself resumed 
our old occupations, and went on as of old ; and the episode 
vanished as a dream. We had all learnt a lesson, perhaps I 
more than others; for to me the new choirmaster and his 
wife had both told their troubles. Their unhappy experiences 
were due to the fact that he was under the power of 
hypnotism, exercised over him by some woman ; and, of 
course, she was jealous. So entirely was he under the power 
of this creature, that although ill in bed with quinsy, he got 
up, drew a cheque for ;^30, went with it to the station, 
gave it to the woman through the window of a passing 
train, and returned to bed ! 

There was one objectionable custom carried out by the 
choir at Christmas, they " went round singing for money " ! 
which was divided among the boys, and always led to some 

dissatisfaction. 

The choir, with many others round, used to go to the 
Choral Festivals held, sometimes in the Cathedral, sometimes 
in various parish churches. In looking back through the vista 
of past years, I really believe that this custom did more harm 
than good. Here was necessarily all the irreverence that 
attends rehearsals in church, and the utter absence of prayer 
or opportunity to kneel. And the revelry after the day's 
services were over was not edifying. 

Choir boys are always mischievous, and these were no 
exception to the rule. Here is a specimen trick. There 
was an adult member, who imagined he was a good •' basso." 
He was always at loggerheads with the boys. One 
Sunday night, during service, someone fastened a large 
sixpenny bottle of gum inside his long sleeved hat. 
When he put it on his head, there being no cork in 
the bottle, out came the gum streaming down his face. 

The boys were delighted, and so was I. "Oh, Mr. W 
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how you do sweat," they cried. " Yes, so I do," he said, " I 
don't know why." He pulled off his hat to wipe his head, but 
we cleared off. 

Why is it that choir boys are always stated to be the 
worst boys in the parish ? 

They are not really worse than other boys, and if they 
are it's the fault of the parson, who either spoils them on one 
hand or neglects them on the other. 

The reason they are so blamed is, because everyone 
sees them, and their conduct is criticised because of their 
position. 

If choir boys and men sing for the love of God they 
will be good, if for any other reason they will be bad. Here 
lies the root of the whole matter. Boys mostly have to leave 
the choir just at the time they have the distemper. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

This was always the weakest part of the Church's 
organisation in this place. Of the girls' department I can say 
nothing, except that I believe that there were two things 
needed to make it successful ; one was children, the other was 
teachers. This want of children and teachers resulted from 
the fact that the superintendent wals a dragoness. 

Of the boys' department I can say rather more. The 
Vicar always came and opened school and called the register,, 
at a quarter to ten. 

The calling of the register was most amusing. The 

Vicar never removed the names ; and year after year he called 

over the names of children, some left, some dead, some 

married, whose own children answered to their father's and 

mother's names. Sometimes there were some teachers^ 

sometimes there were none. I much preferred it when 

there were none, as I put the children in rows and taught 

them altogether. But there were never a hundred present 

at one time. 
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THE DAY SCHOOL. 

In this I worked hard almost daily. There was a 
diocesan syllabus but I didn't take notice of it, I left it to the 
teachers. My one effort was to teach the children they were 
■" Children of God," and to attract and attach them to the 
Church. I am convinced that the root of all religious 
training lies in the children realising fully what they are 
made by God's mercy in Holy Baptism. The " Catholic 
Faith," the virtue of the Sacraments, the Christian round of 
Fast and Festival is what I based all my powers of teaching 
upon, and it was not in vain. More than this, it was my 
■endeavour there, as it has been ever since in my present 
place, to get the children to love and confide in me, so that I 
might and may be really a spiritual father to them. In this 
I think I have in some degree succeeded. In my opinion a 
Church Voluntary School is useless, unless the Priest becomes 
a father among his children ; if this is done, even the very 
least feel no fear ! 

One thing in the day schools has given me much 
and continual distress, and that -is the thoughtless and 
indiscriminate use of the cane at the teachers' will. This 
ought not to be. In the first place, a girl of eleven or twelve 
years old ought never to be struck with a cane at all — and 
certainly not by a man. It is fatal, and means ruin for life. 
A girl thus treated resents it and loses all self respect. 

A schoolmaster, well known to me for years, of very 
-diminutive size and stature, was often a terrible man for " the 
stick." He thrashed the children unmercifully, and I am 
bound to say often when the provocation was not on the part 
of the child, but his own nasty, hasty, villainous temper. 
Twice did I save him from instant dismissal. He lived in the 
school house adjoining the school, and was master of the boys' 
department. He was a very clever little man, and most 
delightfully entertaining in company. I liked him immensely, 
and now often look at his photograph. Flattery was his ruin. 
There were at that time a set of most unscrupulous young men 

about the " works." He got mixed up with them. This is 
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what happened once. He was engaged to be married. These 
fellows gave a champagne supper to congratulate him. They 
requested him to go in his wedding suit, which the silly fellow 
-did. The brutes (they were nothing else) drugged him. Going 
home, he fell in the street gutter and ruined the wedding suit. 
I went to the school next day, a little before time, and found 
he was not there. I went and peeped into his room window, 
and there on the sofa he lay, perfectly stripped of his clothes, 
in a drunken booze. I rushed off and got a man to help me to 
put him to bed. V/hen he was safe there I went and opened 
school, When scripture time was over, I sent for the mistress 
■of the girls' school and asked her to mark the attendance. 
" Where's the Master ? " she asked. " Well, he's ill," was all 
I said, "and cannot come to school to-day." " Em," she said, 
with a fiendish expression like a hideous gurgoyle. She marked 
the register and rushed off to tell the Vicar. But I had fore- 
stalled the old " geezer," and he knew all about it, and told her 
to go and mind her school. Well, I took the school the whole 
of that day, to the delight of the boys and my own satisfaction. 
I did this twice, but the poor man could not pull himself 
together and was obliged to go at last. He is dead now, 
though I believe he altered, and I know he got married. 

No master or mistress ought ever to use the cane in a 
passion, it's simply wicked to do so. Punishment should be 
given mercifully and justly, duly considering the effect on 
others as well as the child. Teachers who cannot gain the 
•affection and respect of their children are not worthy of the 
name of the profession. 

There cannot be much pleasure in teaching, to teachers 

who try to drive all the children alike through one entrance 

into the world. It ought to be the teacher's joy, when he sees 

some particular gift in a child for some particular subject, to 

teach, train, and encourage that child in that particular, even 

to the detriment of other uncertain tasks. It ought to be the 

pride of the teacher to send forth from his school a brilliant 

mathematician, musician, architect, actor, or accomplished 

writer, rather than a lot of medium " able to do nothings." 
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The Board of Education have made this possible now, and 
have removed this stigma from their late foolish character in 
this matter. Every one can make plaster statues in a mould,, 
and have many wasters, but it is quite a different thing to 
carve and chisel figures from the marble. 

It is an absurd, outrageous, and unjust rule to say that 
all who have above such a number of sums wrong shall have 
the stick. A more senseless mode of proceeding cannot be 
imagined. One child can knock off twenty sums easily and 
with pleasure, while it's perfect agony for another to try to- 
do one ; knowing all the while that, try as it may, it will have 
the " stick." The same applies to all lessons. My blood boils, 
within me when I think of it. I never could do arithmetic. 
My father used to lose his temper and row at me. It always, 
made me worse. I couldn't do it. He would take me to his 
side and say, "now look here, booby, let x^the unknown- 
number." Then, without taking the slightest notice of me, h& 
amused himself with putting down mysterious figures, signs^ 
and x's till the slate was full, exclaiming at last " x=so and 
so, now go and do it, booby." Of course, I couldn't, and after 
a time I wouldn't even try. Then followed the " stick," for 
what was his fault not mine. No one feels injustice like a 
child. Sneaking, copying, carelessness, all need correction ; so 
do lying, fighting (?) swearing, and impudence. The punish- 
ment should be quietly given and explained to the whole school. 
School teachers may say what they like, but I know I'm right.. 

Here is a description of a schoolmistress I knew well, 

who had by some means obtained complete influence over the 

Vicar. When the Vicar went for a holiday once, my lady 

chose to be ill and could not attend to her duties. One night 

she went into " high sterks," as the people call hysterics, and 

the doctor was fetched. " Come out of the way," he said, " I'll 

soon cure her." Taking a towel, he made a knot at one end, 

wet it, and began to flip her face with it. As he expected, 

she soon got better. However, the day the Vicar returned she 

was very ill, and he went to see her, poor thing ! He told m& 

how ill she was, next morning. " She would be much worse 

if she ailed anything," I said. 
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One day she was better, and sat by the fire, talking to 
ihe doctor's wife and trimming a hat. She heard the Vicar's 
voice downstairs, popped the hat inside a box, let down her 
hair, got into bed, threw back her head and lay panting on the 
pillow. The doctor's wife was electrified. The Vicar came 
up. " Poor thing, poor thing, she seems worse " (she had 
probably taken out her teeth) " I fear I can do no good," and 
went away again. She got up, put up her hair, and went on 
trimming the hat. " Well," said the lady, " that beats all I 
ever saw." " Yes," says she, " I can do it, can't I ? " The 
poor Vicar never found her out, but his successor did. Of 
course, drink had much to do with it. I remember at a 
garden party in the vicarage garden one afternoon, the 

grocer's boy came up to the Vicar and said, " where's , 

I've brought her whiskey bill, and my father says I'm to sit on 
the grass till it's paid I " He didn't sit long. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HOLY BAPTISM AND HOLY MARRIAGP:. 

SOME REVELATIONS. 

STILL LEARNING BY EXPERIENCE. 

^T'HERE is not the slightest doubt that a vast deal of 
^^ the frightful indifference to religion and the public 
worship of God, together with much of the selfishness,, 
wickedness, and vice of the present day is the result of the 
great neglect of the Clergy in teaching and bringing before 
their people the doctrine of Baptism. This Holy Sacrament^ 
so terribly neglected as to its teaching, and so slovenly ad- 
ministered, constantly done in a corner in a cold, ill-lighted and 
empty Church, is, after all, of the same authority as, and of 
greater necessity than, the other Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. There is no doubt that the people will appreciate 
and value the Sacraments in proportion to the care and 
reverence with which they see their Priests regard them.. 
What is Holy Baptism to nine-tenths of our colliery popula- 
tion ? What is it that they see ? What is it that they say ? 
What is it that they think ? Let us pause a moment and 
consider ? Two women come to church at 7 o'clock on a cold 
winter's night. There is a gas light over the Font, one near 
the churching pew, and a third far away in the vestry. This 
is what they see — a Parson anxious to get away, a Font with 
a little water in the bottom or perhaps in a china basin, and a 
baby. The Parson goes through, what they call, his 
" nominee." The service is shortened and shorn of its beauty, 
the child's name is registered, and Holy Baptism is over. This , 
is what they say. The woman, on leaving the church, is 
accosted by a friendly neighbour, thus — " Well ! you've bin an' 
ad im done then." " Ah ! I've 'ad im done yer know, I loike 
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to ha 'um done when th'er leetle, you'n ne'er know what may 
'appen to 'em, 'appen the' might dee, and I shouln'na loike to 
ha'um buried the same as a dog, or somebody might dee and 
leeve 'um summat, yer ne'er know, and then we should want a. 
rigester, so I say there's nowt loike haying 'em done when 
th'er leetle." " Ah ! so I say, an' all. Chuch is fust place 
they go to an' I 'spect it'll be't last. Well, come in and ha' a 
cup o' tea wi' us wi' a sup o' brown cream in an' drink lad's 
yealth." This is what they think — they think no more about 
it. Such is Holy Baptism to nine-tenths of our poor unedu- 
cated women. What opportunities have been lost! Fancy 
how different the case v/ould have been had these precious 
truths been instilled into their minds ; — 

1. — The offering of the child to the waiting Father. 

2. — The grafting of the branch into the true vine. 

3. — The Holy Spirit moving on the water. 

4.— The birth of the child, by Holy Mother Church,, 
into the Family of God. 

5. — The Christian Name. 

6. — The Cleansing Wave of Regeneration. 

7. — The union with God in the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

8.— The Holy Sign. 

9. — The Banner of Faith. 
10. — The Christian Army. 
11. — The Glorious Thanksgiving. 
12. — The Prayer for Perseverance. 

Who is to blame for this terrible state of things 
I have described ? O God, forgive ! Here are a few 
specimens of what I have heard and seen at the time of 
Holy Baptism. " Hath this child been already baptized ? " 
" Yes, sir ! " " Where ? " " At Chapel." " What did the 
Minister do ? " " He threw some water on it and said 
" Mary be a good child," and I worn't satisfied, so I 
brought her here." 
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" Hath this child been already baptised ? " " Yes, sir ! " 
■<'Who by?" "Please, sir, the Doctor." "Where?" 
■*' Please sir, in his arm." 

An old man, a sort of verger, who used to extract 
twopence each for baptisms, held out his hand one night, 
■when I had baptized five children belonging to one woman, 
and looking at the pence in his hand exclaimed, " Tuppence 
for five on 'em." The same old man, when a baby cried, 
would look over the mother's shoulder, shake his fist in its 
little face and say, " Straighten thee face while its warm." 

Once, when I said to the mother "Name this child," 
■she replied, " O — my — ail." I said, " I cannot call it such a 
name, is it a boy or a girl ? " She said, " Why it's a 
boi, what d'ye think ? " A woman stepped forward and said, 
' Her surname is Hale, and she wants the boy christened 
Omy." 

Such unhappy cases as these could not possibly have 
Tiappened, had a short instruction on the nature and object of 
this Holy Sacrament been given before the service commenced. 

HOLY MATRIMONY. 

If one's feelings are shocked at the abuse of the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, they are even more so at the 
scandals which take place when the Sacrament of Holy 
Matrimony is administered ; though, thank God, great 
improvement in this matter is going on. Hundreds of times 
must others besides myself have longed that civil marriage 
should be made compulsory. 

The improvement that has taken place at weddings 
•during the last thirty years has been one of the best signs of 
the times. A wedding in those days was an opportunity, not 
to be lost, of indulging in all sorts of low-lived debauchery and 
•obscenity. It was before the days of carriages ; and I have 
seen many wedding parties go and stand deliberately in rows 
outside public-houses, drinking out of a bedroom utensil, 
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passing it round in the open street. And if this were not 
done in public (as it often was) it was always done in private 
after the wedding feast; and many's the time I have been 
nvited to join in the disgusting debauch. 

One Whitsun Tuesday, as I was celebrating in the 
Parish Church, when pouring the wine from the flagon into 
the chalice, I thought it looked like ink. I touched it with my 
iinger, and found it was ink. A wedding party the day before 
had got the wine and drunk it, whilst waiting in the vestry, 
and filled the bottle with ink. This silly joke, for joke it was 
meant to be, was done by a lady Captain of the Salvation 
Army. This I should not have found out, but for her bragging 
■at the usual public-house debauch. 

On another occasion, at a wedding in the same church, 
the man was so drunk that I positively refused to marry him, 
the woman all the time entreating me to do so " because," she 
said, " he won't have me when he is sober." 

Once, during the service, a bridegroom said, " With 
this ring I thee wed, and with my fist I'll break thy yead." I 
shut the book and told him to go away. The man said, 
•" Mester, I weant say it no more, only my mate bet me a quart 
of gin I dursn't say it, now I've won me gin I'll go on all rigjit." 

At another wedding, the conversation was so horrible 
that I cannot repeat it. All this is now altered, and I have 
had several times the great joy of Communicating the Bride 
and Bridegroom at their wedding ; and the number of forced 
marriages are steadily decreasing. 

A great fat woman, with bare arms, was one day 
marching up the church, " braunging and gostering," when I 
got hold of her arms behind her, turned her round and ran her 
down to the church porch, and heaved her up the steps with 
my knee ; she screaming and gesticulating all the time till I 
Jet loose. Turning round and seeing who it was she said, 
" By gum, is it you ? " and fled away. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BOYS AND YOUNG MEN IN GENERAL. 
SOME ADVICE AS TO MANAGEMENT. 

^||V Y special work was among boys and young men. la 
A.liJ my first interview with my Vicar, he said, "You 
must look after the boys and men, and leave the girls 
and women to me." This order I satisfactorily carried out. 

How and where was I to begin ? For a collier boy or 
young man to be seen with a •' Parson " was certain 
persecution. I was literally four years before I could say that 
I felt that I had any hold upon any boy or young man of the- 
collier class. With the " upper ten " of a colliery village I 
never could get on. 

At last I determined to make a desperate eflfort to da 
something for our boys and men. I was also equally 
determined that whatever I did should be " of the Church,. 
Churchy " and not be '' Undenominational." To this deter- 
mination I faithfully adhered, and how it answered my 
readers will judge for themselves. In this I knew quite well 
I should have the entire and hearty support of my Vicar ; 
though I also knew equally well, that whatever I did, if it 
were to continue and prosper, my dear good Vicar must have 
no more than a nominal connection with it ; and for this reason,, 
that earnestly desirous as he was to do good, the very best 
for his people, he had no more idea of how to manage a young 
collier than the said collier would know how to manage him. 

In July, 1877, the good man went off for a month ! I 
seized the opportunity, the only one I ever had — (poor man,. 
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he never made such a mistake again as to leave his curate-, 
alone), I seized the opportunity and started " the Guild of S. 
Bartholomew", held a special Evensong, and admitted 
twelve members, a schoolmaster, a butcher, a hairdresser, 
eight railway men, and myself. We held our first meeting on 
July 9th, 1877 in the Church Schoolroom. 

From this small beginning began a work which I have 
always looked upon as being the work of my life. The history 
of this guild and its members is never an hour from my mind, 
though it is, as I am writing, nearly fifteen years since it 
came to an end. It lasted just ten years and cost as nearly as. 
possible ;^1000. 

For the first fourteen months of its existence this guild 
went on as such Societies mostly do, meeting once a fort- 
night, in the School ; a paper was read, and then there was 
discussion and friendly talk. This sort of thing was little or no 
good. Moreover the young colliers were not touched. It was 
a great deal too respectable, of which disease it would have 
died, had I not determined to start a Guild-House, open all 
day to all members, with library, games, etc. When I made- 
up my mind to this, I was living in " my own hired house " 
in the village. One memorable day, I invited twelve- 
youths to my house to tea. They were out-and-outers,, 
poor fellows, with great good hearts, but blackguards, pure and 
simple. I love to think of them now, I can hear their voices, 
see their sly looks. The tea was enjoyed, and then their 
tongues began to be let loose. " Well Mester, tha't a-rum-'un,. 
I ne'er thaut as parsons wor same as yow. If I hear ony- 
boddy a callin' yow I'll feight em, weant we Pem ? We'll gee 
um some fist and ma't claret run fro' their bloody smellers, we- 
will that, mun." At last the ice was broken. I went next day 
to an Auctioneer, sold up all my furniture, got a basin full of 
money, and started my Guild-House, in which the first 
meeting was held on September 16th, 1878, with eighteen 
members present. 

Of course, first, to the blessing of God I attribute the 
splendid success of this work, the results of which I can see- 
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upon ? It was upon the true affection, and perfect trust we 
had for each other ; there was nothing they would hide from 



Never were the members of any family more bound 
to one another than we were, never was there more intense 
-grief than when we had to part. For these " chaps " I simply 
lived, and for them I would have died, and they knew it. I 
trusted them and they trusted me. Of course, the outside 
world, who neither knew nor understood the position, said, I 
" spoiled them," and "they took liberties with me." iJut little 
did they know what they were talking about, and less did we 
-care. With all my heart, I wish I were with them now. 
Poor boys, they are all dispersed to the four winds of 
Heaven, and some of them went back to evil ways. Oh, but 
•God knows it was tiot their fault 1 He loves them still, and, 
some day, I know they will arise and return to their Father ! 
I can scarce write the words ; my heart is full. I never loved 
before, and never shall again, with such affection as that was. 
Yes, it Vi'as my life's work. 

My readers must not imagine all these youths were 
saints and angels, sitting quietly and playing " innocent " games 
^r reading in their Guild-House. They were as full of noise 
and mischief as ever they conld stick, and it was only by heavy 
£nes that they were kept in subjection at all. Yet so devoted 
were they to their " Guild," so much did they appreciate its 
blessings and benefits, that they would readily pay one shilling 
and sixpence rather than be expelled. The fines in one year 
have amounted to as much as seven pounds. It was sent to 
S.P.G. 

The house consisted of five rooms, and the rent was Four 
-and Sixpence per week. The downstairs front room was a 
general room where the members might do pretty much as 
they liked ; here have I sat night after night for hours and 
hours, talking, teaching, lecturing, and telling tales : this last 
amusement they were particularly fond of. The front room 
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upstairs was called the " Reading room," though very little: 
reading did they do beyond Magazines and Comic Papers. 
Another good large room upstairs I kept locked, and used it for 
myself, for special classes and interviews. Here I may say 
that I shall always speak of the members of this guild as 
" boys," we always called each other " boys." None could be; 
members until they were confirmed, and the usual age at that 
time was fifteen to sixteen. Among themselves, they always, 
called me the " boss," to my face they called me " Mr." 

We had a beautifully printed and got-up little " Guild. 
Manual." The following were the heads : — 

Object. 

Motto. 

Means. 

Common Rule of Life. 

Forbidden Places. 

Meetings for Mutual Encouragement. 

Office for Guild Meetings and Admission of 

Members. 
Hymns. 

This Manual was drawn up by the Rev. J. R.. 
Hutchinson, Vicar of Normacot (Staffordshire), and myself. 
It was thought of with much affection, and was in every way 
satisfactory. 

The fines were : — 

1. For breaking Furniture - - 3d. 

2. Swearing - - - 3d. 

3. Fighting . - - . 3d. 

4. For singing " Hi Tidili-i-ti " - - 3d. 

5. For going to Theatre - - - 6d. 

6. For going to Public-Houses - - 1/6 

It is worse than futile to imagine that any genuine good 
can be accomplished in any individual case by merely being a. 
member of an institute or football club. They are very good 
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appendages, but the real work lies in the interviews with each 
boy. Here the Priest must be perfectly straight in his 
questions, language, and advice — there must not be the 
slightest hesitation. The language he uses must be taken 
from the boys' own pit vocabular}', any other is hopeless. I 
■shall give examples of my dealing with individuals later on. 
On the 20th of November, 1878, the Rev. J. R. Hutchinson, 
mentioned above, came over to visit us as a deputation from 
his Guild of the Holy Evangelists, Normacot. Suggesting 
that we should unite with them and issue a monthly 
intercessory paper of prayer, this we did, and the union lasted 
several years. It strengthened both guilds materially, and 
constant and friendly intercourse was maintained and great 
affection was generated between the two guilds. 

I need scarcely stay here to dwell, on what was inevi- 
tably the case in such societies as these, their football and 
cricket clubs, which went through the usual ups and downs all 
the time the guild lasted ; but I must just mention, in passing, 
how, even by these means (cricket'), a lasting friendship was 
formed between myself and the much respected schoolmaster 
of Woodhouse, near Sheffield ; a friendship which from that 
time has been the means of bringing me into connection with 
church work at Woodhouse until the present time ; a privilege 
I much value, and among my friends I delight to count the 
Vicar of that large village. 

There were, during these years, (I do not know if they 

still 'go on) some races held every year. The company was 

such, that I made a rule, and stuck to it, that anyone 

attending them should be expelled, and I find among the 

records of the guild several names of members so expelled ; 

but 'eventually they almost always returned in penitence, 

paying a heavy fine. I also laid on a heavy fine for any 

members going to Chapel. On Ascension Day, 1879, and 

after jtill 1888, the members always communicated at 4-30 a.m.; 

and I have seen as many as seventy pit men and boys at that 

■service, in their pit clothes, prepared to start off to work when 
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the service was over. The members of the guild used to 
breakfast with me, before doing so, in the guild-house. 

The "boys" by this time had become so numerous, and 
were so thoroughly united, that they cared nothing about 
being styled, as they constantly were, " Metcalfe's Pups," 
-' Metcalfe's Greasehorns," " Old Metcalfe's Imps," " The 
Parson's Bodyguard," " Young Devil-Dodgers," and such like 
interesting and descriptive names. 

A lady, whose name it is a privilege to remember, now 
gone to her rest (R.I. P.), took the greatest interest in our 
work. She loved the " boys," and theiy loved her. From time 
to time, they used to make her little presents, and it was a 
-curious sight (seen not only once nor twice) to see these great 
rough youths, standing with awkward shyness, yet deeply felt 
pleasure, around her luxuriously furnished dining-room, deep in 
velvet pile. Her husband, for years, gave a splendid supper 
■and entertainment at Christmas to the members, and any 
relatives and friends they liked to bring. I can never 
adequately describe this lady's influence on the boys. I shall 
have occasion to speak of it again later on in this history. 
Another beautiful character, who exercised great influence 
over our " boys," was an old man, who served God day and 
night, and was a member of the guild from first to last. Every 
night in the week found him in his place at church, and he 
always attended the guild meetings. 

He did not often speak ; when he did it was always to 

the point, and was well heeded by the boys. On May 1st, 

1881, a Confirmation was held in our church, at which a band 

of youths were confirmed who, with few exceptions, turned 

■out well, and were from that time the backbone of the guild. 

The Confirmation was in the morning, taken by the Bishop of 

Tasmania, for the Bishop of Lichfield. In the afternoon, I 

went with the candidates for a little sort of pic-nic on the 

banks of the pretty little river Amber. We all divested 

■ourselves of our clothes, and set to work to dam up the 

stream, and make a fortification which some of us were to 

•defend and some attack. In the middle of our fun came a 
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man in a terrible rage, and using red language — for, about 
half a mile down the stream, he had a mill, which ceased to. 
work when we dammed up the water. Of course, we had to 
undo our work, and apologise. With difficulty I persuaded 
him not to summon us. In after years, this man became a 
good friend, and his boy one of our members. 

Our boys took great interest in the " Oxford Movement." 
Just at this time the Rev. S. F. Green was in Lancaster Gaol, 
for obedience to the Church's Law, and contempt of " Lord 
Penzance's bogus court," and they sent a petition among 
others to the Queen for his release. 

On February 8th, 1882, we enlarged our borders, and 
took a second house, in another street, for younger members 
and probationers. Here I may mention one or two amusing 
incidents. Our guild house proper, at the back, opened into a 
yard, together with five other houses — not a nice yard, but 
still one in which sometimes in summer the boys would play. 
Now, looking into this yard, was the cellar pantry window of 
a lady, — proud, stout, and lazy, — a star of the first magnitude 
in one of the numerous chapels of the village — a lady who 
could talk religion and morality by the yard, and drink her 
beer by the gallon, and preside most touchingly at a " Band 
of Hope " meeting. Unfortunately, through the said pantry 
window, one night, a guild boy sent half a brick (quite 
accidentally) which knocked down an old tea tray, used 
instead of glass, broke a pancheon, and squashed half a pound 
of tallow candles. The righteous indignation of this dis- 
senting lady could only be appeased by restitution ; so I 
asked her to send in a bill of damages, which she did — for 
ten shillings ! The pancheon was cracked, and worth only 
sixpence when new, the candles were worth twopence. Of 
course, I refused to pay, and, needless to say, she did not 
summon. While on this subject, I might mention another 
dissenting lady's attempt to extort " black mail " from 
me. She came to me one day in this style, " Eh, Master 
Metcalfe, I'm fair sorry to come and see yer on such a 
errant, but one of your lads has stole a pot off my stall i't 

market, eh, an' it wor a good un', it wor worth three and 
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saxpence, eh, a bad lad arter allt' trouble as you'n ta'an wi' him, 
he out ta be ashamed of his-sen." Well," I asked, " what's 
his name ? " So she told me his name was Abraham. Next 
day I sent for him and questioned him, and he said it was true ; 
so I made him go and fetch the mug. It was a sixpenny mug, 

with "a present from C " written on it in gold. 

Keeping the boy in another room, I sent for the woman. 
When she came, I called him out and said, " Is this the boy 
who stole your mug ? " " Yes, that's him," she said ; and, 
looking at him, she said, " Oh, you bad lad, to think as you 
should coom and steal a poor woman's mug, arter all as Mr. 
Metcalfe's done for thee, eh, you are a bad un, I hope the Lord 
'ul forgive yer, I'm sure I'm ashamed to tak 't money off poor 
Mr. Metcalfe, eh, Mester, who'd a thowt as one so yunge cud 
ha such bad ways ? " " Now then. Missis," I said, producing 
the mug, " is this the mug ? " She turned white as a ghost. 
" Now, who's the thief ? " I said, " You bad woman, the poor 
boy stole a sixpenny mug from you, and you wanted to steal three 
shillings from me." She fled in her confusion. Poor Abraham 
was penitent and never misbehaved himself again. 

Now I must give an account of one of the very happiest 
events in my memory. The Rev. J. R. Hutchinson and 
myself had been successful in forming a Guild Union in the 
Diocese of Lichfield, and with the consent of the Cathedral 
authorities we had arranged for the first Guild Union Festival, 
to be held in the Cathedral. This Festival was held at 
Lichfield, on July 13th, 1882. For this day we had had a 
splendid Banner worked by the Sisters of the Ditchingham 
House of Mercy, Norfolk. It was cloth of Gold on Red, and 
bore the emblems of S. Chad. After a celebration of the Holy 
Communion in the Parish Church at 5-45, fifty-six members 
of our Guild went to take part in this glorious day. The 
weather was splendid. We arrived at Lichfield 9-45. The 
procession was magnificent, and extended all round the Close 
and half way down Dam Street at the west front. It divided 
into three, and entered at the three doors. Surely never was 
there a goodlier sight, hundreds and hundreds of young 
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colliers in their best behaviour, and spirits. The service was 
grand in the extreme, and the Bishop preached a magnificent 
sermon. All our boys were guests, both to dinner and tea, of 
Bishop Abraham. The following is an account of this day 
taken from the Church's year book of 1883 : — 

On Thursday, July 13th, the members of the 
Communicants' Guilds and Societies throughout the diocese 
met at Lichfield. There were present about 200 males and 
.300 females. The greater part of the Guilds came from North 
■Staffordshire. The service was held in the Cathedral, and 
after prayers had been said, the Bishop of the diocese gave an 
address, full of that kind of spiritual instruction and 
encouragement which young communicants so much need. 
At the conclusion of the service, a conference was held in the 
Chapter-house, which resulted in the appointment of a 
Committee to consider the best means of giving assistance to 
Societies of Communicants throughout the diocese. It is 

■stated that at least seventy young men and lads from C , 

most of them engaged in the collieries there, were 
present at the service. This alone seems to point to the value 
■oi constituting some kind of organisation, by which such young 
men may be held together in the bonds of Christian 
brotherhood, and helped forward in their holy determination 
to stand and live by the faith which they have professed. 

Here is a table of the Service — 

Processional (outside) 436 — a. sm., tune 2nd, "Hark 
the Sound of Holy Voices." 

Processional in Cathedral, 472, tune 2nd, " Litany of 
Blessed Sacrament." 

Anthem after 3rd Collect, "As Pants the Heart." 
i^Mendelssohn). 

Hymn before Sermon, " Faith of our Fathers." 
Hymn after Sermon, 316, " Alleluia, Sing to Jesus." 
Recessional Hymn, 274, "Through the Night..." 
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A good many friends went with us, besides our members. 

1 remember an incident that day. When we got to C 

Station, I had not nearly enough money to pay the fares, but 
the Station Master kindly said that if paid by the month end it 
would do. At the month end I was little better off, and applied 
in desperation to a good friend, who sent me a cheque for the 
•whole, saying, " don't be so foolish again." 

GAMES. 

On the 19 th of September, 1882, we held a sort of Social 
Festival on the fourth anniversary of our being established 
in our Guild-house. After a good tea, the evening was spent 
in talking, singing, and games. Here, perhaps, I may say a 
word or two about games. We allowed no ordinary playing 
cards, and at first not even dominoes, though afterwards they 
were admitted. Bagatelle was always popular, so was " Go 
Bang," but Draughts was most popular of all. The Rev. E. 
A. Hillyard, of Christ Church, Belper, once asked me, " How 
do you do about games ?J'I find they so soon tire of them." 
'" Well, this is what I do. I put out, say, Draughts, and they 
go at it like mad for a time. When they ease off, I take these 
;away, and sit with them'^talking and telling tales for a time. 
Then I propose, say, " Go Bang ;" this takes on for a time, and 
then eases off ; then another time of talk comes, followed by a 
fit of " Snap Cards," and so on. The great point is to make it 
appear that you don't care whether they play or not ; if they 
think you want them to, they won't. A favourite game (of 
'Course against the rules, and therefore all the more popular) 
was, " Three strikes a penny." One poor youth was reared up 
against the wall, and his arms tied^; a football was then fastened 
on the pit of his stomach, at which the others used to have 
three strikes for a penny. They did this once too often ; I 
-caught them red handed, and the unfortunate " butt " was in a 
condition of collapse. From 7 to 7-30 every evening they knew 
they were pretty safe, for I was engaged at Church. 

These boys had many privileges. Among them, were 
addresses from clergy who took much interest in their work. 
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One was given by the Dean of Glasgow, and brother of the 
Vicar, who held them spell bound for two hours, while he gave 
them excellent advice, in the most interesting manner, on the 
subjects of Sobriety, Purity, and Companions. I have seen 
them sit like mice for considerably over two hours, listening to 
the eloquence of the Rev. F. Fessenden, from Niagara ; also 
numbers of them were attracted to hear the Rev. F. Calder- 
lecture on Astronomy. 

FINES, ETC. 

When there was any serious infringment of rules, or 
misbehaviour outside the Guild-house, by any members, the 
matter was always settled by a small select committee chosen 
at a meeting. Before this committee the culprit appeared, to 
make his defence, and matters were generally amicably settled, 
for there was nothing of which they had a more wholesome- 
dread than being expelled. 

I find a note_ in the minute book, dated February 5th^ 
1883, that twelve members were expelled for attending a 
meeting of the Salvation Army. Afterwards these members, 
were re-admitted, and it taught them a lesson. One thing is 
certain, that in trying to teach colliers how to be Church men, 
coquetting with dissent makes it utterly hopeless. 

About this time, 1883, the Roman Catholics built 
themselves a new Chapel, and vacated their temporary one in 
New Street. This I took for a Hall at a rent of six shillings, 
per week, so that with our two houses and this Hall our 
weekly rent amounted to fourteen shillings. This Hall turned 
out to be the greatest possible use. Here we held Meetings,, 
Classes, and Entertainments of all kinds. 

On July 5th, 1883, we had our first Practice of our 
Drum and Fife Band. This band, and all connected with it, 
brought immense interest to our Guild, and played a very 
important part in the civilising of our members ; but more of 
this anon. 
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On July 16th, 1883, came the second, and for us, the 
last. Guild Festival at Lichfield. Sixty-three members and 
friends went ; like its predecessor the Festival was a very happy 
one. The only flaw was the miserable provision made for 
dinner. Never shall I forget the poor boys' faces, when it was 
brought on the table ; many of them got up and left it. It 
consisted of a very small piece of pressed tinned beef, " dead 
oss " they called it, one onion and a tart. I am afraid we were 
all angry ; I was, at any rate with myself, because I had sent 
the money in advance. One shilling and one penny a head ! 
However, we made up for it on the following Thursday, when 
we had a splendid supper in our Hall, and laughed at our past 
misfortune. 

Our band was now about to make itself felt, and I may 
here say a word or two about it. 

It was a great anxiety, and a greater expense ; but, under 
its plodding and painstaking Conductor, it attained to a great 
height of success, both musically and practically. It was 
much sought after, and many of the gentry in the neighbour- 
hood did much to encourage and stimulate its members, The 
instruments were the best that could be got, supplied by 
Messrs. Wooley & Co., Nottingham, and consisted of piccolos, 
fifes, flutes, side drums, cymbals, triangles, and big drum. 
These instruments, together with uniforms, cost a cool £100. 
Their first turn out in public was on September 21st, 1883. 
The rules for this band will be found in an appendix. 

No better training for teaching usefulness could have 
been devised ; and the many disagreements and jealousies that 
certainly occurred gave many and good opportunities for 
private reproof, rebuke, and encouragement in perseverance. 

During the years from 1883 onwards, we were in 
constant communication with a neighbouring vicar, and there 
was much intercoriimunion between his young men and mine ; 
and our band and minstrel troupe gave several entertainments 
there, for their Young Men's Christian Association. In 
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connection with these young men, one event happened that I 
must, on no account, omit from this history of our Guild. A 
meeting was to be held in our "Lecture Hall" (Baptist), 
advocating " Disestablishment." We called a special meeting of 
our Guild, over eighty in number, and consulted what steps 
to take to " Confound their Politics." This is what we did. 
We invited over our friends, and they came, about thirty in 
number. Our plan of action was that all our own and their 
young men should quietly attend the meeting, going in by ones- 
and twos, distributing themselves over the room, two or three 
on a seat. This they did perfectly. All were to be still till 
questions were invited ; and then one of them, a youth of six 
feet, was to mount his seat, this being a signal for all the 
others to do the same, the leader saying, " Three cheers for 
Church and Queen." Then they went at it, one hundred 
young colliers with voices like young bulls. Never, I ween 
was such a defeat suffered by Liberationists. The lecturer 
turned white as a sheet, seized his bag, said something about a. 
train and fled. The rout was perfect. I love to think of it ; it 
cheers me even now to think of my dear faithful " boys." I 
gave them a splendid supper. " The Bands of the Syrians, 
came no more into the land," while I remained there. 

Now comes the saddest part of all my story, an incident 
that opened my eyes, and taught me such a lesson as I have: 
never forgotten nor ever can forget. A lesson that has burnt ia 
upon me not only the advisability of "Confession," but the 
downright necessity of it if our boys are to be kept pure. 

Opposite our Guild-house lived a lady and her husband, 
who took great interest in our Guild. One night she fancied she 
saw two of the boys fighting, by their shadows on the blind. 
She sent for me at once. They were only boxing, but I found 
out that there were still hot embers burning in the opponents' 
breasts. 

I sent for them both into my room, and talked theni' 
■ into penitence ; and they shook hands before they parted. One 
of the boys went home, but I could see that the other had. 
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evidently something on his mind that was troubling hiro 
much ! I could see he was ready to burst with trouble, — 
he was about sixteen years old, — I took his hand, spoke 
nothing, but looked at him for sometime in silence, and then 
said gently, " James, what is it ? " He fell on his knees, burst 
into tears, and confessed to his awful sin of impurity. I was 
astounded. But worse was to follow, I found that my most 
trusted member, who had superintendence of the whole 
establishment, and was trusted with my keys, &c., was the 
ringleader in this terrible sin, and actually used my private- 
room for his vile purposes. What was I to do ? Where 
would this grow to ? I had no one from whom to ask advice. 
When I mentioned it to the Vicar, which I did, he said " I 
don't understand you, I don't know what you mean, I don't 
believe it." 

. God only knows what a night I passed after this 
revelation ; and I verily believe I should have lost my reason, 
but for the faithfulness of some dozen of the older members. 
I called a meeting at once for the following night ; of course 
the sinful member was expelled, but we agreed that I should 
go to him, after the meeting, and give him twenty-four hours to 
clear out of the place altogether, or we would hand him over to 
the police. So determined was I, that even the tears and 
pleadings of his mother, enough to melt the heart of a stone, 
did not move me. He went, and I saw no more of him while 

at C . As soon as he had gone, I determined to see 

how far the evil had spread ; and to help me in this I went and 
asked the Rev. E. A. Hillyard to come and assist me, and 
speak to my boys. He agreed to do this, but on the very 
morning of the day he was 'to come I received a telegram to 
say he had an abscess on his tongue and couldn't speak. Again 
I was nearly wild, and set out to try to find someone else ; I 
didn't know whom, when I got in the train. A good priest was 
in the carriage, and seeing me worried asked the cause. 
" I will come," says he, and he did, and never, never, shall I 
forget his tact and loving words, or their magical effect upon 
the boys. I will not spoil them but give his notes complete; — 
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Notes of an address given to my boys after a terrible 
scandal, by the Rev. F. C. Long, Vicar of Tibshelf, written by 
himself, December 11th, 1884. 

"After the hymn, I plunged at once into business as 
follows : — 

1. — Referred to my conenction with the founder of Guilds 
(Father Lowder), thirty-one years ago. 

2. — Referred to the object of Guilds. 

3. — Referred to your (F. J. Metcalfe's) interest in this Guild, 
how it was part of your existence, consequently how 
this evil affected you. 

4. — Referred to the traitorous conduct of one from their midst 
and to Doeg the traitor of the Old Testament, the 
effect of his perfidy on David. 

5. — Spoke of base ingratitude. 

6. — Spoke of filthy conduct and insinuations, seldom forgotten. 

7. — How much might have been prevented earlier by them; 
cowardice in not speaking out. 

8. — How S. Paul put away the filthy person. 

9. — Asked if any deplored excision. (Here every hand was 
held up, to show satisfaction at expulsion). 

10. — Spoke of S. Paul's argument ; Bodies, Temples of the 
Holy Ghost, by Holy Baptism, and union with the 
Blessed Jesus in the Holy Communion. 

11. — Much sensation shown by some, at placing the hand of a 
crucifix, if possible, upon anything filthy. 

12. — Purity of Heaven shown by the Sun. 

13. — God's power beyond thought. 

14. — How awfully depraved to sully the purity of Almighty 
God (as dwelling in His Communicant) by contact 
with filth ; and that not only of body but mind, as done 
among them. 
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15. — The English punishment of murder by death makes 
no exception. The death of the soul insured by that 
which stood foremost in expulsion from Heaven. This 
had been in their midst, hence the great duty of prayer, 
and especially purest confessions. 

16. — No backwardness to be allowed in speaking out, in 
matters of vital importance. 

17. — Importance of unity, and fidelity to yourself. Blessing 
given at 8-30. 

This address electrified the boys for an hour and a half ; 
its effect was that nearly all went to confession ; and I 
found the contagion had only spread to thirteen members. 
Such was the splendid fidelity of the boys, that I never once 
heard the n;atter spoken of outside the Guild-house walls. 

The following is a note I find in our Guild report for 
.1884 :— 

" The spring and summer of 1884 were, to all appear- 
ance, our most prosperous times since our Guild was formed ; 
followed in the winter of the same year by a terrible reverse, 
which threatened at the time to break us up altogether, and 
would have done so had it not been for the faithfulness of 
many of our oldest members, and the way in which they rallied 
round me, and supported me in the most painful duty that it 
ever fell to my lot to perform as Warden of the Guild. I think 
I may say our faithfulness was mutual, for, just at this time, 
the Bishop of Southwell offered me the living of Donisthorpe, 
which I at once declined, for no other reason than that I could 
not bear to leave you when in such trouble." 

From this time I believe the affection between us was 
doubled, and trebled ; the boys sought to me for advice and 
help for every possible need. Like S. Paul, " I bear them 
witness they would have plucked out their eyes and given 
them to me,'' and willingly would I have given my life for 
them ; and they knew it. 
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All collier boys are either ringleaders themselves, or 
have a ringleader to follow ; and they do follow him like- 
sheep. I always took care to be well-in with the ringleaders, 
if possible, of every clique. Here's an example of the kind oF 
thing I mean : It was a hot summer afternoon, and some-, 
ten or twelve boys were half quarrelling as to what they 
should do ; some said bathe, some said cricket, &c. Presently in 
came a boy, a ringleader, with his hands in his pockets, saying, 
" What's up ?" All shouted at once ; but he simply said, " I'm 
going to bathe and you can please yourselves," and marched 
off. Not another v/ord was said ; all followed him like lambs. 

A boy who is a ringleader knows his power, and exercises, 
it. He is complete master of his " set," and can turn out, or 
take in, at will, while his power lasts. If a rival springs up^, 
the matter is probably settled by a fight ; and the vanquished 
must either give in, or find a new set, if he can. 

Now, to gain any good over these leaders, is a very 
difficult matter for the Parson. He must use more diplomacy 
and considerable skill. If he wants to reprove for some 
misbehaviour, or worse still, some sin, or evil influence, having- 
sent for the boy and obtained his interview, he must take him 
by surprise. The boy is expecting a reprimand, and has steeled 
himself for the contest. A welcome, a smile, and such greeting- 
as " Well, I am pleased you have come to see me, for I want 
you to help me in a matter that I can't very well manage,, 
without your advice. You will do what you can, won't you ? '*" 
Nine times out of ten you have won your boy, and made him. 
your friend. 

The next move is to call to mind some good point in, 
his character, or action he has done, and to speak of it as a, 
proof of goodness within him, and show how he had been 
chosen of God for the purpose. Lead on gently to his influence- 
on others by his good example, making special mention if 
possible of his attendance at Holy Communion. Here you can_ 
introduce where you want his help. You tell him he knows so 
much better than you do the temptations, and faults, of his- 
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companions ; then say, (mentioning the fault or sin, of which- 
he has been guilty), " If you had to advise a fellow how to stand 
against this fault, what should you say to him ?" Very probably 
here he will be silent. Then say, " Well, but what did you do- 
when you were so tempted ? " Very probably, he will look 
shyly at you at this point, and say, " Eh, Mester, you've 
catched me this time, I didn't ought to have done it, did I ? "' 
"No, my boy." Then comes your lesson. But the boy is. 
yours ; from thenceforth he will love you, and you can do 
anything with your young collier. Here comes in Confession, 
formal or informal, it matters little, if the penitence is there ; go • 
to the altar, he will follow you, and give hira absolution. 

I have seen dozens of boys ruined by the opposite plan. 
" Well, you've come, have you, I hardly expected you, I hope, 
you are thoroughly ashamed of yourself, you are a disgrace." 
How is the boy feeling now ? his heart is waxing hot within,,, 
but not with love. The climax is reached when in solemn 
tones, albeit displaying inward temper, the Parson says,. 
" Remember I'm your Vicar, and I warn you, if you do such 
things, what the consequence will be. Now go out and don't 
let me hear such things again." Poor boy, he goes now, " the 
fire is kindled, and at last he speaks with his tongue ! "' 
" Confound him, ' I'm your Vicar indeed,' it'll do his eyes good 

next time he sees me in his class, I'll be d ed if he's going 

to be boss over me." Meeting a mate he says, " I say. Bill, 
what dost think yon bloomed owd Parson's bin saying to me, 
&c." The mischief is done, and the boys are lost, probably for 
ever. 

To bring true penitence and sorrow for sin, there is 
nothing like the use of a Crucifix. Sit together and talk of it,, 
it brings reality home ! There is but one step from the 
Crucifix to true penitence. 

The history of my boys I must bring to a close, and 
yet how I would like to write of each and every one of them ! 
Some of them are in one part of the world, some in another ;, 
but none have forgotten, or ever will forget, the happy days of 
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their Guild life. Why did I leave them ? Was it because I 
wanted to be a Rector ? No, God forbid. I had refused six 
livings before I accepted my present charge. No, nothing 
could have turned me away, but an inward consciousness that 
my work was done. It was a sermon that gave great ofFence, 
and snapped the bond. 

I could not contain myself, an awful sin or rather 

series of sins had been committed, and that too, among our 

-own people. In velvet, satin, and silks, with morocco-bound 

" Prayers and Hymns," the perpetrators flaunted their 

presence in Church one Sunday evening, and I let fly. I 

■couldn't help it for the life of me, I couldn't. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SOME BOYS . AND THEIR CHARACTERS. 
JOHN. 

•^^HIS was a boy who went to work at the Colliery very- 
^^ young. He was a clever lad, and very musical. I taught- 
him to play the .organ in the Church, day after day, in 
the coldest of winter mornings. I have gone to the Church at 
five o'clock to give him his lessons. He got on well ; after a 
time I got him a place with a Clergyman, in a very country 
village, in Lincolnshire. This Clergyman soon became very 
attached to him, and John became his help, companion, and 
right hand. He was with him many years. After these years. 
of faithful service, in which he had become very proficient in 
his music, and was organist, he went to the S.P.C.K. College 
for training Lay Readers, in Stepney. Then he did some very 
useful work in Islington. The good old Clergyman now sent 
him to S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he worked with a will 
and in three years took his degree. He followed up his- 
University course at Ely Theological College, and was 
ordained Deacon in S. Paul's Cathedral, by the Bishop of 
London, on Trinity Sunday, 1902 ; and is now working hard 
in Hammersmith. So that even from our poor despised 

C , and its little Guild of collier boys, has gone. 

forth the Gospel message to the crowded streets of the great. 
Metropolis. 

HERBERT. 

Now, here was a tough character. Godless parents, evij 
surroundings, daily lessons in drunkenness, swearing, poaching 
He was a rough, half educated, passionate, selfish, and cruel 
youth. Untamed is the word to express his character. What 
was to be done with such a character as this ? He cost me 
many hours of anxiety, trouble, and almost despair. I fear my • 
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"prayers for him were not what they ought to have been ; it is 
■difHcult to deal with such a character, without daily Mass. One 
night I determined to make a try to convert him, and either 
"" kill or cure." We went into a woodyard, and sat down on a 
fallen tree. For four mortal hours, I pleaded, scolded, persuaded, 
"rebuked, reproved, exhorted," I hope "with all long suffering." 
After midnight we parted, and all I could say to myself was 
" hopeless ! " But some shaft, I know not what, had entered 
his soul ; he passed a sleepless night ; he sought me the next 
evening, and said, " I want to speak to you alone." We went into 
my room. He sat down, held down his head, twirled his cap 
for some time, and then blurted out, " Tha's made me ' raught ' 
(blubber), I could'na slape last neet, I've be'n a bad un." 
He certainly made a great effort to improve, moderated his 
language, and gave up his drink. Some time after this he was 
overtaken with a great sin, unhappily little considered a sin 
in those days. His manner of telling me was sad, and grieved 
me much. I was with him in the train with some others of 
our Guild, when he suddenly said, " I ha's christened my bab 
jast neet." It was with difficulty I turned the subject, he was 
utterly unable to see the wrong. Poor fellow, I lost sight of 
him for some time, and he is married now, God help them 
both ! One night, when preaching in a mission in the 
neighbourhood, I saw him at the bottom of the room. He had 
seen my name on some bill, and couldn't keep away. As I 
was preaching, all his old and better thoughts came back ; and, 
after service, he could hardly speak through his tears. I 
begged him to return to the better way. " No, he said, I can't. 
You are the only parson I can talk to, when you are gone I 
shall be bad again." Of one thing I am certain, by God's love 
he will be brought in at the last ; for he loved me, and I loved 
and do love him still. And if I love him, who am but a 
sinner, what must be the love of his Saviour ? He cannot 
will not, cast out this poor lost sheep. 

" BILLY." 

Billy was a choir boy. One night he behaved disgrace- 
fully, and defied the master's orders. I sent him out of the 
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"Church, saying, " Come to my room to-morrow at six o'clock, 
^nd bring a cane, and I will thrash you." Ox course, I did not 
-expect he wQuld come ; but he did, and brought the cane with 
him. " Well," I said, " I didn't think you would come." He 
replied, " My father made me, he said if I didn't come and 
liave a hiding, he'd give me two." Making him put himself in 
a proper position, with his head between my knees, I gave him 
-six strokes. He was cured, and did not sulk. 

As I sit and look at the photograph of " my boys,'' I 
-find one of a youth who was one of my steadiest and greatest 
helps. His name is William, and one or two circumstances 
of interest come to my mind. He was as steady as old time, 
and a regular communicant ; a collier, now a railway goods 
man. He was mostly serious, and very sparing with his 
•smiles. When 22 he wanted to marry a girl, the daughter of 
a Baptist, who, however, was not willing she should have a 
Churchman. In his trouble he came to me, in despair. "Why 
man," I said, " you are not going to be beaten, and give in so 
•easily, are you ? " " What can I do ? " said he. " Leave it to 
me," says I, " I'll get you your wife." I tried to put in the 
banns at the Union, but they would not have them, because 
■the girl was " under age." Then I posted off to the Mother 
Church, where people from our district were constantly 
married, and put the banns in there, asking my friend who 
published them, — well, not to omit the girl's name, but, perhaps, 
an opportune cough, or sneeze, might, only might, come on 
unfortunately just at the time of pubhshing. The banns were 
"duly published ; now for the wedding. Poor William came 
•and said, " What is she to do about her wedding clothes, she 
can't put them on, her mother won't let her ? " " What, done 
-again ! " I said. " Now go and tell her to throw them out of 
the back bedroom window to-night, in a bundle ; I will be there 
to catch them, and she can come to my rooms in the morning 
and put them on." In the morning, providence came to our 
aid. The mother had a sick headache, and it poured with 
rain. The carriage fetched them from my rooms, and I went 
with them to the Church, and married them myself. When 
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the wedding was over, I packed them off to Morecambe,, 
saying, *' stay there till I telegraph its safe for you to come- 
home." 

The father was very angry, and threatened to shoot me. 
On the following Monday, I went and called on him (the- 
father). He came to the door. I began at once, and said, " I 
hear you want to shoot me. Now then, shoot." He couldn't 
help laughing at my looks and manner, and said, " Come in 
Master, and have tea with me, and we'll talk about it ;'' which 
we did, and came to the conclusion that " it was done and 
couldn't be helped." The fugitives returned, and were 
forgiven and received, and none have ever since regretted the 
runaway wedding. 

Two boys now come into my mind whose history is. 
interesting, W. and J. Both worked at the pits, yet both 
aspired to better things. I gave equal help to both, in this 
way. First, I got a nomination form, a shareholder in the 
G.N.R. recommending them for examination on that line as 
clerks. I took them both to London, and they both passed^ 
and were duly appointed as clerks on the line near Leeds^ 
at 16/- per week. I signed a bond for both, of £200, as a. 
guarantee of their honesty. I was, of course, in constant 
communication with them. By degrees I began to feel uneasy 
about them. I wrote to one, W., a letter, which brought from 
him a very long letter of four sheets in reply. They had both 
been seduced and led off, and fallen into bad hands — in fact, had 
frequented a bad house. W.'s letter was the more penitent, 
full of shame and sorrow, and bore on it the stamp of reality. 
J.'s also professed penitence, but laid the fault on some one 
else, which was a bad sign. W.'s penitence was true^ 
deep, and lasting. He is now greatly respected, and happily 
married. Of J. I had again bad news, and there were nasty 
rumours of embezzlement. I went to Leeds to see him ; he 
came and met me in the vestry of S. Saviour's Church. He 
made his confession, and returned to his work, really meaning 
to amend. Why did he not ? His master was a racing betting 
man, and he made him an accomplice. When I found this 
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out I at once withdrew my name as security for the bond ; and 
of course, he was dismissed. After this, he and his family 
looked on me as an enemy. What else could I have done ? 
I often look on his photograph, and long once more to meet 
him as of old. Some day the time will come. 

There was a group of youths, five in number, who 
always clung together; they were styled by the rest, "The 
gentlemen five ;" they trusted me implicitly for guidance. I 
look at them now ; they are on one photograph. How strange 
are God's ways ! The one I loved the most, for whom I would 
any day have given my life, has turned out worst. How I long, 
how I pray for the day to come when he shall return again to 
his first love, for come it assuredly will ! God only knows the 
hours and hours that I have wrestled with him ; and shall 
Satan prevail ? no, never. I feel, as I write this, I shall see 
his return. The other four are all good men. Two are engine 
drivers, one a schoolmaster, one on the railway. Neither they 
nor I shall ever forget the warfare we carried on together 
against evil in days now long gone by. 

All these are but typical cases out of over 400 boys that 
passed through my hands. 

I should like to close these remarks about my boys with 
the words of a beautiful letter, from one who always took the 
deepest interest in their welfare through the whole existence of 
our Guild, — a true Saint of God — Bishop Hobhouse. 

Wells, Somerset, 

Maundy Thursday, 1886. 
My dear Mr. Metcalfe. 

" I am truly glad to hear of you and your welfare, and 
of your young men, once more. 

I am ready to be continued as an honorary member of 
the Guild. Most sincerely do I hope that it may be as fruitful 
as you, its founder, can desire. I have just dropped anchor 
here for the rest of my life, having bought a house in the city. 
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It was time to be settled. My strength has failed steadily for 
two years, and my eyes are giving me constant warning of 
their desire for rest. I need a reader and a writer for their 
benefit, and I hope to find one here. 

The Cathedral Service gives me a valued opportunity 
for waiting daily on God in public, and I have many kinsfolk 
and friends in the country to share my leisure and enliven if 
My sons are out in their professions, and are but little at home, 
but they are a comfort to me, added to many others which are 
kindly vouchsafed to cheer me in the eighth decade of rny life. 

I have no wish to be other than I am, until the greaj 
-change comes for which I daily strive to be ready. 

My wife joins me in kind regards and well-wishing. 
May God grant you a happy Easter, and give you fresh 
strength and courage for the hard measure of service which is 
_your lot ! 

Ever yours affectionately in the Lord, 

Edmund Hobhouse, 

Bishop. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



WARNINGS — WITH EXAMPLES. 



HIS chapter of my book I would rather not write, but it 
would be unjust to my boys, my readers, and myself, 
if I did not do it. 

It was indeed an eye-opener to me, as little by little I 
■discovered how many of my boys were caught in the toils of 
those pests of Society, Quack Doctors, who send forth their 
pernicious literature among our young men, surreptitiously 
•and secretly, from their detestable " Halls of Medicine," which 
are neither more nor less than so many horrid entrances to 
hell. 

" Man know thyself " is an attractive title ; and, as the 
poor youth begins to read, he is lured on and on, becomes more 
and more frightened as to his state ; and at last, in sheer terror, 
«eeks for help, as he believes, at the hands of one of these 
wretches, in his den of privacy. When a youth comes to me 
and asks me for a loan of £1 10s. or £^, I know only too 
well what that means. If those unhappy and misguided 
people, calling themselves Protestants, who are for ever crying 
■out about confession, would exercise their zeal and energy on 
the suppression of these hells of filth and impurity, they might 
indeed do some good in the world. How fearful this evil is 
.and how far spreading I dare not think, but know that some 
oi the very men in our choirs are ensnared in these vile traps. 

One young man, poor fellow, — dead now — was em- 
ployed by one of these villains as a bill-poster. I caught him 
at it. He confessed, and told me all his sad history. He 

■could not pay the demands of the Quack, so was employed in 
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advertising his filthy trade, in payment for advice. " Send back: 
those bills at once," I said. " I daren't," he said "he'd have me 
up, I daren't ! I daren't ! " he piteously cried. " Give them 
to me." I forced them from him. " I will deal with him, he- 
daren't sue you, don't you fear." So I freed the poor fellow 
from the Quack. But to such a state had this vile fellow 
brought my poor boy, it cost me £6 to restore him to health 
and manhood, under a good doctor ; and even then, after a time, 
he grew consumptive and died. Oh, how true in all such cases 
as these are the last words of the epistle of S. James i: 
" Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth and one. 
convert him ; let him know that he which converteth a sinner- 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins." 

THE SHORT HISTORY OF " WILLIE." 

One of my best and truest and dearest friends was a. 
boy named "Willie." When a little boy, he was found 
wrapped in a bundle on the doorstep of a workhouse one- 
morning. He had no friends. Here he was brought up tilf 
he was old enough to run away, and for weeks slept under 
haystacks, begging his bread ; of course he was caught, and 
taken back to the Union. After a time an Uncle, or someone- 
claiming to be an Uncle, took him to his own home, where I 
became acquainted with him. This man was very kind to 
him for about a year, when he married a " Virago," who beat,, 
clammed, and ill-treated "Willie," intending no doubt ta 
finish him off. At this time he was in the Choir ; and one. 
night when, at Choir practice in an upstairs room, this " she- 
bear " rushed in, and seized him by the " skuft of the neck," 
saying she would " break all his bones." I came to the rescue- 
and pulled him away from her, and ordered her downstairs 
She went, shaking her fist at him, saying " I shall catch thee- 
when thou come out." " Get out," I said to her. " I'll go- 
home and fetch my bonnet and sit on stairs till he comes out," 
says she. " Off you go " I said " and fetch your bonnet," which 
she did. The moment she was gone, I told " Willie " to " cut 

and run " to a certain field about half a mile away, and sit 
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under the hedge till I came. He ran off like a stag ; I stopped 
till practice was done, and when I went downstairs, there sat 
Madam waiting. I said, " Kindly move off, I want to lock the 
door." "Ah, I know," she said, " but I'll catch him if I sit 
here all night." " All right," I said, " Good-night, I hope 
you'll sleep well," and I left her sitting there. I found 
■" Willie " under the hedge ; he came out when I called, and I 
took him to a distant farm, where the good woman took him 
in, and kept him for two years, after which he went to wait on 
the late Rector of Treeton, who was an invalid. The strain 
■was too great; for the poor man was very heavy and helpless. 
Willie was ill after about a year and a half, and went to 
Sheffield Royal Infirmary. From there I fetched him, and, 
for three months, nursed him in my own bedroom. He got 
■worse ; his complaint caused his breath to be most offen- 
sive, and I sometimes wonder how I bore it for all that time. 
At last, one Sunday morning at four o'clock, he burst a 
blood vessel, and in about an hour passed very peacefully 
away. I jumped up from my bed, and did what I could ; but 
he was gone before I could get assistance. It was a pouring 
wet morning ; I slipped on some clothes, went up a woodyard, 
fetched a plank, and laid out my friend with my own hands. 
His funeral was indeed a sight, for everyone respected him. 
Though only nineteen years old, I could not have taken it to 
save my life, but ray friend Rev. E. Mullins, now Rector of 
Langwith, came and took it for me. I can never forget that 
day, or the loss I sustained when my collier boy was gone (he 
had been a collier when with his Uncle). A few days after 
the funeral, came Madam, and said, " I've come fer our Bill's 
clothes." " Have you," I answered, " Well he hadn't any, for 
they were all mine." His body rests in the Cemetery, and 
there is a simple cross to his memory, in Treeton Churchyard. 

Some may like to know the spiritual state of this lad. 
He was as pure in thought, word, and deed, as fresh driven 
snow. A somewhat curious incident occurred during this 
boy's life, which was fraught with consequences of the most 

important kind in after years to me and my boys. 
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One day, when Willie had come over to see me, he was-, 
very unwell ; a woman of some experience in such matters, 
assured me he was suffering from "worms," and said that if 
I would take him to a man in a neighbouring town, he could 
cure him, as he was a specialist in this form of complaint. 
Of course, this man was a quack ; and now, taking the boy with 
me, I had my first interview with a real quack, which I will 

describe. Entering his " doctor's shop," I said, "Is Mr. 

at home ?" " Yes, sir," replied a youngish looking man. " Can 
I see him ? " " Yes, sir, do you wish to consult with him 
privately ?" I then said, " I want him to examine this young- 
man, but in ray presence." " Certainly, sir, will you walk this 
way ? " We went upstairs. Presently in came the quack,, 
the identical man we had seen in the shop. He had assumed 
an important air, as well as a more important wig. Says I,. 
utterly disregarding all this paraphernalia, " Kindly tell me if 
this boy is troubled with worms." He gave me a look of 
exquisite pity for my ignorance, and asked, " Do you wish me to 
make a professional examination of him, sir ? " " Yes," I said, 
" and then give me some medicine, if it is the case ! " " Walk 
this way," he said to the boy, taking him behind a screen. I 
followed. He laid the boy on a sort of sofa, and undoing his 
clothes pretended to examine him, with sundry shakes of the- 
head and tappings on the heart. " Well," I said again, " has 
he worms ? " Making no reply, at once he walked into a. 
corner of the room, pretending to be out of the lad's hearing, 
and shaking his hypocritical head and curls on his wig, he said,, 
in an unctuous solemn tone, " Sir, this is a case for spiritual, 
not medical advice." I longed to knock him down. " Do yoa 
keep medicine for worms ? " I again asked, " if so, give me a, 
bottle. Come along, Willie, and let us go." He gave me 
some stuff in a bottle, which I paid a trifling sum for and threw 
away. From this moment, I made quacks and quackery a 
special study, especially in regard to their fiendish ways of 
ensnaring, intimidating, and ruining young men. Should any 
of my readers desire information on the frightful extent of this- 
evil among their youths, let them buy a book entitled, " Quacks» 

and Quackery," and their hair will stand on end at its revela.- 
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tions. Further, I would recommend for large and careful 
distribution a booklet, " A Physician's sermon to Young Men." 
It is excellent both in tone and matter. 

There are many signs, not noticeable to the ordinary- 
teacher and priest, by which can be seen whether the unhappy 
youth has been caught in the coils of these pests of society,, 
" quacks," which I cannot write of in a book like this ; but: 
about which, in the interests of our young men, I shall be only too 
happy to inform any one engaged in work among young men. 

There are three distinct objects which we must have, 
before us in this great work. 1 — Prevention. 2 — Protection.. 
3 — Restoration. 

1 — Prevention. — A boy of thirteen or fourteen is leaving- 
school for the pit. Oh, my brother, would you keep him pure 
amidst the contaminating influence into which he is now to be 
plunged ? " What can I do ? " you say. You can do everything. 
Stand on the church steps, the Sunday before he goes to work> 
after Evensong ; let him stand beside you. Say to your congre- 
gation " look at this child, so pure, so happy." Tell them he has 
now to pass through the very fires of Hell ! ^Implore their 
prayers for his protection. Hundreds will be moved to prayers 
and tears in his behalf. Let him kneel before you on the steps ; 
raise your hand over his head and say, " O Heavenly Father, 
keep and protect this Thy servant now going forth ' to fight the 
good fight of Faith ; ' let Thy Fatherly hand, we beseech Thee, 
ever be over him ; let Thy Holy Spirit ever be with him ; give 
him in charge of Thy Holy Angels, that they may keep him in 
all Thy ways, that in the end he may obtain everlasting life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth, ever one God world without end. 
Amen." Then, placing your hand on his head, give him a 
blessing. " God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, preserve, and keep you ; the Lord mercifully with. 
Kis favour look upon you, and so fill you with all spiritual 
benediction and grace, that you may so live in this life, that in 
the world to come, you may have life everlasting." Then after 
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a moment or so of silent prayer, and when the people have 
risen from their knees, invite the parents and friends of the boy 
to come to a special celebration of the Holy Sacrament, on the 
day and hour when he commences work. So far, so good. 
But you must have the boy privately, and tell him in the 
plainest language, not only what he must do in the duty of 
Tvatching and praying, but the actual sins he must watch for. 
You must be most careful to explain fully the meaning of the 
evil words, and actions, he will hear and see ; and then this 
must be followed up by seeing the boy, or boys, if possible, in 
the evening, for a time, and getting them to tell you exactly 
Tvhat they have learnt, or how they have been taught, or treated, 
by those already working there. If this is not done at Jirst, 
very soon they will be ashamed to repeat the words and 
actions they have heard and seen. Then the mischief is done, 
perhaps for ever. 

Bazaars, classes, clubs, &c., are all as nothing in value, 
•compared to this all important work. 

2. — Protection. — My brothers, in every pit, in every work- 
shop, see that you have at least one faithful young man who 
■can protect and encourage these lads in their trial, some young 
man who will speak to them cheerfully, pray for them, and 
join you, whenever he can, in your intercessions before the 
altar. Is not the daily offering of the Holy Sacrifice the one 
^reat need of our colliery villages ? The work is so tremendous, 
that nothing less ought to satisfy us. We must be in constant 
touch and communication with these our helpers ; we can often 
do more good through them than we can by ourselves. 

3. — Restoration, — Here is the hardest, and withal the 
most delicate, work of all. Of course, if they first come to us, 
the work is comparatively easy; but I am speaking of tha 
lapsed. First, we have to mark our man ; then we have to 
■catch him ; lastly, to keep him. 

Now here's a mighty work. Oh how we need the help of 
the Holy Spirit ! Whgt^^|^|tj^ri^ug^^re must be of the « Gift 
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that is in us by the laying on of hands ! " May I give an 
example of the conversation I have found most useful ? 
My patient will be probably some young man or youth I have 
noticed behaving very badly in church, on Sunday. First I 

call on his mother, and cheerfully say, " Mrs. , I want to see 

your John, or Albert, &c., as the case may be ; I have some- 
thing particular to say to him that he will like to hear ;" and I 
rnake an appointment. At the appointed time the boy is almost 
sure to come. Then we begin. Of course, I must speak first. 
Perhaps I say a word or two of encouragement of some good 
■quality I know him to possess, or perhaps I say " If you were 
tempted to such and such a fault what would you do ? because 
I want to advise some one who has asked me ; tell me, for 
instance, what you did under the same circumstances ? " 
Perhaps, at our first interview, we shall get no further than 
this. I shall just say, " Well, come again to-morrow, or some 
■other day soon, and meanwhile we will think it over ; we must 
be friends, for I need your help in many ways, and perhaps I 
may be able to help you in some ways too." He is sure to 
come again. Then we begin in earnest in the presence of God, 
he kneeling at the altar rail, I sitting within it. I remind him 
•of his Baptism. I say, " I know you want to be a good, obedient 
■child of God, don't you ? " he will always say " yes." We say 
the Lord's Prayer together ; and, then probably he is in a 
frame of mind to answer anything ; and if he sticks fast, I say, 
'" Now then, out with it, never mind, don't be afraid, I have 
been quite as bad as you." Then it will generally come ; and you 
have regained and restored a soul, whose gratitude, expressed 
•or not, is beyond all question. At this point, sometimes, it is 
well to give absolution ; but generally it is best to fix a third 
interview for confession, and absolution, before the next 
'Communion. 

" ANOTHER WILLIE." 

This was another dear affectionate boy, who died a 

TOiartyr to the then prevalent system of " Educational 

■Cramming." He was seventeen years old when he died of 

■consumption, brought about by his being forced on, because he 
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was clever, by his master, the head master of the school irt 
which he taught. Three weeks before he died I visited him.. 
His parents were dissenters, and the poor fellow was not even 
baptized. I nursed him day and night ; and, towards the end 
of his time, he would not let anyone else do anything for him. I 
baptized him, and gave him the Blessed Sacrament on the 
same day. At night, I used to lie down on the floor beside his. 
bed. Our affection grew intense. There was an episode I can 
ne\-er forget, towards the end of his life. He was particularly 
ill one Saturday night ; the company downstairs were making- 
an awful noise (in a public-house). I asked the father to go 
and stop them. He would not ; he said he couldn't afford to- 
drive them away, they might never come back. I believe I 
called him a wretch, or some other such name. I went down 
to the tap room myself, and asked the men to be quiet, and 
told them the reason why. They said how sorry they were ; 
and, after inviting me to " sup " with them, said, " Poor lad, 
we won't disturb him again ;" and after this they were as quiet, 
as lambs. A " pot seller," outside, behaved in the same kind 
way, when I asked him. The boy passed away next morning.. 
The memory of his love for his God, and his joy at his baptism, 
and first and last Communion are ever in my mind. He was- 
another really pure in heart. 



Yet another boy and friend, with one or two beautiful 
events in his last days. At sixteen he was confirmed — a good^. 
merry, happy lad. He at once gave over swearing in the pit^ 
and took to whistling instead. I believe I am right in saying 
he never swore again after Confirmation. When about 
eighteen years old, he met with a fearful accident in the pit,, 
and was never again able to use any of his lower limbs : if you 
pushed a pin in his leg he did not feel it. He was in this state- 
five or six years, yet always happy. For some time he was able, 
to be pushed or drawn about. He was a great favourite with 
our Guild boys ; and many was the kind, good, and unselfish 
action they did for him. One, in particular, I will mention. It 

is this : One day about the time he was hurt, a lady, much 
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interested in our Guild work, sent me a beautiful Bookcase,, 
with middle and wings. It was of Maple wood, and had hand- 
some trimming of embossed red leather. It made a splendid 
addition to our reading room. When I came back from one 
of my holidays, I found the bookcase gone, and the books- 
piled on the floor. " Where's the bookcase ? " I demanded. 
All the boys looked at one another slyly, and remained 
silent. Presently, one said " We'll show it you to-morrow,, 
when we have done it." " Done what ? " I asked. " Oh, you 
will see, and I am sure you will be pleased," he replied.. 
" Well, I hope you havn't injured it," I said. To-morrow 
came, and I went to see the bookcase. They had chopped it 
all to bits ; made a " go-cart " of it, with handle to pull, and 
wheels on it, and in the cart sat, laughing, the poor broken- 
backed boy, Harry. What could I say ? What could I say but 
"God bless you " with all my heart ; yes, and miles and miles. 
did these boys drag their companion, in his " bone-shaker," 
over hill and dale, till he could bear it no longer, as it had - 
no springs. We afterwards bought him a basket bath-chair^ 
Poor boy, he died under touching circumstances. In our large: 
room upstairs in another street, we were choir practising, when 
a message came to me " Harry's worse." I ran off to his bed 
side. He cast on me a look of intense affection. I took him in 
my arms, and his head dropped on my breast, as his soul 
returned to his God. And there, in the Cemetery, he is. 
buried, not far from the gate ; and at his grave stands a simple, 
and lone Cross, put up by his mates, the only thing that I. 
know of that tells of those happy Guild days. 

One thing I well remember of this boy, before he was. 

stricken down. I used often, when they were all at work in 

the day time, to make a great boiling of " spice " i.e., "butter-. 

scotch." Orle day, I put a large glass jar-full in the cupboard 

(with glass doors) ; by the side of it I put half-a-sovereign.. 

When I came in next day, and went to the cupboard, the 

bottle was empty, but the money was there undisturbed. 

" Who's stolen the spice ? " I asked. " Nobody," said Harry,, 

laughing, " it was ours — you know it was." " Why didn't you. 
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take the money too ? " " Why, becos it wasn't ours — you 
know.it wasn't." 

"Eh! Harry, Harry! many's the lesson of patience, 
faith, and love, I've learnt from you. Pray for your old 
Master in your happy place of rest ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

MISSIONS. 

♦II^AVING had some considerable experience in parochiaF 
'■•' missions, I may, perhaps, be able to say a word or two- 
that will interest my readers ; as most of those I have 
taken, or assisted in, have been among colliers. The first 
mission in which I took active part was in 1879. How, or 
by what means, my Vicar was persuaded to have one, I cannot 
now remember. Formally, on the first evening of the mission, 
he put the parish in the charge of the Missioners — and 
although many times during the twelve days, he said to me 
" Oh, why did I put these men in charge ? I wish I had my 
people back ! " — yet, he never in any way hindered their 
work, though often it must have pained him. This mission 
did untold good. I know, even now, where to look, to see its. 
results. 

In preparing for this Mission, the Vicar and I visited 
every house together ; after which we divided the parish, and 
went to different districts. His mode was unique, but was a 
decided success. For instance, in a long row of houses he 
would go and knock at six doors ; when the women appeared 
at them all, he stepped back on the road and told them about 
the mission, and how they would be visited, etc.; while I 
distributed a litte booklet, called, "Break up your fallow 
ground." My district was all about the Mission]'^School 
Church, of which I have written elsewhere. I remember well 
one interesting case of a hardened, oldish woman, who was 
determined she would have neither me nor my tracts. The 
first time I called, she peeped through the door, and ordered 
me off. The next time, I was ready for her ; and when she 
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opened the door I threw the mission paper into the house. 
She picked it up and threw it out. Next time, she was busy, 
and her husband came to the door, and said, " Come in and 
sit down, and don't take no notice of her, you're welcome.'' 
I sat and chatted a long time, and he made the old woman 
give us some tea ; this broke the ice, and the woman 
• afterwards tolerated me. 

One thing I learnt in the missions I took, that it is worse 
than useless to try to work a mission under two kinds of 
circumstances. One, where there has been little or no 
preparation. Secondly, where the Priest is timid, or in the 
least degree afraid of his people. I have worked missions 
that have been happy, and splendid, and lasting in their 
results ; and also some that have hung like a dead weight 
round my neck all the time. 

Let the foolish people who rave about confession, listen 
to one or two experiences I will relate. In one place a poor 
•sinner, much moved, and under deep realisation of his sin, 
<;ame to see me, and fell prostrate before God, and poured out 
•an awful tale of woe and sin. His sobs were fearful to hear. 
When he grew calm, I prayed with him ; and then, as he 
humbly and heartily desired it, I gave him absolution. The 
last time I enquired about him, he was faithful and true in 
his new life. I have never before, or since, seen or heard of 
such a case. 

In another Mission, a poor, weak minded, drunken 
man came imploring for help to overcome his sin. " I cannot 
pass, I know I cannot pass that public." He prayed, he 
resolved, and he tried ; and by the help of a mate he succeeded. 
For three months this mate met him just before he got to the 
public, and walked with him past, until he was safe. I cannot 
remember now how much longer the good mate helped his 
friend. It was a labour of love, for which he will some day 
receive his reward. 

To-day, there is living not far from Manchester, a man 

who does much work for God and the Church, out of simple 
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love and faith in Jesus Christ. A few years ago, he was 
hterally, the terror of the whole neighbourhood, a raging 
madman. Now the devils have departed, and he is sitting 
clothed and in his right mind. His happy, cheerful face, 
well betoken the happy state of his mind. What confession 
has done for this man is the joy of angels, and the glory of 
his God. I am proud to count him among the best and 
truest of my friends. 

Coming out of a Church, after a mission service and 
-Sermon, one night, I was walking behind two women and 

heard this observation, "Well, what dun yer think on 'ini?" 
■■" By guy, misses, he's a scorcher ; what a breast he's getten, 

I could play skittleson it ! " 

Passing a church at the seaside one day, and hearing a 
voice, I pushed open the door and stepped in, sitting down on a 
bench just inside. In the pulpit was a gentleman, as smooth 
as a bottle of olive oil. His voice was of the softest ; 
resembling the purring of pussy. Around him were some fifty 
or sixty ladies, evidently great admirers of his. Most of them 
had note books. Seeing me at the end of the church he 
exclaimed, " Will the dear brother come forward ? " (The 
Vicar came, himself, down the church, and fetched me up.) 

Smiling on me with unctious pity (I suppose I looked 
suspicious about the neck), he said, " Deeah Brother, I was 
just discoursing on the appearance of the Lord to Joshua. I 
will just give you the heads of my discourse as far as I have 
gone." Which he accordingly did and then went on with his 
subject. Presently looking straight at me he said, " Once I 
was baptized, ah, yes, but it did not do me any good, alas, no, 
none ! I was confirmed, but still no good, no good. I sang in 
a choir, but not to the Lord ; I was wondering how the con- 
gregation admired my voice. But one day (here a long pause), 
■one day, the Lord sent His arrows right into my heart, I was 
-converted, saved, happy. Deeah Brother, how is it with you ? " 
The ladies were all weeping around him, smiling sadly. 
Shaking his head, and waving his kid gloved hand over the 
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pulpit-edge, he said, in a voice, of which I never heard the like, 
" Weep on dear daughters of Jerusalem, weep on." The effect 
was magical ; never did I witness such a sight. In the midst of 
this extraordinary scene, he said, " Deeah souls, let us pray for 
the poor woman who left this church last night in anger,, 
because I told her she was a sinner." Then he prayed, in a 
quivering voice of intense pity, enough to break the hardest 
heart. When he ceased, and silence had again brought his 
hearers to the extremity of hysterics, he said, " Now let us pray 
that the woman who left this church in anger because I told 
her she was a sinner may return to-night, and be converted ; " 
and again in liquid words of oil, and honey, he instructed the 
Almighty in His duty to the poor sinful woman. The whole 
thing to me was nauseating in the extreme. On leaving the 
church he took one of my hands in both of his, and with a look 
of exquisite pity, said, " Will you come again to-night brother 
at eight o'clock ? " My reply I will not record. 

KILLAMARSH CHURCH MISSION. 

November, 1900, will never be forgotten by the 
people of Killamarsh. It has made a mark that will last 
through all Eternity. Long before the Mission began, earnest 
prayer and intercession had been sent up before the throne of 
God, for His blessing on it, from all parts of the country, and 
from many a heart in foreign lands. 

Here is one instance out of many. A gentleman of 
this neighbourhood, staying in Brighton this autumn, heard, 
when at Church one Sunday morning, a large congregation 
asked to pray for God's blessing on the Mission to be held at 
Killamarsh ! How God has heard and answered these 
prayers so many of us know, and earnestly we pray God to 
bless those who have brought such blessings on us. 

A fortnight before the Mission began, two Sisters of 
Mercy came to work amongst us, from S. Peter's Sisterhood, 
Horbury ; and it is impossible to describe the earnest zeal with 
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which they laboured incessantly. From early morning til! 
late at night, did these faithful, loving women toil on amongst 
our people. The influence they exercised, and the affection 
they won will never be known in this world. 

These good Sisters found that their way had been pre- 
pared for them by our own workers, who had many times 
tramped the Parish, with letters, papers, notices and time- 
tables. Constant intercession had been sent up, for many 
months, from the Altar of the Parish Church. 

The Mission proper began on the evening of November 
3rd, at 4-30 p.m., when the Missioners, the Rev. Fr. Healy, 
of the House of the Resurrection, Mirfield, and the Rev. Fr. 
Maitland, of S. Michael's, Tividale, Staffordshire, met the 
workers and Sisters at tea in the Mission Room ; after which 
they both spoke a few words of encouragement and love. At 
7 p.m., the first Service was held in the Parish Church, when 
the Missioners were received, welcomed, and blessed, by the 
Rector. A short address from the Missioners followed. 
There was a good congregation. Thus began the happiest 
and most blessed ten days ever known or experienced in 
Killamarsh by hundreds of yearning, longing souls; who 
asking, seeking and knocking have received, found, and been 
admitted into, the love and fellowship of Jesus. " Let us 

&IVE THANKS UNTO THE LoRD, FOR He IS GRACIOUS AND 

His mercy endureth for ever." 



LETTER FROM THE RECTOR OF KILLAMARSH. 

Killamarsh Rectory, May, 1900. 
My Dea^^ People : 

" Listen to these awful words, said to me in Lichfield 
Cathedral, on the 4th Sunday in Advent, 1874, when I was 
called to the " office of a Priest in the Church of God." — 

" Have always, therefore, printed in your remembrance, 
how great a treasure is committed to your charge. For they 
are the sheep of Chrig^^^jj^^i ^^^feM^t w*'!* ^^s death, and 
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for whom He shed His blood. The Church and Congregation 
whom you must serve is His Spouse and His Body. And if 
it shall happen the same Church, or any Member thereof, to 
take any hurt or hindrance by reason of your negligence, ye 
Jknow the greatness of the fault, and also the horrible punish- 
ment that will ensue. Wherefore consider with yourselves the 
•end of your Ministry towards the children of God, towards the 
Spouse and Body of Christ ; and see that you never cease 
your labour, your care and diligence, until you have done all 
that lieth in you, according to your bounden duty, to bring all 
such as are, or shall be committed to your charge, unto that 
•agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, and to that 
ripeness and perfectness of age in Christ, that there be no place 
left among you, either for error in religion, or for viciousness 
in life." 

These solemn words are constantly in my mind, and I 
feel compelled, at this time, to make a special effort that every 
soul in this Parish may hear a call from God, and to bring them 
face to face with the "things that belong unto their Peace." 
For this purpose, with the sanction of our Bishop, who will 
give us his blessing and his prayers, I have invited the Rev 
Fr. Healy, of the House of the Resurrection, Mirfield, Yorks., 
to conduct a mission for us in November next ; and he has 
•consented to do so, together with helpers whom he will 
bring with him. We must all remember that we can never 
again, after the Mission, be as we were before it ; we shall be 
better or worse, according as we hear the Message of God, 
and accept or refuse the Message of Pardon and the Gift of 
Peace. If we refuse or disregard, hear what God Himself 
says : — 

" Because I have called, and ye refused ; I have 
stretched out My hand, and no man regarded ; 

" But ye have set at nought all My counsel, and would 
none of My reproof ; 

" I also will laugh at your calamity ; I will mock when 
.your fear cometh ; ^.^.^^^^ ^^ ^.^^^^^^ 
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" But whoso hearkeneth unto Me shall dwell safely, and 
shall be quiet from fear of evil." 

Our Bishop will write us a Pastoral letter, and the 
Missioners will come " in the name of the Lord," and " there 
shall be Showers of Blessing " on us, who " are His People, and 
the Sheep of His Pasture." 

The result of the Mission will depend on the outpouring 
of " God the Holy Spirit " upon us, and this outpouring will 
depend on our prayers, earnest supplications, and intercessions. 

We need the power of the Holy Spirit to — 

1. Awaken the dead in sin. 

2. To bring home the straying. 

3. To strengthen the weak. 

4. To confirm the faithful. 

5. To restore the penitent. 

6. To make us all love God with one heart and mind. 

To bring about such blessings in our midst, may God 
igive us grace to throw ourselves heart and soul into the work 
of preparation for this Mission ! 

Keep this letter, and all other letters and papers you 

•may receive before and during this Mission, and you will have 

quite an interesting budget to bind, as a memorial of what I 

trust may be a happy and never-to-be-forgotten time in your 

life." 

I am, 

Your Faithful 

Parish Priest, 

F. J. METCALFE. 
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LETTER FROM THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWELL. 

Thurgarton Priory, 
My Brethren, Nottingham, July Idth, 1900. 

It is purposed, God willing, to hold a Mission in your 
parish. I commend this to your serious attention, with the 
earnest hope that all the Parish will assist this special effort to 
help and unite all its people to serve God better. This is the 
simple meaning of a Mission. For this, clergy of special 
experience are invited to give special instructions, to make 
special appeals, to hold special services, to address special 
congregations of people, differing in their needs, and to give 
special help to any who desire to consult them. Such special 
efforts are needed at intervals by all people, even by the most 
regular worshippers. Indeed, it is often the regular 
worshippers who find most help from Missions. Experience- 
has shown what great blessing such Missions have been to the 
spiritual life of many parishes. Reality has been revived in 
worship, zeal kindled in Christian work, flagging faith has. 
been renewed, trust and union deepened or created. The; 
Spirit of Christ is felt in His Church. 

The Spirit has spread in Missions, to move the more 
careless to come in and hear and be converted. Those who 
have been helped themselves will bring others in reach of the 
same help, by their sympathy and encouragement. I ask all 
of you who sympathise with the purpose of this Mission to 
offer yourselves at once to your Rector, to assist under his. 
direction in making it known, and creating interest and 
attention for it. If any are disposed, at first, to speak lightly 
of it, I beg them to consider, before discouraging it, whether 
they can indeed feel that God is already so well served that 
there is no occasion to serve Him better. 

I trust that the service of your Missioner will be guided, 
and blest by the Holy Spirit, Who alone " gives the increase," 
where men " sow and water ;" and desiring also your prayers- 
for the same, 

I remain. Your faithful brother in Christ, 

GEORGE SOUTHWELL. 
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LETTER FROM THE MISSIONERS. 

House of the Resurrection, 

Mirfield. 
Dear People, 

At the invitation of your Rector, and with the blessing 
•of your Bishop, we are coming to preach a Mission amongst 
you, next November. 

I. The Chief object of a Mission is the Conversion of Sitmers. Is 
the wrath of God on your Parish and on your homes, 
because of terrible Sins which cry aloud for 
vengeance ? — 

1. Blasphemy, and Mockery of God and His Church. 

2. Indifference, Ignorance and Cowardice. 

3. Unnatural and Unspeakable Lust. 

4. Adultery and Fornication. 

■5. Drunkenness and Debauchery. 

6. Gambling, Robbery and Injustice. 

7. Ungovernable Passions of Selfishness and Anger. 

8. Oppression of women, by cowardly and contemptible 

men. 

9. Neglect of children by their parents. 

10. Neglect of aged parents by their children. 

Reader. — Does your guilty conscience convict you of 
these or such like sins ? The Mission to you will be a Call tO 
" Tuvn unto the Lord your God." Do not despise God's 
loving Invitation. Turn at once. Do not wait for the 
Mission; you may be dead and buried long before that. 
" Now is the Day of Salvation." Resolve, here and now, to turn 
from Sin ; resolve, here and now, to turn to God, " with strong 
crying and tears as to Him WJw is able to save." " There is joy in 
the presence of the Angi^f^^^^d ^r^on^inner that rtpentethr 
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II. The Mission will depend, under God, for its Messing, on the 
Prayers and Labours of all God's People in the Parish. If we 
hope to win any who have wandered from their Father's 
Home, and have sunk into worldliness and despair and 
hardness of heart, we must begin with our own hearts. Let 
us take care that our Hves are pure, that our sins are 
forgiven, that our hearts are entirely converted to God. 
Then our Lord will use us in the great work He purposes 
to do in Killamarsh. We beg all who love our dear Lord 
to get the Mission on their hearts, and to leave nothing 
undone to bring down a great and abundant Blessing. 

1. Pray as though the Mission depends on your prayers. 

Use the Prayer for the Mission several times a day. 

Pray for some special people whom you know need 
Conversion. 

Teach your children to pray ; gather them around you, 
and pray with them. 

Attend the Holy Eucharist on Sundays and Weekdays 
and offer the Holy Sacrifice for the Missioners and Sisters 
who are coming to help, your own Priest, and all who are 
working for the Mission. 

" Pray without ceasing." 

2. Work as though the Mission depends on your work. 
Your Priest will tell you what to do. Go to him and say, " I 
want to work for the Mission : I am praying for it." A 
Mission is Prayer in Action. Pray and work with all your 
strength, and Almighty God will send down " Showers of 
Blessing " on your own soul and on your Parish. 

Yours affectionately in our dear Lord, 

SAMUEL HEALY, 

Priest of the Community of the Resurrection. 

SYDNEY MAITLAND, 

Tividale, Staffordshire. 
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LETTER TO THE MEN ' OF KILLAMARSH. 

Dear Friend, 

You have known me so long, and have talked about m& 
so much as the " Parson," that I am sure you will be willing 
to receive this letter from me ; and, I think, pleased to read it. 

You and I have many things in common with one- 
another. You want good and prosperous times, so do I. You 
are anxious for the honour of Killamarsh, so am I. You prize 
the honourable name of " working man," so do I. 

We both long to see Godliness, Righteousness, and 
Sobriety prevail amongst us, and by its steady growth, uproot 
and take the place of Profanity, Dishonesty and Drunkenness. 

Each case of open sin causes scandal in our parish, and 
brings the feeling of shame in our hearts. 

Do not you and I grieve for each poor, simple young- 
man led away by evil companions " as an ox to the 
slaughter " — and is it not a grievous sight that we have to- 
witness every day ? 

What are you and I doing — never mind any one else — 
to stay this terrible tide of emigration from Heaven to Hell ? 

As we have so many good desires in common, let us. 
add this : — The rescue of our young men, in the times of their 
temptation, from falling into sin. 

I write these lines to enlist your sympathy, and ask your 
help in this matter ; you will not refuse, I am sure. 

I suggest the following means to bring this]about : — 

1. To try to know each other better. 

2. To meet together for mutual encouragement. 

3. To agree to pray every day for God's blessing on 

the Mission to be held in November. 

4. To try to set a good example in our daily lives. 

5. To offer your help in the work of the coming Mission. 

Come and give me your help, advice and encouragement, 
and don't leave me alone in this great undertaking. 
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Come, if you desire the glory of God. 
Come, if you desire the welfare of your parish. 
Come, if you desire a blessing on your own soul. 
Come, if you would help and encourage me. 

If you reply to this letter, offering your help and 
sympathy in this work, I will arrange for a meeting, shortly, in 
•our Mission Room. 

Your faithful Friend, 

F. J. METCALFE. 



LETTER TO THE WOMEN OF KILLAMARSH. 

Dear Friend, 

I am going to ask you to do something — something that 
-will give you much pleasure nov.', and bring you much 
happiness hereafter. 

I am going to ask you to help me in preparing for our 
Mission in November. I am going to ask you to do it in a 
Tvay that you will know hov/ to accomplish. I am going to 
ask you to talk about it. 

Now, if you will do this, and do it well, you will soon 
"begin to take an interest in the work, and to do something for 
God and His people, which will create a new object and interest 
in your lives. 

There are many ways in which you can help. : — 

1. By joining our Mission band of workers. 

2- By praying daily for God's blessing on the work. 

3. By coming to our Special Intercession Services on 

Sunday evenings at 7-30, at Church, after the 

ordinary or Evening Service. 

I^especially ask your prayers for, and interest in, our 
girls and young women. 

What a loss of self-respect and love for God always 
follows the fall from modesty and purity in a young woman's 
ife ! How][^sad it is to hear the ever-repeated excuse — " Eh ■' 
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well, there's plenty more as bad and worse than her, if she has 
gone wrong," This is a poor excuse in God's sight, and can 
bring little comfort to the poor fallen soul. In all these sad 
■cases, we must be so gentle and long-suffering, remembering 
that our Lord did not " come to condemn, but to save, sinners." 
His beautiful words to the poor penitent fallen woman, 
'" Neither do I condemn thee, go and sin no more," brought an 
unconquerable love into the poor outcast's heart, which changed 
her life from sin to devotion. Yet we must not make light of 
this terrible sin. 

Oh ! if mothers would teach their children what sin is, 
how it separates from God and His love, then the child's 
•confessional would be at its mother's knee, and absolution 
would flow, through the mother's love, from a loving Father 
for Jesus' sake. 

Commending our Mission work to your constant and 

earnest prayers, 

I am, Your fathful friend, 

F. J. METCALFE. 

LETTER TO THE BOYS OF KILLAMARSH. 

My Dear Boys, 

Ever since 1865, one of the chief objects of my life has 
■been to do all that lay in my power for the boys with whom I 
have come in contact, both in worldly and spiritual things. 
Hundreds and hundreds of these, mostly boys of the working- 
•class, have come to me for help and advice ; and as I have 
been with them in days past, so I will be with you now, if you 
will let me. 

We are going to have a Mission in November, and I 
want your help ; and you can do, perhaps, as much as anyone 
■else, to make our Mission a blessing. 

No one can do more good in the pit than you can if you 
choose ; for you can make wicked and filthy talking men 
-ashamed, by showing your utter disgust of their talk and 
-actions. 
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Now here's a hint or two for you : — 

You are all God's children. You have been "born- 
again " — that is Baptized into God's family. Scores of you, 
have been Confirmed and " received the gift of the Holy 
Spirit," to make you brave and strong. Well, then, — 

1. Don't be ashamed of sticking up for the right. 

2. Don't be afraid to say No, when tempted. 

3. Don't begin to leave off, i.e. saying your prayers. 

4. Don't begin to do wrong for fear of others. 

5. Don't swear ! It is the Devil's talk. 

6. Don't use filthy talk. It's the language of Hell. 

7. Don't heed the men who " sit in the gate," or at the 

" Pit bottom " and talk filthy talk ! It's only one- 
of the Devil's committee meetings, trying to ruin 
your young souls. 

8. Don't heed their jeers, sneers and curses, — for 

" curses, like chickens, will come home to roost.'' 

9. Remember, these men are no friends of yours. They 

delight to make you vexed, and then tell you to 
" Keep your hair on ; " on purpose, if possible, to 
make you " curse and swear " like themselves. 

10. Have more respect for yourselves. Have more love; 
for God. Have a better and higher aim in your 
life than to allow yourself to sink down to their 
level of sin and degradation. 

Come and help us in our Mission ; we can find yoa 
plenty to do. We want boys who will bring their mates, and 
who will then resolve together to help each other to resist evil 
and practise good. 

Resolve : — 

1. To pray for the Mission. 

2. To pray for yourselves and 'parents. 

3. To read in the Holy Gospels every day. 
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4. To oifer and help in the Mission. 

5. To send in your name to me. 

6. To set a good example. 

May God bless and help you ! 

Your affectionate Friend, 

F. J. METCALFE, 



LETTER TO THE GIRLS OF KILLAMARSH. 

My Dear Girls, 

I have written a letter to men and women and boys,, 
and it would be wrong of me if I did not try to bring to you a 
warning against sin, and a message of God's love, as 
well as to them. 

Men and boys must be brave and strong ; women and 
girls must be kind and gentle. 

Girls can do much for God in their homes, as boys can 
in the pit. 

If you are willing, cheerful and smiling, things will go 
well, like a well-oiled machine ; but if you are sulky, cross 
and disagreeable, all will be wrong and out of sorts, like the 
scraping of a rusty machine. It is marvellous what the oil of 
affection and gentleness will do, in a household, to make 
it happy. 

You praise the little ones when they try to do right, 
and see if they don't always try to please you. You snap and 
snarl, and say, " Now then, you nasty little besom, get out of 
my road, else I'll smack you," and see if they won't get worse 
and worse. The good a good girl can do in her home is more 
than I can describe. 

But what about outside your homes ? Ah ! here comes 
in the old, old tale, of courting and love. "What about the 
young men ? Much of their happiness, as well as your own,, 
lies in your conduct towards them now. 
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Nothing is more horrible than a bold, bad girl, loud 
and noisy in the streets and lanes. A band of such girls, 
followed by a crowd of rowdy youths on Sunday evenings, is 
■a hateful sight. 

You will be above such things, I am sure; you will 
have too much self-respect. I wish I could say, too much 
love for God. 

When a girl loses her self-respect, she is done for. 

" Never let me hear you dare to speak to me like that 
-again ; " this is what any good girl will say to the youth, who 
ventures to say what is wrong or shameful to her. The 
rebuke will go well home, and the young man will know that 
he has someone to deal with, who values something higher and 
better than giggling nonsense, that ends in unrestrained 
selfish pleasure and sin. 

Your modesty and purity are the highest of heaven- 
sent gifts ; they are the glory of women on earth ; they will be 
the beauty of women in heaven. 

Think of the Blessed Virgin Mary, her life and her 
love. Think of her Blessed Son ; and of the Holy Family, 
Joseph, Mary and Jesus; and try to make your home 
like theirs. 

Here are a few simple rules for you : — 

1. Pray and read your Bible|]every day, especially the 

Holy Gospels. 

2. Be the light and joy of your homes. 

3. Refuse to listen to evil talk. 

4. Be regular at the Holy Communion. 

5. Maintain your purity, at all costs. 

6. Encircle yourselves with the love of your brothers 

and sisters and companions. 
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7. Gain the respect, as well as the admiration, of your 
lovers. 

Come to the Mission as often as you can, especially to 
the Services for Women. 

I am, 

Your faithful Parish Priest, 

F. J. METCALFE. 

THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN THE PARISH CHURCH. 

This was a wonderful and splendid function. The order 
of Service was as follows : — 

Hymn No. 2. 

An address on the " Rule of Life." 

Hymn 86 — with collection of Alms. 

Notices were then given out. 

Reconciliation of Parted Friends. 

Renewal of Baptismal Vows. 

The General Thanksgiving. 

Hymn 4. Great procession, in the following order : — 

Crossbearer. 

Band. 

Choir and Clergy. 
Congregation. 

The procession passed from the Church, round the; 
Tower and North Side, round the Chancel and South Side,, 
returning, through the Porch, to their places in the Church. 

Blessing the Memorial Cards. 

Delivery of Memorial Cards. 

Parting words of the Missioner. 

Hymn 70. 

Blessing the Missioner by the Parish Priest. 

Short address by the Parish Priest. 

Alleluia Chorus. 

Hymn 121. 

This Service will never be forgotten, by those whose; 

privilege it was to take part in it. 

" Laus Deo." 
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Every Mission has its own special features, and our 
Mission was distinguished by the following, amongst others : — 

1. The numerous attendances at the Daily Celebrations of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

-S.^The splendid attendances at all the Mission Services. Men 
women, and children vied with each other in their 
attendance and attention. Especially we noted the num- 
ber of men. The Church was full at the Men's Service 
on Sunday, November 11th. We also noticed, with 
hearts full of thankfulness, the regular attendance of 
many who do not generally attend Church. 

3. The attendance at the Mission Room, and the work there 

amongst young men. 

4. The two splendid Outdoor Processions. We desire to 

record our deep gratitude to the Choir and Band, for their 
services during the Mission. Their presence and witness 
greatly conduced to the success of the two great Outdoor 
Processions. 

■5. The Reconciliation of many who, for long periods, had been 
at variance. Nothing is more acceptable to our dear 
Lord. 

■6. The large number of those who publicly renewed the vow 
of their Baptism (to hate and avoid sin, to believe the 
Catholic Faith, and to do what is right), and who received 
and wore during the Mission a cross, in token of their 
conversion. 

7. Tk«» great numbers attending the Children's Services ; their 

attention and ready answering. 

8. The very large number of intercessions, and the many direct 

answers to earnest prayer. 

S. The generous response to provide for the expenses of the 

Mission. The offerings in copper were over 30 lbs. in 

weight. The total offerings were over £44. 
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10. Perhaps the best feature of the Mission was on Wednesday, 
November 7th, which was kept as a day of perpetual 
intercession, from an early hour till late at night. During 
the whole of this time, some devout soul or souls were 
asking God's blessing, in Church. 



The Missioners desire to express their deep sense of the 
uniform kindness and sympathy extended to them so 
generously during the Mission, and their appreciation of the 
way in which all the workers, priest and people, worked 
together for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 



THE MEMORIAL CRUCIFIX. 

A beautiful carved Crucifix has been placed in the 
Church, as a memorial of the Mission. It comes from 
Oberammergau : carved by the devout souls who perform the 
Passion Play. The Rev. Fr. Healy came over, the Sunday 
after the Mission, blessed the Crucifix, and preached from the 
text, " I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me." The 
Church was full to overflowing, long before the usual time for 
starting the service. The whole of the cost of the Memorial 
Crucifix has been given, as a thank-offering, by those whom 
God had blessed and encouraged during the Mission. 



TO ALL WHOSE HEARTS HAVE BEEN DRAWN NEARER TO 
GOD DURING THE MISSION. 

Dearly Beloved in Christ, 

It is impossible for us to send forth this Memorial of 
the Killamarsh Mission, without expressing our deepest thank- 
fulness to Almighty God, for the many Blessings vouchsaf«d 
to us and to you. We know that many fervent resolutions 
were made to lead a new life, and we desire to assure you of 
our prayers that God will grant you the grace of final perse- 
verance. This special grace was merited by our dear Lord, 
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and is bestowed by Him upon those who are in loving union 
with Himself. Like all God's gifts it demands our co-operation. 
Two things will ensure your perseverance : — 

1. Renew your Conversion every day. — There is a constant 

tendency for the will to be drawn away from the love and 
service of God, by the pleasures and attractions of tha 
World, the Flesh and the Devil. The remedy for this is 
a daily Consecration of ourselves to God. 

2. A right use of the Sacraments. — Never forget that Grace is. 

not intended to save us trouble, but to make heroic efforts 
possible. The Grace of God is given to us to make the 
Christian life possible for us. Many fail to persevere,, 
because they make the reception of the Sacraments a 
substitute for real personal effort and devotion. 

We commend you to the care of Almighty God in the. 
fullest confidence that " He who hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it tmtil the Day of Jesus Christ," and begging your 
earnest prayers that God, in His infinite mercy, will forgive us 
all that has been lacking in our Ministry towards you. 

We remain. 

Yours very affectionately in our dear Lord, 

FRANCIS J. METCALFE. 

SAMUEL HEALY, 

SYDNEY G. W. MAITLAND. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GOSSIP AND EXAGGERATION — A FEW SAMPLES. 

<^T is simply marvellous where the tales begin ; it is; 
%J impossible to trace their source. One Sunday, I, and two 
of my young men were driving to a neighbouring churchy 
where I was going to preach, when we met a man leading a 
bear with a chain. The horse refused to pass the animal and 
backed us into a ditch. No injury was done ; the bear went on 
and so did we. Curiously enough, we had just, shortly beforej 
passed a public-house, whose sign was " The White Bear." 

This was quite enough for idle gossips to frame into a 
splendid tale. On the following day, I met a friend, who stared 
at me rudely, and incredulously, saying, " I thought you. 
had a black eye." " Why ? " I said, wondering. " I heard that 
you and some friends called at ' the Bear ' yesterday, got drunk, 
and drove into the ditch, smashing the cart, and getting a black 
eye ! " 

Here's another ridiculous tale, made from nothing. A 
clerical neighbour had been to a sale, and purchased two dray- 
loads of furniture. He had taken a house, which was not just 
then vacated by its tenants, so he brought the furniture to me, 
asking me to house it for him till he could go in. I did so. 
This furniture came to my house at midnight, as the distance 
it had to come was long. In the morning, as I went to school, 
a sympathising woman said to me, " Oh, Mr. Metcalfe, I am 
sorry for you." " Why ? " I asked. " Oh, I've heard all about 
it." "About what?" "Why, about the bums (bailiffs) 
coming at night and fetching your furniture." 

Here is another. 
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One day an aggrieved parishioner and agitated 
Protestant went fuming to the Vicar, saying, " Come to the 
•church. Metcalfe has been using incense. I saw the incense 
pot with my own eyes." The Vicar did not go with him ; 
but at night, he said to me, " I have heard to-day of your doing 
something without my knowledge — you have been using 

inccase ! B , tells me he has seen the censer." " Yes," I said, 

" I'll fetch it and show it you." (I knew the man had been to him) 
I fetched him the organ tuner's little brass glue pot ! " There 
it is,'' I said, and we both had a good laugh. This same 
gentleman, who gave this information against me, in a speech 
before the Local Board, of which he was a member, proposed 
that " They should make the village a seaport ! " (150 miles 
inland). 

Only twice, during the fourteen years of my first 
Curacy, did I forget a funeral ; and, strange to say they, both 
occured in the same week. In the local papers appeared a 
paragraph, "Harrowing the feelings of the Mourners." In 
neither case were they kept half an hour, and in both cases I 
returned all the fees, paying them myself. Never was a word 
said of the hours and hours people had kept me waiting. 
However, I replied in the paper, " Harrowing the feelings of 
the Parson." 

Oh, how those people loved a funeral ; next to a 
wedding, it was jam. I once went to what I called a typical 
funeral. This was the style : We all stood round the room, 
with solemn elongated faces ; the usual finger biscuits with 
British Port and Sherry were silently handed round. Then 
came the gloves. The Undertaker said, in stentorian tones, 
" The company will now view the corpse." Then the sad 
procession round the parlour table began. When all had 
taken their last look at the " dear departed," in this case an 
•old man, whose relations were longing to hear the will, we 
returned to the room we had been refreshed in. Once again 
our Undertaker cried, " handkerchiefs out, all ! Ready ! " 
Great excitement prevailed in the lane as we poured out. 
Happily we only h^^.gi^/^^ ^undr^ yards to go to the 
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Cemetery, and I had to go on first to put on my surplice. 
We returned to tea ; the awful solemnity began to give way, 
and by the time tea was over, thanks to the quality and 
quantity of " brown cream " in the tea, the feast became quite 
jovial. I doubt if the poor old man has ever had a passing 
thought since. 

A wedding feast at that time of day had so many low 
and disgusting features that it baffles all possible description. 
Such things could not happen now, as I have seen happen 
there and then. I have often heard Killamarsh called bad 
names, but never have I seen or heard anything like what I 
had to hear and see when there. One, however, of rather a 
better sort I will describe : It was at a village four miles 
from Matlock. The bridegroom was a working man, and 
I drove over with him and some friends on the morning of the 
wedding. Airriving at the bride's house, we set off for Church, 
as I supposed in my innocence. We went in a Waggonette, 
which, to my astonishment, pulled up at a public near the 
Church, to put up the horse as I supposed. Not a bit of it. Into 
the "pub" we all went. Each had a drink of what they chose, 
and, after some quarter of an hour, we all packed into our 
carriage again, and drove off to Church, about three-hundred 
yards away. I had come to take the wedding. All went well 
until the bridegroom put the ring on the woman's hand, when 
she exclaimed, " It's not me Mister, its 'er ; that's my 'usband." 
<' You stupid woman," I said, " why didn't you say so before ? 
pull that ring off," which she did. " Now, where's the right 
woman ? " I said Another woman came forward, as much as 
to say, shall I do ? " Is this the right woman ? " I asked. 
" Yes, sir," said the bridegroom, and we began again, and this 
time all was properly done. 

Back we went to the public, where we stayed some time, 
perhaps an hour or so. Then we went to the bride's home for 
dinner. Never in my life have I seen such a plum pudding, 
nor ever shall I again. I am certain it must have weighed six 
or seven stones. The first thing I did was to cut my thumb 
badly, which made /S|,?M^^r^j^ward. Next to me at 
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dinner sat a " teetotaler," who expatiated on the evils of drink. 
" Look here," he said, as he pulled a little bottle out of his 
pocket, " that's the stuff to drink, taste it." I put it to my 
lips ; but oh, talk about spirits, it was frightful. What it was. 
I do not know, " spirits of something." In front of me stood 
a jug full of beer, and another half full of gravy. I don't 
know how, but a spirit of mischief seized me ; I poured half 
the beer into the gravy, and poured plenty over my friend's 
plate of beef. " My word, master, this is good gravy " said 
he ; " Yes it is, have a little more," and he did. I hope it was. 
not wrong, but I couldn't help it, for, of all hypocrisy, I think 
the worst is teetotal hypocrisy. 
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CHAPTER X. 



TRAMPS. 



s 



OME experiences of my dealings with tramps and 
beggars may serve to help, warn, and interest my 
readers. Here are some sample cases : — 



I. — One day a man called at my lodgings and said, 
" Your name, sir, is Metcalfe, Rev. Metcalfe I should say," 
'" Yes," I said. " You have a brother, sir, at Leeds, a choir man 
at S. John's Church," " Yes," I replied again. " Well, sir, he is 
a very kind friend of mine, and has paid my fare from Leeds to 
here and for my wife and three children. He told me to call on 
you and say that if you will pay us to Derby, he will repay y ou." 
Having my brother's name so pat, of course I believed him, and 
did as he asked. When he left me he went to Derby, called 
•on a Vicar there, and said he was a friend of mine, asking him 
to frank him and family to Birmingham. This the Vicar did; 
at the same time he wrote to me saying, "I have sent your 
friends on to Birmingham, I hope it is all right." I wrote back, 
■" Well, I am pleased someone has been taken in as well as 
myself." This clever beggar performed this trick successfully 
till he reached Southampton, or one of the southern seaports, 
where he at last got caught and sent to jail. 

2. — " Good morning, sir," said a man to me, on the 

road one day, " I hope you are well, sir, I don't expect you 

remember me." I said, " I had not that pleasure." " No, 

sir ; no. I didn't expect you would remember me, but eighteen 

months ago, sir, you were kind enough to give me eighteen- 

pence." "Oh indeed," I said, " I suppose you want another ?" 

'" Well, hi, no, sir! not exactly, sir, I only wanted to thank 
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you for your kindness, which I didn't do then, as I saw the 
Bobbie coming, and I knew he wanted me. Ah, sir," he 
continued, changing his tone, " I've been in gaol ever since then, 
for he caught me at the station, and when I came out 
yesterday, I ses (pulling an awful face) to my poor wife, who 
was at the gate to meet me, Mary Ann, what we're to do 
now ? " " Eh, Bill," ses she, " hadn't yer better go and see that 
kind gentleman as gave yer that eighteenpence ? " " Eh, my 
lass, so I will." " No, sir," he said, resuming his nonchalant 
air, " I want to start and get an honest living, I do indeed, only 
I want a start." " Come in and tell me what you propose to 
do," I said, arriving at my lodgmgs. " Where's Mary Ann ? " 
" She's here," he said, and Mary Ann came forward from 
behind a hedge ; Mary Ann was quite a clean, tidy woman. 
We all went into my room, where my landlady was preparing 
my dinner. " Would you kindly ask the Lady to leave the 
room," said the man, and my Lady bounced out in a rage. 
" Now, sir," he said, undoing his waistcoat, and pulling up his 
shirt, and showing me his flesh just above his left hip, " here 
are two letters tatooed on me ; " and so there were, two capital 
letters B. C. " That means," he said, "Bad Character," and was 
put on when the Bobbie caught me, because I had deserted 
from the army. The Bobbies know that's there, and one of 
them said last night to me in Chesterfield, ' you've got B. C. on 
your skin.' I flew at him, knocked him down, and knocked 
two teeth down his throat, a«d got away." " Well, what do 
you intend to do ? " I asked," Well, sir, me and my wife is going 
to Alfreton, and we are going to make skewers and tins and 
brushes, and if you'll just lend us enough to make a start, I'll 
make you the most beautiful clothes brush you ever had, with 
a looking glass in the back; and every Sunday night my 
Missus shall come to your church, and bring you half what we 
earn in the week, till you're paid, if you'll just give us a start." 
" How much do you want ? " I said. " Well, about lis. 6d. 
will do." " Now listen to me," I said, " Either you are telling 
the truth, or a lie, and if I help you, it is because I want you to 
have a chance to gain an honest living ; " so I gave him the 
money. He had not gone many yards away from the gate,. 
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when I saw a Bobbie suddenly spring on him, handcuff him, 
and lead him off again, Mary Ann following in a sobbing 
condition. What became of the money I never heard. 

3. — A young fellow of about seventeen years old 
was caught with some poachers and sent to Norwich Gaol.. 
A lady in the neighbourhood (to whom he had been garden 
boy) was interested in him ; she wrote to me and sent me £5y 
saying she would send this young man to me the next day, 
and asking me to get him employment. I happened to be out 
when the boy arrived, and had forgotten he was coming. 
It was one o'clock a.m. when I went up to bed, and there- 
in my bed was a young man, very clean, with a close shaven 
head. " HuUoa," I said, " What are you doing here ? " " Oh 
don't make me get up," he said, half asleep, " it's many awhile 
since I was in a bed like this." Then it flashed on me who he 
was. " Poor follow," I said, and went down to the sofa, leaving 
him in peace. Well, poor fellow, I got him work, and he tried 
his best to settle down ; but somehow he couldn't. He stayed 
long enough to be confirmed ; he couldn't bear the shame of 
having been in gaol. After some time, he went to sea ; and the 
last I heard of him was from some gaol in River Plate, South 
America. He had gone there on a United States' ship, as a 
sailor, wandered inland, got left by the ship, and been taken 
up by the Portuguese Government, as a spy. However, his 
discharge was sent to him ; but he could not read it, and he sent 
it to me. I got it translated, and sent it back ; he was released, 
but I have not heard of him since. 

4. — This was a case of two boys, introduced to me 
by a lady who kept a confectioner's shop. They were 
one evening looking longingly into her window at the various 
good things displayed there. She went out to them, was sorry 
for their pitiful tale of woe, and took them in, giving them a 
good tea, and sending down to my rooms a note asking me to 
come up and see her, which I did immediately. The boys 
(aged sixteen and thirteen) told this tale ; their father was dead, 
their mother poor but striving to keep her family by washing 
and charing ; they had walked from Sheffield, andj^were trying 
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to sell a few pocket knives, and also artificial roses made out 
of cleverly cut turnips stuck on a skewer and dyed red. The 
boys were thankful and civil. This being Friday there was no 
work to be got till the following Monday, and no money till the 
Saturday after. I got the boys some clean and comfortable 
lodgings, and secured them each a job at a neighbouring pit. 
I bought them a working suit each, and one for Sundays. I 
left home on Monday for a few days, and when I returned, the 
boys were gone, clothes and all. I sent to see after their 
mother, to the address they gave at Sheffield, but neither 
address nor mother were to be found. The only information 
to be obtained was at the Police Station : " Two boys were 
' wanted ' for stealing pocket knives." Once, years after, I 
met these boys, grown into fine fellows and " brave soldiers 
of the Queen." 

5. — This was a youth of gentle and winning manners, 
called " Billy Miles ; " he touched my heart with his sad tale ;I 
took him in hand and thought I had, at last, a grateful friend. 
He stayed with me a year ; meanwhile, he was confirmed, and 
took a lively interest in everything that went on, especially in 
the Guild. Suddenly he, too, disappeared, under these 
circumstances. He procured a week's groceries at the shop 
he usually dealt with, wrote some notes in other boy's names, 
took them to the pay office at the pit, drew their wages, 
borrowed 10/- from me, and went off. The Colliery Manager 
gave the boys their money, but would not try to find " Billy " 
and prosecute. Some months after this, I had an affectionate 
letter from him asking me to send him his Bible. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

DISSENT. 

fROM my youth up 1 have always been taught to hate 
dissent, and as I get older I do not love it more. I 
believe it to be hateful to God, contrary to every page 
and line of Scripture, and demoralising to the entire 
community. 

Division and strife, and all their attendant miseries, are 
its offspring and follow in its wake. There is no more painful 
reading than the accounts of the starting of its numerous sects. 

Let the minister dare to say anything to the millionaire 
of his congregation that offends him, and his days are num- 
bered, imless he have sufficient support to defy his rich member. 
If so, the rich man gathers together his followers, and, 
taking his hassock under his arm, bids adieu to his chapel, and 
builds another. I have seen it many times in greater or lesser 
degree. Dissent is indeed a wonderful and marvellous thing. 
It takes no notice of the great truths of the Saviour's Birth 
and Incarnation at the Glorious Festival of Christmas. It 
eats its mince pies, and plum puddings, gives its parties, kisses 
under the mistletoe bunches ; it sings, it begs ; but leaves out all 
that Christmas means or teaches, such as the worship of the 
Infant Jesus. Its chapels are closed except for sales and teas. 
Dissent is indeed the offspring of Jeroboam, the son of 
Nebat, who made Israel to sin. He set up a worship of his 
own heart, made Priests of his own liking, and ordained 
Feasts after his own whim ; while all the Festival 
ordinances, and services ordained of God, he threw to the 
winds. 

And what is the record of his life, so oft repeated in the 
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Holy Scripture — " like Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin." Even so does dissent. It holds up its hands 
and shakes it head over the solemn occasion of a " Watch 
Night Service," while the Birth of the Saviour it neglects. It 
spends months and months over the preparation of its own 
self glorification, in an " Anniversary," a Service of its own 
invention; while it eats and drinks and "makes merrie," as 
Jesus dies on the Cross, on Good Friday ; and wholly ignores 
the " Glorious Resurrection " of the Lord on Easter Day, and 
His Crowning act of Glory on "Ascension Day." The history 
of God's Church in all ages, its victories, its trials, its holy men, 
its holy women, its splendid liturgies and worship, are all 
nothing to dissent. Dissent is human from beginning to end^ 
conceived by man, founded by man ; it has no Priest, no Altar, 
no Sacrifice, no Church, no Liturgy, and no " Real Presence." 
It is a religion of " -Negation " from one end to the other. It 
never states its own Faith, but always contradicts others. It 
glories in having " no Creed ;" its one cry is " I don't believe- 
in this, I don't believe in that." When asked what it does 
believe, it says, " I believe I am as good as you, and I wish yoa 
were as good as me." It flourishes in the soil of division and 
strife in which it was born, and without which it must die. 
It defies the Saviour to His face, in His prayer " that they 
may all be one in Me." Dissent is indeed a fearful and 
wonderful thing. 

Our village was smothered with Dissent of all kinds.. 
All could be accommodated with their own peculiar likings^ 
from a Roman Catholic to a Mormon. There were no less, 
than thirteen Chapels, in that unhappy divided parish. They 
quarrelled with each other, were jealous of each other ; but 
they all found one topic of agreement abuse of — ■" the Church." 
There was one platform on which they could all meet and call 
each " dear Brother," and that was the platform of the 
" liberationists." Though I hate dissent more and more every 
day, and though I see the cloven foot peeping from under 
its unctuous garment of pharisaical expressions of religioua 
sentiment, yet still I am thankful that, as I grow older, I 
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can see and admire the unselfish sacrifice of many lives 
of individual saints among dissenters. Let dissent get 
a good foothold in the underground management of a 
coal pit ; let the Deputies and Corporals belong to 
some popular Chapel, it's ' God help the poor church- 
man ' who wants a good stall ; it's a scowl and frown to the 
collier, who does not buy a chapel tea, or anniversary ticket. 
Let the chapelman want a good place or a shift from a fault ; 
he kills a pig and takes his Deputy a nice little bit of home- 
cured ham, or a nice young chicken ; sometimes a bottle of 
whiskey does not come amiss ; I have known it done, scores of 
times. I know many a portly dissenting deacon, or class 
leader, grow fat in the corner shop of his own row of houses. 
All must deal at his shop, and it's so much better if they 
attend at his chapel ; a non-customer's rent is a shilling or 
sixpence per week higher than his neighbours. 

I'll tell you what I have often noticed in my experiences. 
Here is some zealous, argumentative collier, all for the men, and 
damn the masters. I have heard such a man speak — no ordinary 
language would suffice to abuse the masters and all concerned 
with them. I have watched such men gradually alter their 
course ; I have watched them try to do the impossible, run with 
the hare and hunt with the hounds. Their tune has changed ; 
they have " met the masters ;" they have come to be convinced 
that there may be something to be said on both sides. Pre- 
sently this standard champion of the men becomes an under- 
ground officer, a little " Boss ;" everything is altered now. The 
company at the hotel must be catered for, and the men at the 
" pub " must find a fresh champion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THEATRES. 



O.N my younger days I was taught to look upon these 
\J places as bad and harmful ; in fact, I own to having 
been somewhat bigoted in this matter ; and it was only 
by very slow degrees that my opinions began to alter ; until at 
last I gave my name to patronise the very places that I had 
often fined my boys for attending. 

I began by slowly realizing that the desire to see, and 
the power to appreciate, acting and mimicry was universal, and 
natural to all nations, and peoples, whether religious or 
otherwise. 

This desire is found in the youngest of children ; the 
power to act is a proof of sanity ; the child who cannot act or 
imitate is of weak intellect, and will never make its way in the 
world. Then again, I thought that the highest development 
of intellect finds, and has always found, its climax in the 
writing and interpretation of the drama. 

The man who reads, recites, preaches or sings, without 
dramatic effect in tone, eye, hand or posture is a duffer, 
powerless to elevate or move his audience, for want of inward 
fire. The working men — above all. Colliers — cannot be moved 
by the deeply thought-out essays, or the discourse of polished 
English, however beautifully read from a manuscript. 

This power of living representation is a tremendous 
gift of God; but it is, as all such brilliant gifts are, a very 
sharp edged tool. 
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Greeks and Latins of old, each in their time and places 
moved the world, and still do move thousands, by the God- 
given powers of their great and celebrated dramatists. 

What would the histories of the world and the nation be 
unless they were filled with living interest ? Merely exploded 
volcanic craters. " It is the power of the imagination in the 
reader that fills every ode, every chapter, every hill and valley, 
every plain, every rock and lane, the sea coast, the mountains, 
with the living forms of the Gods, the heroes, the armies, the 
fishermen, the pastoral shepherds, the maidens, and the swains 
described therein." 

Now turn to Holy Scripture, it is full of dramatic 
expression. I have heard the finding of Ahab by Elijah read 
in the sanctified, assumed, nasal twang of the sixteenth century, 
without being the slightest degree moved ; and on the other 
hand, I have hardly been able to sit still, for thrilling, when I 
have heard the same passage read by my Father. May I here 
venture to say that I believe anyone desiring to learn how to 
move and be moved, would find their time well and profitably 
spent in the study of George Adam Smith's Book on " Isaiah ?"' 
Every page, every line, will thrill him, as if all were really 
enacted in his sight. See also the Song of Solomon, as set 
forth in Jeremy Taylor's " Marriage Ring." 

To condemn the Drama then, is simply to condemn the 
best literature of the cultured and civilised world, and one of 
the highest gifts that God has given to man. This over- 
whelming desire and power cannot be suppressed, unless you 
can suppress the Almighty Himself. After a graphic and 
dramatic scene, did not our Saviour say, " go and do thou 
likewise ? " 

" What cannot be suppressed can be directed. Under 
direction, its power for good is seen, as at Oberamagau, Its. 
power for moral force is seen in the representation of Shakes- 
peare, and the best of modern play-writers." 

Its influence for evil is seen most, in houses condemned. 

by severe public criticism. 
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To condemn and ostracise the whole profession, and its 
work, has the effect of driving it out of cultivation, until it 
becomes a weed of evil and deadly influence. Many actors, 
both great and small, have been good men, good citizens, and 
religious, withal. 

Queen Victoria was always a great patron of the 
drama up to the end of her life. She showed how to deal with 
the matter, by inviting the most worthy companies to act 
before her ; and she, above all people, would not encourage 
anything immoral. Her life is held up to her subjects, as a 
model and example, by even those who have, most bitterly 
condemned the theatre. How they explain their inconsistent 
position I fail to see. The Queen took much delight in 
ballet dancing, i.e., acting without words ; and had the most 
famous dancer of the day, as a teacher for her royal children. 

The strict attention and severe strain, which their 
profession makes on actors, entirely precludes the idea of 
more immorality than is common to outsiders. 

" Sin in the boxes, dress circles, pit and galleries, ought 
not to be accounted to the stage." 

"In the beautiful form of a nude figure in pure marble, 
there is no sin ; no suggestion of sin ; no copy of sin. The 
sin, if sin their be, is in the man who gazes, and excites his 
lust, rather than glorifies his God, as the Creator of purity 
and beauty." 

The country Parsons' attitude of dragooning the un. 
pretending travelling theatre, when it comes to his parish, has 
simply the effect of driving immorality deeper down ; i.e., from 
the theatre to the music hall, thence to the publics, street 
corners, and chip shops. But more of these, anon. 

" Driven objects of attack always sink lower, and lower, 
making cure more difficult, and open fresh fields of 

temptation." 
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Travelling theatres (in which I am much interested) are 
■what we make them. Respectable folk, and their denuncia- 
tions, ruin all. " I wouldn't be seen in such a place " say 
they ; no, they prefer refined vice. 

In both the places in which I have worked as priest, 
I have found these theatre people most thankful to be 
helped to raise the tone of their performances. They have 
welcomed the assistance of our bands and patronage. At 
both places the proprietors used to come and ask us 
to name some play we should like to see. I have paid a 
" pop visit " several times, and only once did I hear a 
questionable song. When it was over, I jumped up on 
the stage, and, addressing the audience, I said, " I am 
going to ask the Manager a favour, and I am sure you 
will all approve ; I am going to ask him not to allow such 
songs as the last to be sung any more while they stay here." 
The effect was wonderful, on players and people ; and I never 
had occasion to speak again ; though, after that, I was often 
invited by the proprietor to address the people from the stage ; 
which I was pleased to do, sometimes acting a little play on 
my own account ; and, though I say it myself, bringing down 
the house. One night, after I had been playing the fool a bit, 
the Manager said to the audience, " The Rev. Gentleman is 
the only performer who has succeeded in obtaining an encore 
to-night. Should misfortune ever overtake him, he need have 
no fear of not getting a living, for I will give him a good 
salary to be my comedian." During the visit of one of these 
theatres, the clog-dancer and singer, after one of his perform- 
ances, was taken very ill ; I was away from home, but came at 
once on receipt of a telegram. When I got home, the poor 
fellow was unconscious in bed; the theatre people stood 
weeping around. I held a short commendatory service ; the 
poor fellow passed away, and I buried him. On the following 
Monday night, I went to the theatre, and, addressing the 
audience' I said " Now then, you fellows don't often give any- 
thing to anyone ; now is your chance to do a good action, and 

I know you will do it ; see here's my hat, pass it round and 
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give something for this poor widow and her three children," 
The hat went round, and I had the pleasure of giving the 
woman before them all, £^ all but a shilling or two. 

Some twelve months after this, the proprietor himself 
died, suddenly ; and, though the theatre was some miles away 
in Nottingham, I was sent for and asked to take the funeral ; 
which I did in the Mansfield Cemetery. The following is a 
copy of a letter I received from the Stage Manager, a few 
days after : — 

" Queen's Theatre, 

Sutton in Ashfield, 

17/4/1901. 
« Mr. Metcalfe, 

" Dear Sir, — Allow me to thank you, on behalf of the 
Queen's Theatre Company, for your most thoughtful and 
sympathetic letter to them in their bereavement, which I had 
the pleasure of reading to them this morning. I can assure 
you I can find no words strong enough to express to you our 
gratitude for the kindly feeling which prompted such an action 
on your part ; and can only say that the kind wishes expressed 
by you are thoroughly reciprocated by them. We have also 
to thank you for your officiating at our late manager's funeral, 
and hope that you will feel no ill effects from the inclemency of 
the weather. It is such actions as these that tend to give us 
better thoughts, and, I trust, induce us to think more seriously 
of religion, by letting the poor players know that there is at 
least one Clergyman who respects them, — and in his heart. If 
it would not inconvenience you, Mrs. Bates's family, and 
Company, would be pleased to see you here in Sutton on 
Monday next, the 22nd inst. If in your power to come, would 
you kindly let me know ? And your presence will be welcome 
to all, and to none more so than 

" Yours respectfully, 

"Alf Sanders, 

" Stage Manager." 
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The New York Dramatic Mirror, July 4, 1896. 

a courageous clergyman. 

Denver, Col., June 10, 189& 
To the Editor of the Dramatic News. 
Sir, — I have read with so much interest the letters and 
articles in The Mirror, in reference to the views of certain 
clergymen, for and against the stage, that, being in possession 
of some correspondence relative to a similar subject, I enclose 
it, believing it will be of considerable interest to your readers. 

The tendency, on the part of several members of the 
cloth, to cast aspersion upon our profession at different times 
has been so severe and unjust, that this incident is a welcome 
relief, showing the manliness of one more clergyman, who not 
only preaches but practices. 

In an old Norfolk, Va., paper I ran across this article: 
under the heading " Here's a Queer Argument : " 

" A travelling theatrical company recently arrived on 
an extended visit to Killamarsh, an important colliery centre 
in Derbyshire. The rector, the Rev. F. J. Metcalfe, a well 
known and highly popular clergyman, visited the theatre. For 
this he was criticised by some of the parishioners. He has 
therefore issued the following letter to his flock : 

" My Dear People, — As some concern has been 
expressed by some of you, because I have patronised and 
attended the Queen's Theatre, now staying in this village, it 
may be well for me to give an explanation of my so doing. I 
am responsible before God for doing all I can and giving every 
opportunity to all in this parish to be brought under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. A theatrical company comes into 
this place, with every probability of staying some time. They 
do not come here to break either the laws of God or man. 
Their profession is quite a lawful one. Now if every one who 
is respectable keeps away from these, places what will they 
become ? Centres of sin ! Whose fault is it, then, that this 
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is the case ? Is it the fault of the company who come here to 
amuse the people ? I say it is not. It is the fault of those 
persons who think themselves too respectable to " go to such 
a place." The proprietor of a company, like this here now, is 
only too thankful to have the help of good people, to raise his 
performance, and make it of a more refined and improved 
character. What a pity it is that some of our people are such 
cowards, that they must set upon our young men and boys, 
instead of coming to me. If I am doing wrong, why don't 
they come and tell me and teach me better, instead of throwing 
their sneers out at these, who can't help what I do ? ' He's a 
nice sort of leader,' they say ; but those who say these things 
are not those who would be led anywhere better. Another 
thing they say is : ' He would not do it, only he wants some 
money out of them.' This is one of those thumping lies that 
people like to say about a parson. Well, let them say it. It 
"won't hurt the parson, and it pleases them." 

Wondering if the above was but the creation of some 
fertile brain, anxious to fill a little " space," or an actual state- 
ment of the rector mentioned, I "chanced" the somewhat vague 
address, and wrote to find out. 

The following letter came to me several weeks later, 
showing the truth of the article, and relating still further the 
clergyman's views : 

" Killamarsh Rectory, 

Rotherham, March 10, 1896 

" Dear Sir, — I received your letter dated Feb. 26 this , 
morning. The address was quite sufficient. There is only 
■one Killamarsh in England. The cutting you send me is a 
true report of what I wrote to my people. It is the second 
cutting I have received from U.S.A. I have been much 
criticised, but still maintain my point, and shall go again, 
should the theatre return. I have not common patience with 
■" cant " of any sort. 
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" These people, when here, are my parishioners, and 
Tvant a living as well as anyone else. The theatre might be 
made a tremendous power for good. 

" I am, yours truly, 

"F. J. Metcalfe." 

Also he sent a long clipping from a Killamarsh, Eng. 
paper, relative to his new church, and his speech at the 
dedication ceremonies, which latter was punctuated by " great 
laughter " and " loud applause." 

Briefly, then, the pleasure I felt that, on this fair earth 
of ours, there was one more member of the clergy who dared 
stand for the stage instead of against it, and who could argue 
so well that the lack of support on the part of the " good 
people " was in a great measure the cause of so much odium 
being cast upon us, was so great, that I felt my fellow profes- 
sionals would be interested in it also. 

This clergyman's phrase, " only one of those thumping 
lies," to me is delightful — there is something so human, as it 
were, in it — so expressive of a desire to say something else, 
stronger ! 

It may also be of interest to know that the Rev. F. J. 
Metcalfe is the rector of the Church of St. Giles, a very old 
Norman structure, some portions of which, the roof and 
■doorway into the chancel, date back to the year 1450. 

The dedication of the recent additions, made necessary 

by the growth ot the church , were attended by a very large 

gathering, in spite of a pouring rain ; and the little church 

stands to-day one of the most beautiful and interesting in all 

England, presided over by a sincere, hard worker, and one who 

is every inch a man. 

I am, very cordially, 

Theo. M. Brown 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 



|NCE I went to take Mattins and Mid-day Celebration; 

in a neighbouring Church. On the Altar there was,. 

what appeared to be, a young mountain of snow. After 
the Church Militant prayer, there was the usual " protestant " 
stampede, led by the congregation, followed by the choir. I 
was left almost alone, the clerk remaining in the choir seats^ 
and a few faithful in the nave. I removed the great white 
napkin, under which was hidden various articles of plate, huge- 
in size, hideous in pattern. On the paten were piled up some^ 
large squares of bread ; on a side table was a huge silver- 
flagon. I went to pour the wine from it into the chalice. 
Imagine my horror, when I lifted up the lid, to behold a. 
perfect forest of mould, which fell, when the air was admitted. 
I looked round in consternation ; the clerk with, his hand to his. 
mouth, audibly whispered " look under the table." I did so. 
and found a black bottle of wine. When about to pour inta 
the chalice, I found it was not clean, wine having previously 
been allowed to dry in it. I was obliged to ask the congrega- 
tion's patience whilst I went into the vestry to wash it clean.. 
The horror of this awful service haunts me still. 

AT A CONFIRMATION. 

A Confirmation was going to be held by Bishop» 
Selwyn (of Lichfield), at another Church in the district- 
Now, previous to this, the good Bishop had spoken in his. 
own plain bluff way, to the Rector, pointing out the 
miserable state of the organ, whose front pipes were leaning- 
and falling in all directions. " If not in use," said the Bishop,, 
" take it away ; its a disgrace." " Why do you not have daily 
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prayer in church ? " " No one would come if I did," said the 
Rector. "Well if they didn't come to pray for themselves, 
you should come and pray for them." The Rector was very 
angry at these and many other such remarks, and, at the 
Confirmation alluded to above, said to my Vicar, " I won't 
have the Bishop in, I won't, he shall not lunch at my house." 
While he was speaking, up comes the Bishop, smiling, " How 
■do you do ? " says he to the Rector, " Organ pipes straight 
yet ? same room as usual I suppose ? let me know when lunch 
is ready; " and. with a wave of his hand, off he went to his 
bedroom. I never saw anything so neatly and beautifully 
•done, before or since. Of course, he stayed to lunch. I will 
•describe the state of that beautiful Church in those days. On 
the north side of the chancel is a fine chantry chapel. In this 
were two recumbent effigies. This chapel was used for a day- 
school. The beautiful monuments were under the table, and 
were feet rests for the pupils ; they were utterly defaced. 
Outside the door, was an ancient font (now in the church), in 
which the children used to wash their hands. There was a 
■door from this chapel into the church ; the church was the 
play-ground .for the children at the dinner hour, and on wet 
days. No wonder the organ would not play. In the ringing 
•chamber of the tower was a urinal, which actually emptied 
itself into the tower below, under the old gallery ; distinct 
traces are to be seen of it to-day, though the church is now 
■beautifully restored. 

AN ESCAPADE. 

Once there came a travelling company of singers, and 
•comedians. The Manager was a married man, very small, 
but his wife was very big. At that time there were residing 
in the village two young men ; and they, with one or two 
•others, were larking with the big lady, in one of the class- 
rooms of the school, where the entertainment had been given. 
The lady was sitting on one of the gentlemen's knees, when 
her husband came in. He got into a rage ; and the young men 
made no more ado, but put him on the fire. He shouted for 

Jielp ; but they carried him out into the playground, and threw 
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him over a wall into a neighbouring garden ; they then went 
off with the lady to Chesterfield and spent the night " on the 
spree." The man threatened proceedings, but consented to 
hush-up the matter for £40. The following Sunday, they 
came to church ; I was preaching ; but they never came again. 
I shall never forget the sensation I caused by my sermon. I 
couldn't help it, could you ? 

A PICNIC. 

A Picnic was arranged, one fine summer day> 
Now, there was, in the company, a young lady, who was much 
fonder of my company than I was of hers ; and she had lost 
no possible opportunities of giving me the chance of divulging 
to her the state of my affections. One day she said to me> 
"the Vicar would be very angry if he found out you were 
engaged, and you had not told him ! " "Oh !" I said, " I was not 
aware that that came in our agreement." " Well, I think it 
would be only courteous of you to tell him." " I will, when he. 
asks me " said I. To return to the picnic ; this same young 
lady was there. When all was spread out on the cloth, arranged 
near the edge of a steep precipice, taking hold of two corners 
of the cloth, she said " Now, tell me if you love me ; and if not> 
over it goes ; " and over it went. Dear me ! I think I never 
shall forget it. I went off to an " Inn," where I got a good 
lunch. The return journey was not happy, I believe. 

PARSONS AND PARSONS WIVES. 

If ever my faith in the Church of England as an 

integral part of the " Catholic Church " had been wrecked, it 

would not have been on the shoals of doubt, sceptism, science, 

or the higher criticism, but on the shoals of " Parsons and 

their Wives," some of whom I will truthfully describe below. 

May I first give my reasons for remaining faithful and true 

to our Church ? My father was a great theologian, and I do 

not think he could have been puzzled by any question on 

matters of Faith and Doctrine that agitated the Church in his 

day. Ever since I can remember, daily Matins and Evensong 

(which he always called Vespers), Sext and Compline were his. 

rule. His great model was Dr. Waterland. 
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Parties of the clergy, from four to six, at a time used to- 
come to lunch or tea, and they would sit and discuss and argue 
their opinions for hours. In those days high churchmen were 
called " Sticks," and low churchmen were called " Rousers." 
And as a boy I always used to have in my mind, as an example 
of the " Sticks," the Rev. W. E. Scudamore, author of " Steps- 
to the Altar," the high church manual of that day, and of th& 
" Rousers," the Rev. J. C. Ryle, then Rector of Stradbroke, 
afterwards Bishop of Liverpool. 

At nine years old, I could have written out correctly 
the distinctive doctrines on the Eucharist of the Great 
Reformers, as Calvin, Erasmus, Zwingle, or Luther ; I could 
have enumerated, (I can't now) all the orthodox, un- 
orthodox, and Latitudinarian Archbishops of Canterbury, 
from the time of Augustine. I was well up in the Anglican 
Theology of Cosin, Andrews, Laud, Sancroft, and Ken ;, 
and I think I should have been able to give a fair account of 
the movement under Keble, Froude, Pusey, Newman, Jones of 
Nayland, and Isaac Williams. " The Lost Brooch," The 
Fairy Bower," Pride and Prejudice, " Sense and Sensibility," 
" Margaret Percival," and Miss Charlotte Yonge's books were 
the delight of my life. 

Besides all this, there was the personal influence of such 
men as Rev. W. E. Scudamore, the two Sucklings, uncle and 
nephew, the former gone to his rest, the latter Vicar of 
S. Alban's, Holborn ; also the devoted life of Father Chapman 
of Brighton. It is to these, and many other influences, that I 
attribute any faithfulness that there is in me to the Church of 
my Baptism ; my own Mother she was, (God forbid that I 
should forsake Her), "founded on a Rock, but planted in the 
sea." 

PARSON I. 

" Yes ! oh ! yes ! I always have lights on my altar ; my 
people don't object, so long as they are not candles." " What 
do you do then ?" " Do ! I have two nice little benzoline lamps." 
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PARSON. II. 

" Stop," says he, just as the Magnificat was about to 
begin. " Stop, let us have no more of this dry service, let me 
preach to you about my darling wife, who is no more. I am 
sure it will do us all more good than these dry bones of prayers, 
we all know and are tired of." 

PARSON III. 

After preaching a sermon of some length, before the 
Mayor and Corporation of his town, he was rushed up to by an 
unctuous dissenter, who, after their manner congratulated the 
Vicar on his splendid sermon. This unctuous Alderman did 
not hold a very high place in the opinion of his townsmen, as 
to honesty in dealing, etc. He went on to say to the Vicar, 
*' I can do with your preaching, sir, but I can't stand the 
•church service ; I don't like it." " No," drily responded the 
Vicar, " I don't suppose you do ! You know we read the eighth 
commandment at church." — Tableau : Exit Alderman. 

PARSON IV. 

The first public function I attended after I was 
ordained, was the opening of a New Church by Bishop 
Selwyn. We were all arrayed in surplices of every sort and 
and kind, and just about to start, when out rushed one cleric, 
seized a foaming glass of beer, brought out by a woman, 
tossed it off, smacked his lips, and rejoined the procession, 
saying, "that went down well." This unclerical act was 
watched by his Lordship. But the transgressor is one of the 
kindest of men. 

PARSON V. 

Getting into a railway carriage one day, I sat down by 
a parson with an elongated face, his hands on his knees, the 
picture of misery. I enquired kindly his state ; I felt for 
him. In a sepulchural voice he said, " I'm going for my 
holiday." " Oh, where to ?" I said. " I haven't the least idea," 

he said, " ask Mrs. ." She perked up and said, " Oh, he 

goes where I tell him." How nice, I thought. 
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PARSON VI. 

" Will you let me come and try to preach extempore in 
your Mission room some evening ? " " Yes, do come on Friday 
night." He came. Here is his sermon, word for word. 
S. James says "The tongue is a world of iniquity, yes, that's 
what S. James says, the tongue is a world of iniquity. My 
dear people, a man with his tongue cut out would be a useless 
member of society ; yes, I repeat it, a man with his tongue 
■cut out would be a useless member of society." Here the 
preacher turned a most pitiful look on me. I quietly stepped 
forward and took up his subject for him. He persevered 
however, and another day tried again, and managed to go on 
ten minutes, during which time he said the words " my dear 
people " no less than forty-five times ! Of this gentleman I 
could tell many and strange tales; but as I hope he will buy 
my book, I will say no more, asking his forgiveness for what 
I have said already. 

PARSON VII. 

This was a good faithful Priest, but he had a wife. 

I must describe her : She was a little, old-looking, sharp 

woman, by nature a ferret, by some freak of nature a woman. 

Little deep-set eyes, sharp chin surmounted by small mouth 

and thin lips, and extra sharp nose, two rather long, thin, grey 

curls of hair hanging over each ear ; she wore a small crinoline 

under a sharp cut dress, covered with little sharply protruding 

flounces, a thin sharply pointed lace shawl over her very 

sharply cut shoulders ; she had a very sharp little decided 

voice, and a sharp little spring in her walk. She domineered 

over her husband, and kept her domestic in proper and 

healthy subjection. Economy was her one theme, her one 

practice. I went to take a Mission for her husband, and 

stayed in her house ten days. She dried all the bits of orange 

peel she could find, in the oven, and when hard, crushed them 

up fine, and mixed them in the tea, calling it " Orange 

Pekoe." Every week the Guardian newspaper came, with a tiny 

bit of string round it. These little bits, were carefully unfastened 

and joined together, until they were long enough to tie up a 
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parcel. My breakfast consisted of half a slice of toast, with a. 

small morsel of bacon laid on the top ; her husband's was 

a tiny tea-plate of oatmeal porridge, with a small piece of 

lemon stuck in the middle. I had a hamper of food sent^ 

which I kept in my bedroom, and ate after meals. Dinner '. 

unfortunately I once said I liked rissoles ; every day they 

came, composed of a mixture of bread crumbs, and little bits. 

of thyme-sticks, floating in gravy, (well, we'll call it gravy, that's 

what she called it). Tea : a small piece of a large cake, stodgy^ 

" which stuck to your teeth like wax, and dropped into your 

stomach like lead." I will describe a supper. One Sunday 

night, her husband had gone to do my duty ; I had preached 

and addressed seven or eight congregations during the day.. 

I got to the Vicarage about 9-30, tired, and hungry. My 

lady had retired. There was, on the dining-room table, a small 

breakfast cup of thin, very thin broth, with three small pieces 

of bread, floating on the top. I said to the maid " What's, 

that for ? " " Please sir, your supper." " What ! " I shouted, 

" Where's the Mistress ? " " Please sir, she's gone to bed." 

" Fetch me some bread and butter," " Please sir, I can't, its all 

locked up in the pantry, across the yard." " Go and tell your 

mistress to get up and get some bread, or I will leave the 

house at once, and go home." The poor girl did so, but was 

very frightened. Presently she returned with a loaf and some 

butter, but the mistress did not appear. On the Saturday 

night, before the Vicar left, he called me on one sida 

in a little room, and showed me where he had put a bottle. 

of sherry, saying, " Fetch a glass to-morrow ; you will 

want something." I thanked him, and said I would. But the 

lynx-eyed sphinx must have been watching. After Sunday 

dinner, 1 thought I would have a glass of sherry, and went to- 

the cupboard, but the bottle was gone. " Mr. told me 

to go and help myself to a glass of sherry," I said, returning 

into the dining-room. " Oh, did' he, well I put the bottle 

away, but I will fetch you some if you wish." "Yes, I should 

like some," I replied. Presently she brought a glass, hardly 

half full, " There ! that is all there is ! " " Oh, but the bottle 

was full." She said " That is all there was in the bottle, and I. 
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am not going to open a fresh bottle for just one glass." Som& 
time after this meeting, the Vicar (above alluded to) asked me. 
to lunch, and told me to bring with me a friend. We went. 
It was a fearfully hot day, and when we got to the house we. 
were hot, dusty, and tired ; it was a long way from the station. 
I rang the bell ; the maid came. " Is the Vicar in ?" I asked. 
" No sir." " Well, we will come in and wait ; he asked us to 
come to lunch to-day at one o'clock ! " The maid looked 
amused, and went to tell her mistress, whilst we walked into> 
the study. When she came back, she said, " Mistress says,. 
Master is gone to Sheffield, and won't be home till late, and 

if you want refreshment you can get it at C , at one of 

the hotels." Well, there was nothing else for it. We went 

off, in an angry state of mind, and walked to C , where 

we were royally entertained by a kind friend of mine. I never 
troubled the lady again, and have only seen her once since, at 
the funeral of her late husband. 

PARSON VIII. 

Here is a Parson, earnest and eloquent, but ruled by 
his wife and daughters. Curate after Curate came, and went ; 
none could stand the Rectoress. At last came one Curate, 
who feared no man, let alone woman. This was his style : I 
had been preaching there one Thursday in Lent, and the. 
service was over rather late. The Curate was annoyed at 
the lateness of the hour, and walking down the church, 
he met the Rector coming up from the door where he 
had been wishing the people "good night." Pulling out 
his watch, he held it up to the Rector's face, saying, 
" This must not occur again, sir ; look at the time." 
I stepped forward and said, " I fear my sermon was too 
long." "Nothing of the kind" replied he, and, turning to 
the Rector, said, " What did you want to make that great long- 
extempore prayer for ? " The Rector was speechless. 
Shortly after this, sitting at supper, the Rector asked me if I 
would take some stewed rabbit. The Curate said "Now give 
Metcalfe that leg, and give me the other ; " which he meekly 
did. The " missis " looked, but did not speak. I felt uncom- 
fortable, and the Curate triumphant. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



HARVEST FESTIVALS. 



'TOURING the early years of my Ministry, Harvest 
^^ Festival attained the height of their popularity and 
success, — and absurdity. Here are one or two 
specimens : — 

I went to preach in a large Church, eight miles away, 
at the Harvest Festival ; all up the nave were arches of green, 
and corn, and flowers, to the number of eight or nine, each in 
succession taller than the last. On the Altar, was a miniature 
waggon, full of sheaves of corn, drawn by two miniature cows. 
Under the pulpit was a corn stack ; to and from which, during 
the service, ran a mechanical mouse. 

At another church, not far from this, when the Priest 
took the Alms dish to receive the offertory bags, an old 
woman came up and placed on the top of the bags " a pound 
of fresh, home-made sausage." At another church, a rabbit 
hung from the beak of the eagle (Lectern). 

At another, on one of the window seats, in the aisle was 
a miniature farm yard, with a sow and litter of little pigs, 
made of pastry, with currants in their heads for eyes. 

The usual " programme " of a " Harvest Festival," in 

those days, was this : " Great Knife and Fork Tea," followed 

by Service in Church ; the whole to conclude with a Dance in 

the Chuch Schoolroom. Here is a description of one tea : 

Different tables supplied by different donors. I used to give 

two tables, to which, of course, there was always a rush of 

young men, especially from our Guild. I remember, on one 

occasion, a long, lean, lanky Dissenter, with little eyes and an 

■" annual mouth," i.e., from ear to ear, devoured the following 
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ingredients : Rabbit pie (two large platefuls), pork pie (two- 
great hunks), a plateful of tongue, tea cakes, and other sweets 
ad lib., and five breakfast cups of tea. When he had done, he 
leaned back, and said to me, " Eh Mester Medcorfe, you should 
coom to our Chapel, and ha' yer tea, and encourage us loike^ 
same as I ha done for you." " Oh, " I said, " how much 
did you pay to come in ? " " Oi peeyed a shillin', same as't 
rest, oi spect." " Well," I replied, " say no more about 
encouraging us, for you have eaten half-a-crown's worth, and 
if I did as you do, your folks would not want me at your 
chapel any more." 

At another tea, I heard the Vicar's wife say to a woman, 
" I hope you enjoyed your tea." " Well, yes mum, I did 
midlin', the first seven cups was good, but its getting rather 
poor na." 

After these teas came the Services, and oh what 

Services they were ! A sort of annual show-ofF of the choir, 

like a Chapel Anniversary. Everyone in a high state of 

nervous trepidation, especially the Choirmaster ; the 

Processional always, (wet, dry, good or bad Harvest, farmers 

contented or discontented, ruined or prosperous — it mattered 

not), " Come, ye thankful people, come," with just a suspicion 

of "nasal twang ;" Psalm 65 ; Lessons from Deuteroiwmy and 

S. John's Gospel ; Canticles sung to impossible setting, till 

the critical moment arrived " in choirs, and places where they 

sing here followeth the anthem," which generally informed the 

" audience " that the " Valleys stand so thick with Corn that 

they la-a-a-a-a-a-a-arf and sing they sin-in-in-in-in-ing." With 

infinite satisfaction, the choir smile at each other, and whisper 

" didn't that go well ? " By the time these compliments'ihave 

been passed, and reciprocated, from Decani to Cantoris,, 

S. Chrysostom has been arrived at by tho "officiating 

minister," and the congregation are ready for their, turn and 

lustily do they take up " We plough the fields and scatter." 

This over, the preacher is in the pulpit, who unctuously says 

" Let us pray." Then he straightens himself, coug'.is, opens 

the Bible lying on his left palm, strikes it with his right hand. 
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coughs again, and says, " In the — chapter of the Gospel 
■according to S. Matthew and at the' — - verse it is written, 
■" First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear." 
Dear christian friends, I have to-night the privilege, the very 
great privilege, a privilege I cannot underestimate, at the kind 
and thoughtful invitation of your beloved Pastor, of uniting 
with you on this happy occasion, in your great act of thanks- 
giving to the " Great Giver of all," Who has once again, of His 
merciful goodness, supplied us with food necessary for our 
poor sinful bodies, &c., &c.;" till the climax is reached in the 
concluding peroration, " And now dear friends, let us all 
return to our respective homes, full of thankfulness, and awe, 
for all the Good God has done for us ; remembering that, as we 
have been once as little blades, and as we are now the ears, 
let us so live, that at the last, being as " full corn in the ear," 
we may be gathered by the angel reapers into the Heavenly 
Garner, to which may God of His mercy bring us all ; to 
whom with., etc. Amen." Now is the churchwardens' turn, and 
with all the pomposity of their ofBce, they move from seat to 
■seat, while the choir sing — 

"Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousand-fold ■will be ; 
Then gladly ■will we give to Thee, 
Who givest all." 

Then follows the Organist's debut, probably in the " Marche 
aux Flambeaux,'' while curious crowds of criticisers remark on 
the size of pumkins, turnips, and other ecclesiastical and 
unecclesiastical products, and in the vestry, the counting of 
the spoils was merrily proceeding. 

Many times I have seen a Harvest Festival advertised 

thus : — 

Holy Communion, 8 a.m. 

Evening 7 p.m. 



Preacher : Rev. 



At the Holy Eucharist, that which ought to be the " Great 
Harvest Thanksgiving," I have seen the Church untidy, 
littered with straw, ^b^ck^ts,^nd^^ths, the floor sloppy, 
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and strewed with crushed dahlias and sunflower blooms under 
your feet, just pushed on one side to let the two or three 
•communicants pass to get to the undecorated Altar. All 
through the day, after " Mass," ladies laugh, talk, flirt, till the 
last moment, leaving the debris to be cleaned up by the cross, 
and much irritated church-cleaner, in time for " Evensong." 
Thank God, we have not yet descended to a " Sale and Fruit 
Banquet " ! 

Till the Harvest Eucharist takes the first place in the 
Festival, and people give because they are thankful, in their 
•own Parish Churches, no blessing can be expected from God. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CONCLUDING MEMORIES. 

HNY account of a village that omitted an account of its 
great yearly debauch, commonly called "the Feast," 
would be imperfect. It has one good result ; it makes even 
lazy people work, for one week at least ; there is no time even 
to gossip. Every house has to be " fettled out," ^" bottomed," 
•' cleaned down," papered, whitewashed, and scrubbed. At 
last, the great Saturday night comes, and " the Feast '' begins. 
Sunday is the great hat-and-bonnet show, pride stalks the 
streets, unabashed. But Tuesday — Tuesday is the great day 
— thousands of people come pouring into the town all day ; I 
believe as many as from fifteen to twenty thousand visitors 
have passed into the Park on the Flower Show Day. The 
show is excellent ; certainly it would be hard to beat in the: 
neighbourhood ; but as to the " High Class " entertainment, 
here is a fair specimen of a chorus to its best songs — 

George, dear, George dear, don't yer know the truth, 
George, dear, George, dear, bless the little youth, 
Get out of bed and poke the fire, 
Now turn the gas a little higher, 
Now run and tell my Aunt Maria, 
Baby's got a tooth ! 

At eight o'clock come some really good fireworks ; when 

they are over, then the fun begins. Angry women and tired 

children throng the streets, waiting for the wag-gin-nets. A 

poor little child is pulling at its mother's frock, " Mammy, I want 

to go 'ome." "Give over pulling, yer nasty (shake) little tiresome 

(slap) good-for-nothing hussy. Now then, shut up, else I'll cut 

thee i' two. I wonder what thee faylher's doiu', as he can't 

come an' see to't choild, boozing i' some public, I'll bet ; now 

hark ye, if bab is not going to start a yelling, oi'm i' a nice fix 

oi am, there ne'er was onyone putten on same as may." This 
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is shouted out and repeated, with plenty of unrepeatable 
language, by a thousand women. Galloping horses, squeaking- 
trumpets, screaming children, swearing men, lady-teasers, rud& 
boys, bold bad girls, smashing wagonettes, overturning 
perambulators, colliding bikes, and shouting bobbies fill the air 
and the streets till dawn. By four a.m. perhaps, you may fall 
asleep, to dream of Punch and Judy performing on a white lily, 
and a fight going on on the top of a pumpkin. Such is the- 
Village Feast to the ordinary observer. 

In drawing the first part of the history of my life and 
experience as an assistant to a close, I feel my readers may 
well exclaim. " But what about the Vicar ! and were there n o- 
women in the parish ? " 

I freely admit that I knew very little more of my Vicar, 

at the close of my time, than I did at the beginning ; our ways 

were diverse, and we never crossed. That we were able thus, 

for fourteen years, to work side by side in harmony, more felt 

than expressed, I attribute to the fact that he was a Christian 

man, and every inch a gentleman. We met, most evenings, in 

the vestry, before Evensong ; our conversation was : — " Good 

evening," on both sides ; then he would say " How is your 

time ? " I would tell him. " Oh, nothing of the kind, nothing- 

of the kind," he would reply, " your watch is a minute and a 

half too fast, or slow," as the case might be. " Oh yes, I am 

sure yours is right," I would say, " of course it is." Then we 

would go to Evensong. Every Sunday night, I went to supper 

at the Vicarage, and for half an hour or so, would talk in the 

Study, about any matter of interest, and then spend a very 

pleasant couple of hours with the ladies — his w'ds and 

daughter. When it was time to go, he would always show me 

out, and say " Good night, three steps." One thing I take 

credit to myself for, I never tried to force his hand, I always 

made him believe that the things I wanted were what he 

desired. The first day I ever spoke to him, he said, " I must 

tell you one thing, I am of a jealous disposition." This was 

the key to the whole situation ; I honestly tried never to give 

any occasion to stir this feeling within him. 
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One thing irritated me more than it ought to have 
■done, I own, but it was the fault of his time, not of himself. 
Once, only once, do I remember saying anything that I have 
■always regretted ; he gave me a peremptory order and I replied, 
■" I am not your footman." Even good old Bishop Selwyn 
was a little given that way. Bishops, Rectors and Curates 
seemed to be the three orders in the church. I heard him once 
say to my Vicar, speaking of some clergyman, " Does he keep 
a Curate ? " " No my lord," I rudely exclaimed, " he keeps a 
pig.'" The Bishop saw the joke and laughed ; he might have 
been angry, and it would have served me right. 

One word as to the women ; they were very kind and 
good to me ; my work among them, or rather their work for 
me, was rather social than pastoral. 

The whole of this history I have written from memory, 
as I kept no diary ; and it is a true history of the way in which 
those days present themselves to my mind now, at this distance 
of time. While I have been writing it, I have lived among 
them again. 

God alone knows what it was to tear myself away from 
that my life's work and interest of fourteen years with hardly 

a holiday. When I went to C Cross, I was the happy 

possessor of £7 — when I left, I had not sevenpence. 

I preached no farewell sermon, I paid no farewell visits ; 
•quietly I went, with little ; quietly I left, with less. There was 
a little feeling between my good old Vicar and me which, long 
before he died, completely vanished. It was my privilege to 
•celebrate the Holy Eucharist on the day of his burial and 
laying to rest. R.I. P. 
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PART IL 



CHAPTER I. 

WORK AT KILLAMARSH. 

"^ WAS sitting disconsolate and miserable, one day, in my 
•v/ rooms, in the beginning of September, 1887, thinking 
over the past, unsettled as to what to do for the present, 
and hopeless about the future, when a letter came in by the 
post from the Bishop, in which were the words : "I have 
•asked for the vacant living of Killamarsh for you ; but expect 
nothing, and you will not be disappointed." This was 
■followed, on September 12th, by a letter from Mr. W. H. 
Smith's Secretary, asking me if I would accept the appoint- 
ment to Killamarsh if Mr. Smith saw fit to submit my 
name to Her Majesty. I replied "yes:" and so I came to 
Killamarsh, and here I am still. 

The news was soon received, at Killamarsh, who was to 
be the new Rector ; it came about in this way. I was return- 
ing one day from Derby to Clay Cross by train, when I heard 
one ask the other, " Do you know who's going to be the new 
Rector of Killamarsh ? " " Well," said the other " I have 

heard it's to be a great fat fellow from C " I was 

Teading the newspaper, and they had not seen me ! When I 
put my paper down, one of them said to me, " Do you happen 
to know, sir, who is going to Killamarsh ? " " Yes," I replied 
" I believe so." What sort of a chap is he ? " " Well, I said, 
you must judge for yourself, he's here ! " " What ! you 
master, give me your hand, I'll be the first to shake hands 
with the new Rector, and I wish you well sir ! " We shook 
hands heartily ; he was the tenant on the Glebe Farm, and 

^remained so till he died ; we were always good friends, and it 
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was my sorrowful privilege, in after years, to be present at hia 
funeral. The friend to whom he was talking in the train was 
the Relieving Officer of the District, with whom I cama 
constantly in contact. 

One day, at the end of September, I went over with a. 
clerical friend to see the place ; but, before I describe that visit. 
and what I saw and did, I must write a few words about my 
greatly beloved and respected predecessor, for fear my des- 
cription might be thought to cast a slur on his remarkable^ 
character and work. 

The late Rector was a man of power and sterling 
worth, and under his rule the dignity of the Church was. 
always maintained. He detested dissent, and would have^ 
none of it ! He did not believe in fighting it ; he ignored it. 
He was a father to his flock in every way, and had the respect 
and affection even of the youngest child. 

In theology he was a true " Tractarian," and taught 
faithfully the sacramental system of the Catholic Church. 
He is now daily remembered at the Altar he loved so well, 
for the vessels used at the daily Eucharist were left by him to- 
his successor. 

As he lived, so he died — a true and faithful Priest of th& 
Catholic Church of this land. I love to think of his words, 
shortly before he died, " I believe the Spirit of God is. 
moving in this parish." He is now in Paradise, waiting his 
reward ; where, may God, of His Mercy, bring me to meet, 
him — his faithful though unworthy successor. R. I. P. 

On my first visit to Killamarsh I called, with my friend 
who had driven over, on the churchwardens. One of them 
kindly took me to see the church. The first object that struck 
me much was an old man sitting in the porch ; he was smoking 
a dirty short clay. He was in his pit dirt, and had been 
digging a grave; he was the Parish Cleik. We did not say much 
to each other this day, though in after years we became very 
firm and fast friends. He remained firm and faithful all his life» 
and he took no heed of the silly cry " No Popery." 
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The church looked to me dirty, miserable, and little 
■cared for ; but there were tokens of loving care, that in the good 
old days had been bestowed upon it, when the Rector himself 
was able to look after it. There was a finely proportioned 
stone altar, a very solid handsome stone font, cut out of one 
solid block of stone; also a somewhat handsome, though 
modern screen, between nave and chancel. 

The altar was in a sorry condition, and drawn forward 
from the wall. The pulpit, reading desk, and clerk's seat were 
in the right-hand corner of the nave, after the three-decker 
style. 

The churchyard was in a dreadful state — so bad indeed 
that many people requested that they might not be buried 
there. Its state was so bad that it baffles description. 

From the church, we went on to the school, where I was 
introduced to the master, a man of much importance, just at 
this time. He received me graciously, introduced me to the 
teachers and children, ; and, when I left, offered to walk part of 
the way back to the inn where we had left our pony and trap, 
which he did. In that short walk, and in those few minutes, 
I learnt everything, and seemed to know everybody ; we swore 
eternal friendship, and I verily believe that Killamarsh without 
its church schoolmaster would have been like a watch without 
a spring, at a stand still ; and I freely acknowledge that this 
gentleman wag affability and kindness itself to me ! We made 
arrangements for him to come over and spend a Sunday with 
me, which he did. His report of me, when he returned home, 
was splendid. T was a "brick," "just the right man," and 
that at last 'the one desire of his heart would be fulfilled, in 
the daily service ! " 

This gentleman was organist and 'choirmaster ; and I 
never knew anyone who could manage the musical part of a 
■choral celebration better, or with more exceeding good taste 
and devotion. He had the choir well in hand, and their fame 
was abroad throughout the neighbourhood, and deservedly so. 
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Shortly after this, I came into residence at the Rectory ; and o» 
Sunday, November 20th, 1887, took my first service within. 
the ancient walls of the little old Parish Church. 

As soon as my name appeared in public, as being- 
appointed to this living, I received a letter from a solicitor in 
London, saying that, if I would allow him, he would do all law 
business connected with my institution for nothing, which he 
accordingly did. Being a Crown living all fees were doubled. 
I went up to London, and to some official's office in the House 
of Lords. This gentleman after requesting me to sign some 
legal document, blandly remarked, " I suppose you are a 
curate, and possibly not (smiling) overdone with money ? " I 
simply replied, " Will you tell me your fee ? " " Well, I don't 
like to be hard on curates, and I won't hurt you ; shall we say 
£10?" I took out a cheque book with all the pomposity I. 
could, and wrote and gave him a cheque for £10. "Is that 
all ? " I said. " Thank you. I fear I must ask you to call 

at Mr. 's office, three doors lower down the passage." I 

did so, and went through the same process, paying another £10. 
When I had done this, the gentleman No. 2, said " Will you 
kindly go across to the Home Office " ? directing me. I did so, 
and again wrote a cheque tor £10. "We're getting on nicely," 
I said to my cheque book. All this was done in less than half 
an hour. After this I paid fees to some other gentlemen, who. 
shall be nameless, — £7 7s. to one, £3 3s. to another, and £54 for 
Sequestration Fees ; and the very first man who called on me, 
after I had settled in the Rectory, was the Poor- Rate Collector 
who wanted £14. Dilapidations amounted to £170, only £54 
of which I received from the late Rector's executors, leaving^ 
me £116 to pay myself. The Surveyor's bill for fees was £14, 
which I refused to pay. I offered him £8, which he would not 
accept, and so to this day he has had none. Queen Anne's 
Bounty followed suit, and demanded of me £30, — £214 in all, 
not a bad lay out for a " poor Curate." Such was my entrance 
into the living of Killamarsh. 

The week previous to my taking my first service I made, 
some alterations in the Church. The Vestry door had not 
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been opened from time immemorial, because the key was lost 
I got a crow-bar and wrenched it open. 

There was a high back to the first seat inside th& 
door of the Church ; I sawed it off. I found out, afterwards, it 
was the Churchwarden's seat, and the high back was to keep 
off the draught from his neck. Looking into the font, I found 
a white china basin ; I tapped it on the toe of my boot, and it 
fell in three pieces ; the poor old clerk was terribly scandalized, 
I almost think he wept. He certainly did when I pulled the 
three-decker down, though he was somewhat consoled when 1 
gave him the great fat cushion, with its two enormous 
tassels. 

I vested the Altar in a very beautiful crimson frontal ; 
and put up a re-table, with cross and lights. One man, much 
struck with the solemn beauty of the change, remarked " it 
looks fair beautiful ; " though, unfortunately, he afterwards, 
threw in his lot with the " Protestant gang of objectors." 

I may here mention that the Services, up to this time, 
had been, Matins on Sunday at 10-30, with a sermon, Even- 
song at 3 in the afternoon, without a sermon. Holy Commun- 
ion, once a month, after Matins, when the sermon was 
preached in the afternoon ; Evensong on Wednesdays, with- 
out sermon, in Advent and Lent ; and Morning Service on 
Ash- Wednesday, Good Friday, and Ascension Day. 

I issued an address to the parishioners of Killamarsh 
on All Saints' Day, 1887, and some of my readers may 
be interested to know that I did not come decrying the past,, 
and behave like an " enthusiastic young ritualist," supposing; 
I was now going to show how, and how not, to do it ! 

Effectually, but unintentionally, my way was prepared, 
for me by a dissenting Minister of narrow and bitter 
sentiments. This man had, by some means or other, possessed, 
himself of a leaf, containing part of the " Rosary of Mary," 
torn from a Roman Catholic book of devotion. This he held, 
up in his pulpit, declaring " This is the sort of doctrine that 
will be preached in the Parish Church now ! " 
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CHAPTER II. 
1889. 

INSTRUCTIVE CORRESPONDENCE. 

■rf^ T took the Devil two full years to organise his attack 
■%J on the faith and practice of this Church ; during which 
time many faithful souls had grasped the real Mission 
.and position of the Church among them. Many little things 
conspired together to bring this to a head. 

Now the chief conspirators were about six or seven in 
number ; they held secret meetings in a farmhouse. Of course, 
-as usual, one man made the bullets, the others agreed, and 
appointed their sharp-shooter. 

I was asked to meet a deputation of malcontents, on the 

■usual subjects of course, of ritual, " lights, wafer-bread, etc 

■etc." I agreed to meet the deputation, on condition, that one 

of the Churchwardens were present at the meeting. The day 

arrived ; so did the deputation ; well I remember the ridiculous 

scene. The Churchwarden sat on an old iron box under the 

-window. Now there came with this deputation a young man, 

■who had left his own Parish Church, because it was so " low," 

;and came to our Church because it was " high." This unstable 

youth had been won over to the opposition ; he was a bit of a 

scholar. When these gentlemen, five in number, had arranged 

themselves in a semi-circle in the vestry, and had taken up 

their important postures, I said " Well, gentlemen, who is the 

spokesman ? " The educated youth stepped forward, with a roll 

•of foolscap in his hand, which he began to unroll, when I stopped 

him, quietly remarking, " I cannot allow you to speak , you are 

not a parishioner; if you don't like high church, return to your 

own parish, which is low ; " and, opening the door, I showed 

him out. The scene was ludicrous in the extreme, "for, when 

the Philistines saw their champion was dead, they fled." 
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I heard no more of this until the following week, when 
1 was at Southampton. I picked up a paper on the book-stall 
■called " The English Churchman," the first time I had seen it. 
Opening it, I saw, " Disturbing the Peace of a Parish." And, 
-as I read on, to my amazement I found this peace disturber 
was myself, and the disturbed parish, Killamarsh. Since then, 
I have taken the " English Churchman," which is at the same 
time amusing and sad. 

The memorial, of which the following correspondence 
speaks, was signed by 100 persons, who were threatened, 
cajoled, treated, and deceived into signing it. Only seven of the 
hundred ever came near the Church, so that the opening 
sentence of the memorial was a lie ! Some of these signatures 
were obtained in public houses, from the topers. Here's 
another instance in a private house. Canvasser enters. "1st' 
malster a whoame ? " " Yes ! " " Tell him I wanten 'un." 
The master comes. " Na then, what dost 'e waant ? " "I 
waant thee to soin this payper." " What is't about ? Is't for 
t' Church ? O oi'l soin it, gee us 't pen, I'll soin ought for t' 
Church." He signs it ; canvasser goes. This man told me 
•afterwards how sorry he was, and how he had been " ta'an in." 

During the whole of this Protestant row, I never in any 
way took the slightest notice of it either in the local papers or 
-in the Parish Magazine ; and the consequence was, it fizzled 
out. 

The following correspondence will show the kind of 

means used to endeavour to silence Truth and squash 

Ritual :— 

Sheepcote Hill, Killamarsh, 

Chesterfield, Dec. 20th, 1889. 

To the Right Reverend The Lord Bishop of Southwell. 

My Lord, — I have the honour to hand the enclosed 

Memorial to your lordship, and awaiting your reply, remain, 

yours obediently, 

Harry Richardson. 

" To the Right Reverend Father in God, by Divine 

permission. Lord Bishop of Southwell. 
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" The humble Memorial of the undersigned parishioners 
of Killamarsh, in the County of Derby, showeth : That your 
Memorialists are parishioners of the said parish, and personally 
resident therein, and they are, or have been until lately, in the 
habit of attending divine service in the parish church. That 
the Rev. Francis James Metcalfe, the Rector of the said 
church is in the habit of using a coloured vestment, namely, 
a stole, while performing morning prayer, such vestment 
being unlawful. Also of using wafer-bread at the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, and of administering the same to the. 
communicants. Also of using lighted candles when not 
required for the purpose of giving light. Also of using incense 
during divine service. Also of elevating the elements during 
consecration. Also of using the services of an acolyte robed 
in a scarlet cassock and cotta at Holy Communion. Also of 
so standing on the west side of the Communion table as to 
prevent the communicants seeing the manual acts. Also of 
omitting the introductory sentences and the Exhortation at 
Evening prayer. Also, on the feast of St. Giles, of using a 
collect in which he prays we may be helped by the prayers of 
St. Giles ; and also of celebrating the Holy Communion when 
there are less than three communicants, — the whole of such 
acts being unlawful in the Church of England. 

"We also complain of the Rev. Francis Joseph Metcalfe 
having removed the pulpit, and taken down the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Lord's Prayer from the Reredos behind 
the Communion Table without a faculty. The acts, practices 
and ceremonies above-mentioned are unlawful additions tOi 
and variations from, the form and order prescribed by the 
Statutes of Uniformity, and the Book of Common Prayer, and 
the Canons of the Church. 

" Your Memorialists believe that many of the 
parishoners and inhabitants of the said parish beside themselves 
object upon conscientious grounds to the acts and practices 
above-mentioned. 

" Your Memorialists submit that (independently of 
their illegality) the acts and practices above-mentioned are 
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connected with and suggestive of superstitious doctrine not 
conformable to the principles of the Reformed Church of 
England, and ought not to be permitted or sanctioned therein, 
and that they are particularly calculated to engender such 
superstition in the minds of the poorer and less educated 
members of the congregation, without in any way promoting; 
true religion among them. 

" Your Memorialists therefore humbly pray your Lord- 
ship that the Rev. Francis James Metcalfe may be admonished 
and ordered to discontinue the practices, acts, and ceremonies 
above-mentioned, and that your Lordship may be pleased to 
make such further order in the matter, for enforcing the dis- 
continuance of such practices, acts, and ceremonies as your 
Lordship may think fit. 

" And your Memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

Thurgarton Priory, Southwell, Notts., 

Christmas Day, 1889. 
H. Richardson, Esq. 

Dear Sir, — I have received your paper and will make 

inquiry. Have the goodness to tell me whether the points 

named have been lately introduced, or were in use under the 

late Rector. Please also tell me what is the superstition which 

you think is in danger of being put into the poor people's 

minds, and which practice seems to you to cause that danger. 

I shall be glad to know more exactly what was done with the 

pulpit and other things said to be moved from the church. Is 

it meant that the Rector is in the habit of celebrating with less 

than three communicants when he knew there were not more ? 

When, and how often, is it alleged that he has done so ? When 

has he used incense ? There must be some mistake about St 

Giles' collect. As you doubtless know, there are several point^ 

at present under discussion. I ought to say that I receive 

strong expressions of satisfaction with the Rector's work and 

services. 

Yours faithfully, 

George Southwell. 
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Sheepcote Hill, Killamarsh, 

December 31st, 1889. 
"To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Southwell. 

My Lord, — I beg to thank your Lordship for your kind 
-answer, both on my behalf, and on behalf of the other promoters 
•of the Memorial lately forwarded. In reply, I have to say : — 

First. — Every point complained of has been introduced 
ty the present Rector. 

Second. — The superstition we fear is the superstitious 
idolatry of the Mass. The practices which we think will lead 
"to it are — the elevation of the elements of the sacrament ; 
kneelings and bowings during the prayer of consecration ; the 
■constant preaching of the sacrificial character of the sacrament ; 
the publicly expressed desire for the presence of a non- 
■communicating congregation during the sacrament ; the 
presence of a scarlet robed acolyte ; and, lastly, the use of 
vestments and incense. 

Third. — The pulpit is in the joiner's shop belonging to 
Mrs. Rose, of the Nag's Head, in this parish, and is being 
made into a cupboard, with the exception of three panels, two 
-of which were presented by the Rector to Mr. T. G. Richard- 
son, senr., of "The Plantation," Killamarsh. The late 
Rector's seat in the reading desk is now in the singing room 
of the aforesaid inn. The tables of the Commandments, 
Creed, and Lord's Prayer, have been taken out of the church, 
but where they are I cannot tell. 

Fourth. — At the early service on Ascension Day, and 
^gain at the early service on All Saints' Day, the only persons 
present were the Rector, server or acolyte, and one other 
•communicant. If such was the case on these particular days, 
it is only fair to suppose that many similar services have been 
held, considering that three or four celebrations have been 
•announced for nearly every week. 

Fifth. — Incense was used on November 12th, at a 
parochial festival of the English Church Union, and one of the 
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ex-choristers had it from the Rector that he would not use it 
again before Epiphany. 

Sixth. — There is no mistake whatever about St. Giles" 
collect. 

Seventh. — I venture to submit to your Lordship that it 
is a most injudicious and unfortunate proceeding to introduce 
any practice or ceremony, the legality of which is a matter of 
question in the Law Courts, and, still more, to introduce, 
matters which have been decided against.] 

I suppose the expressions of satisfaction with the^ 
services, &c., have been sent from a few of the Rector's, 
personal friends, but I am sure they do not express the feelings 
of the congregation. May I also add, that the Rector requires, 
from the members of the choir (at a special service) a promise 
to support him in all he does, and says that if the choir will 
support him, he cares nothing for the congregation ? 
Yours obediently, 

H. Richardson. 

Thurgarton Priory, 

January 11th, 1890.. 
H. Richardson, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, — I have made enquiries about the several 
practices which you referred to me, and am glad to find that 
there is not the occasion for complaint which your Memorial 
seemed to present. 

The most serious complaint seems to be simply a. 
mistake of fact. The, Rector does not have Holy Communion 
without three communicants. His records show that on the 
two festivals named by you, the smallest numbers were three: 
on one day and four on the other, while larger numbers were 
at other Communions on those days. On this serious point 
you have been misinformed. 

It is scarcely fair, for you to speak of things done once 
and not repeated, as if the Rector were in the habit of doing 
them. I agree most fully that putting St. Giles' name into a 
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■collect to ask his prayers was altogether wrong, and this is the 
one serious point of just complaint. But it is not true to speak 
of it as if it were a practice. It was done once, and the Rector 
at once felt that he had made a mistake and was sorry for it. 
It is not right to speak of it as a practice. 

So you speak as if incense were a practice, whereas, it 
-was only once used at a special service for the C. E. Working 
Mens' Society, whom it is not unreasonable to humour in 
ways that are permissible. And you know that incense is not 
prononnced illegal except at the Communion. Your Memorial 
presents it as if it were habitual, and used in illegal ways 
which seems not to be the case. 

Again of wafer-bread, you speak as if it were a practice, 
whereas it is really an example of the Rector's ready con- 
-sideration, that as soon as he found objection raised to it, 
when he came, he gave it up at the Churchwardens* 
representation. This makes it unreasonable for your Memorial 
to complain of this as a practice. 

In these ways your Memorial becomes really a mis- 
representation. 

Then you complain of the manner of the Rector in 
•consecrating : that he prevents the "manual acts" from being 
seen, and that he " elevates the bread and wine." Now you 
know that, at the time of consecration, it is pronounced that it 
is righiior the priest to stand on the west side of the table ; 
it is also necessary for him to raise the bread and wine in a 
reverent way. I can give no rule how high they should be 
raised, nor how many people all about the church are to 
expect to see the " manual acts." I have no reason to 
suppose the Rector meant to hide them, or that he would be 
unwilling to satisfy people who wish to see them. The East- 
ward position being declared right at the consecration, these 
questions become questions of degree, about which I can give 
no rule or measure. 

About what you call an acolyte, in what you call a 

•cotta, I can only say that I daresay your terms are correct ; 
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but, though I do not like the use of boys for such service, I 
know of no rule against it. About what you call "rinsings, 
&c.," I can only say that I do not like the practice myself, yet, 
if it is done after the service is ended, it is difificult to see how 
it is against any rule. But of this, as well as the Lights and 
Mixed Cup, it is not now the time to speak, while they are 
subjects before a Court. At an early service, no question could 
rise about the Lights, and though former Courts have differed 
•about the Mixed Cup, the Court which said that it was not 
rubrical, said it was an innocent and primitive practice. 

There seems the less occasion for your Memorial, 
because twice a month the Holy Communion is ministered at 
a later hour, and with the simplest ritual, without even a stole 
though the number of Communicants who show their prefer- 
ence for this, by attending it, is comparatively small. This 
being so, I do not see why the Memorialists should not attend 
those services provided to meet their habits and wishes. 

1 really cannot think that there are sufficient grounds for 
a Memorial about the ritual at Killamarsh ; still less for a 
committee and such organisation for the purpose. 

The pulpit appears to have been moved with good 
reason, seeing that in such a small Church, some sixteen seats 
are an important gain, and also with the consent expressed by 
the Churchwardens. The Tables of Commandments, &c., are 
simply under repair, before being replaced, where they can be 
seen in Church. I have expressed my hope that Church 
furniture, if removed, will be kept from indignity. The Rector 
does not appear to have acted at all by himself in these 
matters, and what has been done seems sensible. Complaints 
about this seem groundless. 

Mr. Metcalfe came to Killamarsh, because he had, for 
years, been a man of unusual gifts in helping and leading 
working men in a great colliery. I have heard repeatedly, since 
he went to Killamarsh, of the good influence and action which 
he has taken there, too. I am not afraid of our men in colliery 

pits becoming superstitious, or being perverted to Rome. 
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They are less likely than almost any one. A man who makes 
men give up bad language and poaching, and come to church, 
is teaching something better than superstition ; and, even if it 
were the case that he went beyond the exact measure in soma 
small points of Ritual, which, are not to my mind, of any value, 
yet that is not likely to hinder or hurt them, as much as the- 
slovenly deadness which has caused so much irreligion. Such 
men don't follow a person who is childish in these matters, and 
I have satisfied myself that there is no reason for any alarm 
lest any practices of Mr. Metcalfe should lead the congregation 
so well gathered round him, either into superstition or to 
Rome. His only questionable practices, on the very strictest 
rule, seem to be the stole, lighted candles, and adding 
water to the wine, which may ov may not he presently settled! 
to be allowable ; but which, at any rate, I cannot regard as 
more than trifles. 

If your Memorialists are all communicants, or regular 
churchgoers, who have been kept away by concientious. 
objections to these points from even attending the services 
given without them, I am, of course, sorry for it. But nothing 
new has been introduced lately, and I do not see the occasion 
for raising the complaints now. I know that strangers have 
been visiting other parishes to stir dissension, but I hope that 
if they come to Killamarsh, your good sense will tell them» 
that dividing a parish, and obstructing good influence and 
work teaches a much worse superstition than trivial varieties 
in ritual. 

I believe that I have dealt with all the points in your 
Memorial. I have, at least, intended to do so. May the 
peace of God keep your hearts and minds, now and ever ! 
Yours faithfully, 

George Southwell. 

jKillamarsh, January 18th, 1890. 
To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Southwell. 

My Lord, — I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, youi" 

Lordship's letter of the 11th inst., which I have laid before tha 
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promoters of the Memorial. We are surprised that your 
Lordship has decided that we have not sufficient ground of 
complaint, and we humbly beg to submit that your Lordship's 
enquiry has not elicited those facts which alone can lead to 
correct conclusions. To the several points of your Lordship's- 
letter, we beg to reply : — 

1. As to numbers present at early Communion on the 
Festivals of Ascension Day and All Saints' Day: We are 
satisfied that on this point we have not been misinformed. 
The information came to us from a source in which we have 
implicit confidence, but as we believe that our informant has 
himself written to your Lordship to refute the Rector's 
" record," it is not necessary for us to re-assert our 
statement. 

2. As to the Collect on St. Giles' Day : We are glad 
to find your Lordship in full agreement with us as to the 
wrong-doing in this matter. We desire, however, to point out 
that the objectionable Collect was used, not "once" only, but 
throughout the day ; and, as the Rector has not, before now^ 
expressed any regret, it is neither unfair nor unreasonable ta 
believe that the offence not being repeated, is due, not as 
much to the feeling of the Rector that he had made a mistake, 
but to the more obvious fact that the feast of St. Giles has 
not occurred again since September 1st. 

3. As to incense : On this point, too, we hail with 
very great satisfaction, your Lordship's plain declaration that 
incense at Holy Communion has been ruled illegal. 

Now for facts : The service complained of was a. 
celebration of Holy Communion. It was not a Service for the 
C. E. Working Men's Society. The congregation consisted 
of two men (only one of whom communicated), one boy, and 
between thirty and forty women, more than half the 
congregation not communicating at all. It was a Service for 
the " Parochial Branch of the English Church Union," and 
was announced by the Rector in ChUrch as a " High 

Celebration, with vestments, incense, etc." We forward, for 
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your Lordship, the Calendar from " Parish Magazine " of 
November, in which the service is announced, and also the 
Rector's own report of it in the number for December. Can 
misrepresentation go much farther than this ? More : there 
are people here prepared to swear that the Rector expressed 
his intention to use it again at Epiphany. In the face of all 
-this, within a few weeks of our Memorial being forwarded, it 
is very difificult for us to accept your Lordship's statement 
that "nothing new has been introduced lately." 

4. As to wafer-bread : Your Lordship's reference to 
this illegality leaves the impression upon the mind of every 
fair reader, that the Rector found this practice in use here 
when he came, for your Lordship says " That as soon as he 
found objection raised to it when he came, he gave it up on 
the Churchwardens' representation." Is your Lordship 
aware that this practice was only introduced after Mr. 

Metcalfe had been here some few months, and that it was 
continued after the Churchwarden who objected had declined 
re-appointment to the office ? Indeed, we venture to doubt 
whether it has been entirely abandoned even yet. We fail to 
see any " ready consideration " on the Rector's part in forcing 
upon any parishioner, a practice which he knew was strongly 
disliked, or, on the other hand, putting him in the invidious 
position of being compelled to ask to be treated, in God's 
house, differently to his neighbour. We rather think that 
*' consideration " would have been better displayed in not 
introducing, for his own pleasure, a practice which he knew 
beforehand could not be generally acceptable. In this matter, 
too, the more strict the investigation, the more clearly it will 
appear, that our Memorial is not a misrepresentation. 

5. As to manner of Consecrating : In dealing with 
this question, your Lordship has entirely overlooked our 
charge of " elevation of the Sacrament," not for the purpose 
•of allowing the Manual Acts being seen, but after consecration, 
and "bowings and kneelings during the prayer of Con- 
secration." The Rector's practice is to elevate with both 

hands the elements of bread and wine above his head, and to 
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kneel after each act of consecration ; surely this is contrary 
to Article XXVIII. and other plain teaching of the English 
Church. We are quite aware that every person in Church 

■cannot, under ordinary circumstances, expect to see the 
" manual acts ; " we only contend that this, the most solemn 

.service of our Church, should be conducted in loyal 
conformity with the Prayer Book, and not to be turned into 

■a. parody of the Romish Mass. 

6. As to presence of scarlet-robed Acolyte : In this 
point, too, we are very grateful for your Lordship's admission 
of personal dislike to the practice, and we venture to hope 
that the expression thereof may discourage its use in your 
Diocese ; but to permit a practice because your Lordship 
" knows of no rule against it," by which we understand your 
Lordship to mean that it has not been specially forbidden by 
Rubric or Canon, will, if followed to its logical conclusion, 
land your Lordship and the Church in some exceedingly 
-awkward predicaments. 

7. As to " rinsings, &c." : We are not aware that we 
alluded to " rinsings, &c." at all ; but we wish to say that the 
Rector does use this practice, which we are glad to hear your 
Lordship "dislikes,"' and uses it before the service can be said 
to be ended. As to its legality, may we refer your Lordship to 
the case Dean v. Green, 1877 ? Our objection to lighted candles 
•does not refej particularly to early Services, but to the " times 
when they are not required for the purpose of giving light," 
:and after the Rector's teaching as to their symbolism, it is 
utterly vain to pretend that they are used for any such 
purpose at any Service in our Parish Church. 

8. As to removal of Pulpit, &c. : We are exceedingly 

sorry to read your Lordship's conclusions on this matter. If 

your Lordship could only realise, in a small degree, the strong 

feeling raised here by the entire absence of any attempt to 

preserve the Pulpit, &c., from " indignity," it would be 

impossible for your Lordship to believe that what has been 

-done " seems sensible," or to lend your approval to it. 
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With regard to the Tables of Commandments, &c. 
permit us to say that, though some time has elapsed since? 
their removal, nothing was said by the Rector of his intention 
to fix the plates in a more suitable position, until the feeling 
of dissatisfaction culminated in this appeal to your Lordship. 

We highly respect Mr. Metcalfe's unusual gifts of 
preaching, and acknowledge his wonderful power, if rightly 
used, for good ; but we feel strongly, with your Lordship, that 
working men of to-day " will not follow a person who is. 
childish in these matters," and we know that the Rector's 
childish clinging to practices which your Lordship deems so 
trifling, and the restlessness which has impelled him on from 
one practice to another has driven away many — indeed a great 
many — of those who were, at first, strongly attracted by hia 
preaching, and who, but for these unfortunate ritual excesses,, 
would have been his earnest and zealous helpers now. 
Amongst these may be counted five adult choristers, who left 
the choir protesting against the practices by which they were- 
driven away. 

Your Lordship has been led to think that "nothing- 
new has been introduced lately," and consequently, is slow to 
believe that there is any ground for reasonable complaint > 
It is, therefore, high time that your Lordship should 
know what has been done and is being done. Soma 
important changes were made in the manner of con- 
ducting the services immediately upon Mr. Metcalfe's 
entry upon his duties ; in explaining these, he said he wished 
to begin as he intended to go on, and had he gone on as. 
he began he would have won the hearty respect and active 
sympathy of the entire parish, and no complaint would have 
been raised against him. But one change after another has 
been introduced, and we have been repeatedly told that for the 
use and retention of these, to us, objectionable practices, he is 
prepared to " go to prison " or " to die ; " that those who did 
not like the services thus presented to them, "could stay away," 
and^had " better stay away." Surely, the Rector cannot share- 
your Lordship's opinion of the trivial nature of the ceremonies 
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to which he attaches so much importance, and for which he 
has deliberately thrown away, perhaps one of the most extra- 
ordinary opportunities for useful, and loyal work for the 
Church and her Master, which it has ever been the lot of a 
clergyman, in a district like this, to enjoy. No man ever had 
a brighter or more hopeful beginning for his work, and, 
we grieve to add, no man ever destroyed the confidence of his 
people in his teaching and guidance more completely, than 
Mr. Metcalfe is doing by his practices now. 

To mention recent changes : — A processional cross, 
introduced September, 1888, was the first serious cause of 
-dissatisfaction and very strong feeling indeed was called out by 
its use, and this has been much intensified by the childish use 
of it since. The following Christmas, two candlesticks, each 
holding seven candles, "typifying the seven spirits,'' so the 
Rector explained, were placed illegally, we believe, upon the 
■Communion table. At Easter, the boy who acted as acolyte, 
was robed in scarlet cassock, &c. On Palm Sunday, pro- 
cessions of the choir, carrying large palms, led to further 
defections. On Trinity Sunday, the Rector expressed, in his 
.sermon, in unmistakeable terms, his intention to have " seven 
sanctuary lamps burning before the altar." This, we are glad 
to say, seems to have been abandoned, in consequence of 
objections raised to it. On November 12th, incense, vest- 
ments, &c. 

How, then, can it be said that " nothing new has been 
introduced lately ? " But more than this, the Rector has lately 
openly preached and taught that " Prayers for the Dead are 
lawful," and on the Sunday after the decision of the Court in 
the Appeal of the Bishop of London respecting the St. Paul's 
Reredos case was known, he triumphantly stated, in his sermon, 
■"that images are now declared lawful in our churches." 

We venture to hope that these simple truths, for every 

-statement we have made is strictly and absolutely true, will 

induce your Lordship to reconsider your decision that our 

•complaints are groundless, and will lead to our obtaining that 

redress which we seek at your Lordship's hands. 
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With hearty thanks for the trouble already given to- 
our case, and with very sincere prayers that your Lordship- 
may be guided aright in this and all things. 

I beg to subscribe myself, in behalf of the Memorialists,, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

H. Richardson. 

Thurgarton Priory, 

January 22nd, 1890.. 
H. Richardson, Esq. 

My Dear Sir, — Your reply has been forwarded to me,, 
and I desire to acknowledge it, and the reasonable and tem- 
perate position presented in it generally. 

As you give me this occasion, I must use it, first, to- 
say, in regard to one of what I myself regard as the most, 
essential things in such differences, that the churchwardens, 
have sent me a distinct assurance that most of the parishioners, 
are well pleased with the way in which the services are con- 
ducted. And then, in regard to what I think the next most 
essential point, I will remind you that twice a month the Holy 
Communion is ministered at times and in forms believed to suit; 
those who object to the early services. This disposes me to 
question the accuracy of the reports which you have heard of 
the Rector's operating in such ways as that people who didn't 
agree with his ritual had better stay away from Communion.. 
He has probably been misunderstood. 

The Calendar sent by you shows that I had timtmderstood' 
at what service and on what occasion incense was used. It 
ought not to have been used in a parish church. At the; 
same time, I will repeat, what I said before, that simple 
instances on exceptional occasions need not to be made toO' 
much oj. It has never been repeated, and it is scarcely fair 
to say that either it, or the collect, would have been repeated- 
Indeed, the collect for All Saints' Day, was substituted.. 
That was also on the special occasion of the Dedication Day 
of the Church to St. Giles, which makes the sHp more. 
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accountable, wrong as it was. I will not prolong this hy 
going through the minor points, on which, I need not say- 
more. 

You import ideas of your own, when you speak of a 
"parody of the Roman Mass " ; and, in regard to the acolytCf 
you cannot expect Bishops to forbid what is not forbidden, 
I feel sure that it is a mistake that the Rector said that 
" images were admissible " ; for it is clear that the trial was- 
argued on the assumption that the reredos was not meant to 
be an image in the sense intended by your words. It is easy 
to misunderstand or mis-report words about such questions,, 
and I feel sure that has happened. 

Your account shows Mr. Metcalfe as having, in th& 
desire to stir people by life and interest, been carried, in some 
points, hastily, beyond due bounds ; but he has been ready to 
withdraw from his mistakes, had met both parties by plain as 
well as ornate services, and has had the main part of his- 
people with him. 

I had written to him upon the subject of your Memorial,, 
and shall communicate this to him. 

I do not see that any good purpose will be served by 

further letters. 

Yours faithfully, 

George Southwell. 

These tactics having signally failed to accomplish their 
aim of driving me out, or in any way altering my plan of work,. 
a dead set was made at my personal character. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BOYS AND THEIR WORK— CONFESSION AND CONSPIRACY. 



m 



HEN a boy has been at work at the pit a week, he 
must come to confession, and the questions must be 
plain and searching. 



If it is not his first Confession, at any rate it will be 
Jiis first Confession after great and new temptations, and after, 
very probably, a fall ; perhaps in ignorance, perhaps by force, 
nevertheless a fall. This is the one golden opportunity for 
Priest and penitent ; warning, encouragement and affection on 
the Priest's part ; gratitude, intense feeling and joy on the part 
of the boy ; grace, pardon and love on God's part. Here a 
young soul is fixed, a soldier enlisted ; and a warfare begun 
that will bring joy after every attack. 

May I venture to give an example of a plan that I have 
often found very useful to begin with ? The boy comes to the 
vestry. I greet him and show my pleasure ; I ask him how 
he has gone on. He's sure to say " first class." " That's 
light," I reply, " come with me ; " and then, vested in cassock 
only, I take him to the altar rail. 

I sit inside, and he kneels at the other side. '-Now look 
at me," I say, " and answer my questions." " Whose boy are 
you ? " " My father's." Yes, but your mother gave you 
away, now who to ? "- " To God." Whose boy are you 
then ? "■ "God's." " What does God want you to be ? " " He 
wants me to be good." " What do you mean by being good ?" 
"Not swearing and doing." " And doing what ? " "Bad." 
■" You don't swear, do you ? " "Sometimes." H^e now drops his 
head. " Come, look at me like a man, and don't be frightened ; 
J am going to show you how not to swear. Now have you 
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Tjeen swearing to-day ?" "Yes." "Tellme what for ?" "Some 
lads made me mad, they kept calling me." " And what did you 
say ? Look up and tell me ; come now, out with it ; come nov/, 
-look at me and listen." (Here quietly, slowly, keeping my eye on 
him, I repeat the horrid words invariably used at such times). 
His head is again dropped. " What do you think of that ?" I 
:say, " is'nt it awful ? " He whispers " yes." " And that is 
what you said, is it ? " " Yes." " Now look up at me and 

repeat it slowly." The boy will probably say " I can't." 
Now draw his attention to his being God's boy, using God's 
breath for such language. Pass on to the first, lesson he has 
had in sins of indecency and self abuse. Put your hand on 
his shoulder and say, " Now look at me again." Ask him 
■straight out, " Have your companions done to you such 
and such things ? " Describe the scene to him, the boys 
-overpowering him in spite of resistance, the laughing yells of 
sinful delight, — " was it so ?" — " yes ! " "Whose boy did you 
say you were ? Shall you take part in such doings as this when 
_you become an "old boy," and see new boys coming ?" — " No ! " 
"Will you try to help and shield them?" — "Yes." "Then 
besides being " God's boy," you will be " Christ's soldier," 
brave, pure, and true." After a few more words of love and 
•encouragement, tell the boy to say slowly and carefully the 

' Lord's Prayer." Then put all he has said in the form of 
■Confession, and let him repeat after you, — showing him a 
-Crucifix, — telling him this is what sin has done. He will be 
"weeping now, ready for his resolution, waiting for Absolution, 
.Blessing and Ghostly Strength. 

The boy's happy face at the next Sunday Communion 
will show how things are with him. 

Your boy will now become a Missionary, and in a 
short time will tell you of some of his " mates as is regular 
bad un's." This sort of talk must not be encouraged, but 
■stopped at once. The best thing to say is " Yes, and so were 
you once; you wouldn't like to be so again, would you?" — 
" No ! " " Now then, let us try and make them happy too." 
"' But they won't come, like me ! " " Oh, yes, they will if you 
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will always talk nicely, and pray God to help you to bring- 
them one, by one." In all probability, the next time you meet 
your friend he will say " My mate's coming with me to see yer 
to-morrow night." It is in this way alone that the- 
regeneration of our pit boys is to be accomplished. So, with 
alternate ups and downs, the work will proceed, and a " littlev 
one will become a thousand." 

1 don't believe our collier men know when they do 
swear ; they are hardened in it. In them the acts of swearing- 
have ceased to be sins, and have become a sinful habit. But 
the boys know well enough ; the very first lesson a collier boy 
has to learn is not to swear. I wonder how many hundreds- 
of boys I have sent for, during their first month's work, and 
have said " Do you swear ? " They always say " sometimes, 
when I am mad" {i.e., angry). " Come now, do you swear- 
every day ? "—Of course, it always ends in " yes," and oftea 
" many times." Then I talk to them of their breath being from 
God, for His service. I ask, " Do you say your prayers ? "" 
" Oh, yes, every night." " Well," I say, " if you were? 
swearing in the afternoon, and saying your prayers at night, 
which voice did the Lord hear ? " This always hits the mark. 
" Now, look here," I go on to say, " come to see me this day 
week, and, mind, between now and then you may only swear- 
three times, will you try ? " They will always say yes, and make: 
the effort, and generally succeed. 

Often, when I have heard a knock, I have opened the- 
door, to see my young friend, " Well, now then, what is it ? "" 
" Please, I've come to say I haven't swore." A confidence- 
has now sprung up between us ; I show them how this effort 
and success must be the subject of their prayers and thanks- 
giving at their next Communion. Poor lads ! they have a. 
hard battle to fight, a fiery persecution to endure. 

I know a pit where the boys swear at the ponies, the-, 
fillers swear at the boys, the buttie men swear at the fillers^ 
the doggies swear at the butties, the deputies swear at the. 
doggies, the under-managers swear at the deputies, the, 
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managers swear at the under-managers, the masters swear at 
the managers, and the managing-director swears at them all ; 
and he told me this himself, adding it was an impossibility 
for a man to go down a pit and not to swear. 

A friend of mine made ^an effort to bring about some, 
reformation among his young men, on the " trust to your 
honour " system ; he opened a sort of club for them and asked 
to be present at the opening. He took a cottage, put in a 
table, some forms, some dozen boxes of aerated waters, and a 
basin. " Now, boys," he said, " come when you like, and do 
what you like ; these rooms are for you ; I am going to leave 
you to yourselves for a fortnight, when I shall return and see 
how you are prospering. Into the basin put a penny every 
time you take a bottle of ' pop.' Now, good-bye, for a fort- 
night." At the end of the fortnight, I returned with him to 
his club. The forms were upside down, the table upset, the 
basin broken, ginger pop and money gone, (except threehalf- 
pence on the floor), the room like a pig sty. " Dear, dear,'' 
said my friend, " I never expected this, they have no honour." 
" It seems you're right," I said, " why, they don't even know 
what it is." 

CONFIKMATION WORK. 

This is a grand time both for Priest and boys and girls. 
Get your candidates young, before they leave school, if 
possible. There is no appeal, in the time of their " distemper " 
period, like the appeal to their Confirmation and first 
Communion. 

Speaking particularly of boys, ic is at this time that the 
Priest will find out that there are no two boys alike. 

To find out the real boy hidden under a thick covering - 
of shyness and awkwardness, sometimes verging upon impu- 
dence, yet full of real affection, the Priest must use much tact, 
patience, and discernment. 

In every case the heart, and not the head, must be 
appealed to ; and the Priest must be satisfied to lead the boy 
to Jesus Christ through an affection at first centred on himself^ 
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He must, if he would gain the boys, have perfect 
■control over his temper, able to " see and yet not see," " hear 
and not hear," as the case may require. 

"The Passion" must be the centre from which every 
lesson of preparation must emanate, and to which every heart 
must be drawn. 

It is fatal, towards the end of the classes, to begin to 
talk of the Holy Communion as if it were a sort of " extra." 
If this is done, the result is one Communion after Confirmation, 
■then an utter neglect of Communicating. 

Nothing can supersede the Sacramental teaching in 
the grand old Catechism. 

Every October, I look up, in the baptismal register, all 
■children of twelve years old, and I send an invitation to the 
parents to bring them to Confirmation. If they have drifted off 
to chapel, it is a good opportunity for them to return to the 
Church and Faith of their Baptism. Just before the Con- 
firmation, I send another invitation, after this form : — 

" Your child is to be Confirmed on., at , 

• and I desire to invite you to be present on that occasion, for 
these reasons : — 

1. That you may pray earnestly for God's blessing on 
his future life. 

2. That you may, by your presence, encourage his young 
heart to persevere in Christian Faith and Love. 

3. That you may be reminded of your own Confirmation 

in days long past, and be moved to repent for past 

failings, pray for grace at the present time, and make 

new resolutions for the future. 

Your faithful Parish Priest, 

F. J. M. 

COLLIERS AND PREACHING. 

To pull out a manuscript is fatal ; one might as well 
Tceep out of the pulpit altogether. Ignorance and prejudice on 
this subject are insuperable. 
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The authority you assume in teaching, they will accept.. 
All "ifs," " buts," "perhaps," must be avoided ; there must 
be no uncertainty in your trumpet's sound. 

The Collier people love the very plainest teaching" 
about Jesus Christ. They love to feel they are worshipping 
Him in Fast and Festival, in union with the whole Church. 

They are easy to teach, quick to learn, when once they 
grasp the points put before them. 

Nothing attracts them like a song. To a Eucharist sung 
•early in the morning, say seven o'clock, they will flock by 
scores and hundreds ; and the knowledge that a daily Eucharist 
is offered in their behalf is more and more prized by them, as 
the true meaning of intercession dawns upon them. It is a. 
beautifnl and inspiring sight to see a Collier, after working all 
night, come to the early Communion before he goes home to- 
bed. 

The use of a Crucifix is more than useful ; it commands 
instant and devont attention. 

Instructions, with object lessons, are of great benefit ; 
e.g., speaking of the " unity of the body," make a child stand 
by you on the Chancel steps or some other place ; say, " Look 
here," and holding up the child's arm, say, " See this 
' member ; ' if I cut it off what will it do ? Why, fall and die.. 
Will the child die? No! You are a member of Christ's, 
body ; you can be cut off. What is the knife that cuts you 
off called ? Sin ! If cut off, what will you be ? Separated 
from the body. What will you do ? Die. Will the body- 
die ? No. Does it affect the body ? Yes ; all the body will 
suffer, but not die ! " 

Pass on then to show the mode and means of re-union 
by repentance, &c. This style of thing greatly pleases our 
congregations. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

DISSENT. 

^MUST here explain the position I at once took up with 
regard to Dissent. I found three Chapels here ; one 
Primitive Methodist, with a small congregation of quiet 
religious people, who never in any way interfered with any- 
one's business but their own. We began on friendly terms, 
and have continued so ever since. When they bury their 
dead, they always ask me to take the funeral, and I am 
pleased to let them bring their Choir and sing their hymns, 
both in the Church and Churchyard. 

Then there is the United Methodist Free Church. 
Withjthese people too, there has been little or no friction, and 
we have met on the friendliest of terms. 

Lastly, there is the Congregational Chapel, a veritable 
home of bigotry and narrow-mindedness. This Chapel 
boasts of a resident Minister, and his attitude has been 
one of warfare from the first. He is a perfect type of a 
•" Seventeeth Century Puritan '." conscientious, no doubt, but 
pugnacious to the last degree ; and would be, if he could, a 
leader of progressive dissent. A sort of man who would cover 
up the canary with a baby's flannel petticoat on a Sunday, lest 
it should profane the Sabbath by singing. One or two pas- 
sages between this veritable champion of Puritanism and 
myself, I must describe. The first year that I was here, a 
dead set was made upon us in, this man's Chapel, by the 
Liberation Society, and all the usual stock lies were trotted 
out. I saw one day a very small bill in a window announcing 
" a Lecture to be given in the Congregational Church " on 
" Religious Equality." I smelt a rat and went to see for 
myself. After a Lecture, given with some evident restraint 

and uncertainty as to what I might do, and some remarks 
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from the chairman, I asked permission to speak a few words. 
This was denied me. Turning to the audience, I invited 
them to a return Lecture in the schoolroom. The room was 
-crowded a few evenings after, and the "Pastor" was there 
^and some of his followers. During the Lecture he kept up 
■a running commentary of somewhat sarcastic remarks in a 
•disagreeable tone of voice. I stopped the lecturer, came to 
the front of the platform, pulled off my coat, rolled up my 
-sleeves, put out my arms in fighting form, and challenged the 
Minister to " come up and fight it out," and let the audience / 
'decide between Church and Chapel. This took the audience 
'(mostly colliers) and they stamped with delight, and shouted 
to the Minister, " Go an' feight him, go an' feight him ! If 
■'thou does na, thou durst na." I stood, highly amused, watch- 
ing the scene. When the tumult subsided, the Minister, in the 
'" nasal tone " of the Seventeenth Century Puritan, said, "I've 
•often heard of a ritualistic parson, but I never heard of a 
pugilistic parson before." " Come up here," said I, " and you 
■shall feel him." Discretion was, however, in his opinion, the 
'better part of valour, and he and many of his followers 
retired ; the lecturer resumed, and we went on in peace. 
There have been no more religious equality meetings since 
then, unless in private. 

Another amusing anecdote recurs to my mind. I met a 

■little boy eating an orange, skin, pips, and all. I said, " If 

jrou do that those pips will grow, and orange trees will grow 

■out of your ears, and I shall plant you in my garden" — of 

■course, a joke. Well, the Minister got to hear of it. He 

discoursed on the immorality of my teaching, and said he was 

surprised at my teaching the children such lies, and so forth. 

At last, I had to remind him he was as bad, or had been, as I 

was. I asked him this, " When your daughter was a little 

girl did you ever say to her, Hi diddle diddle the cat and the 

fiddle the cow jumped over the moon ? " Of course he had. 

'" Well then," I said, "h ow could you teach such immorality to 

your child, for " the cow never did jump over the moon," nor 

" the dish run away with the spoon." He only replied, " Do 

you want to insult me, sir ? " 
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Only one more, and then I must cease these anecdotes^ 
The Minister had a very irritating way of sending a notice of 
any funeral he was going to take in an envelope, with no 
address on it, only the words, required by law, " Notice of 
Burial." To say the least of it, a very ungentlemanly thing to 
do, for though the law requires the above sentence to be written 
on the envelope, it does not say that the envelope is not to be 
addressed to the receiver. However, this the Rev. gentleman- 
either would not or could not take in. Well, one day, I received 
the usual envelope addressed " Notice of Burial," and sent it 
back, saying to the messenger, " No one lives here of that 
name." After Evensong, the same day, a man came to me 
and said " I want you to bury my mother on such and such a. 

day." " I cannot " I said, "Mr. is going to bury her,'' and 

showed him the " Notice of Burial." He replied, " My 
mother shall rot in the garden first. Who sent you that ? " I 
told him. He said " It's those blessed women what's been 
meddling. I wish you to take the funeral, sir." " Are you 
the legal representative of this woman ? " I asked. " I am her 
son." " Do you wish me to write and tell the Minister that 
you desire rne to take this funeral ?" " Yes, no one else shall," 
he said. Well, I hope it was not wicked, but for the life of 
me I couldn't help it, I went and wrote a note and addressed 
it " Notice of NO Burial." After all it was only tit-for-tat. 

Well, well, I bear the good man no malice, not a bit of 
it, and wish him well, I'm sure. But he should remember his 
position is this : He is the Minister of a congregation who have 
chosen him, called him to them, and told him what he must 
preach and teach (see trust deeds). It is his duty to do all he 
can for these people ; and for this, and this alone, he is 
responsible. If he, and all such chosen Ministers, would do 
this, he and they would be loved by their people and respected 
by everyone else. 

I once had a letter from the Secretary of the Congre- 
gational Sunday School, complaining that a young man who 
was working for me as Lay-assistant, had been " ticing " 
away children from their Sunday School, and saying that if it 
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was done with my knowledge, it was both ungentlemanly and 
unchristian. To this I replied, that if I found any among 
our scholars that had been baptised in the Chapel, I would 
send them back, but that all children baptised at Church 
belonged to me, and that the fact was 1 was only getting back 
my own lambs that had been stolen from Church : and that 
I was in duty bound to do my best to get all such back to- 
their own fold. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE PARISH CHURCH AND ITS PEOPLE. 

■'^'IIE enlargement of this Church, which, till 1896, would 
^^ only accommodate under two-hundred people with any 
comfort, was the one chief point for which we worked 
for nine years. The Bishop had long been anxious about it, 
but the good man who gave the final push, and set the ball 
rolling, was the late Rector of Elkington, the Rev. H. J. 
Morgan. Any one seeing the Church before October 1895, 
and after May 1896, could not have believed such a transform- 
ation scene possible. The ugly, almost windowless, blank 
north wall was pulled down and replaced by a beautiful 
arcade of three arches and an aisle to accommodate over one 
hundred people. Mr. Martin Brooks, of Wellington Street, 
London, was the Architect, and Messrs. Rudd, of Grantham, 
-the Contractors. Both these gentlemen were good church- 
men, and the result of their efforts has been a most 
strikingly devotional Church. 

Having got plans from the Architect, I went over to 
see the Contractor in the Spring of 1895. He asked me how 
much I had in hand. I said ;^300 (the contract price was 
;£"1,502). He strongly advised me to wait. Of course, I felt I 
must do so, but at the same time, I asked him to come over 
to Killamarsh and see the place and people. He did so, and 
in the evening he came to one of our parish teas, and saw the 
people and their enthusiasm. Calling me on one side, he 
said, " I'll begin the job whenever you like, I never saw such 
people." I signed the contract (no one else being responsible) 
and the work began in October the same year, and went on 
without interruption until finished in May 1896, by which 
time the price, including new organ, had run up to over ;^2000. 

Our own people worked well, and gave well, and soon raised 
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-among themselves over ;^1000. When I say our own people, 
I mean our colliers. Besides the new aisle, we built new 
vestries for choir and priest, lengthened the chancel, put up 
-a new reredos (not yet complete), and new pulpit, relaid the 
■church floor; and a beautiful soft-toned organ (by Kirkland, of 
London) was built, the total cost being over ^300. 

There is an interesting pre-reformation window, 
representing the " Madonna and Child," in perfect pre- 
servation, one of the most valuable relics of the past in the 
county. 

THE SERVICES. 

There is not the shadow of a doubt that our collier 
people love their services to be beautiful, bright, and hearty. 
They love a procession, whether outdoor or in. After the 
-enlargement of the Church, processions could take their 
proper position in the services, which they could not do 
before. The adaptation of the services to the seasons of the 
year has taught our people as much as any sermon. At the 
present time there is a Choral Eucharist every Sunday 
morning at 7 o'clock, and so well do the people know and love 
it, that should no choir turn up, they could sing it perfectly 
by themselves. There has long ceased to be any mid-day 
'Celebration, even on festivals when there are other 
celebrationsat 6 and at 8. The sung Eucharist is at 7, as the 
great Parish Mass with very large congregations. 

The boys look upon their service at the altar as a 
delight and a privilege. It is a most rare occasion, if, at the 
■daily Eucharist, one or more of them do not turn up. It is 
-absurd to say people, and especially men, will not go to 
-church. Tact, plain preaching, with personal affection and 
-sincere confidence between the priest and his people, will 
bring the men to church. The parson who talks about " I'm 
your Rector," " My position," " You must not presume, or 
forget your place, &c., &c.," might just as well at once shut 
vup his church, as a ■ 
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COMMUNICANTS. 

On the feast of S. Simon and S. Jude, 1888, our 
communicants were gathered together and formed into a band, 
and called themselves " The Perseverance Society," with only 
two rules : one to pray for each other, the other to com- 
municate regularly according to resolution. 

On April 28th, 1888, the Bishop of Southwell held a 
confirmation, and 151 candidates were confirmed, and here 
was the nucleus of our communicants' work. From the 
foundation of our Perseverance Society to the present time^ 
i.e., 14 years, its meetings have been regularly held and its 
members maintained; of course, increasing regularly after 
each Confirmation. Devotional meetings have been held 
after Evensong on the last Sunday in each month, and on the 
Sundays before festivals, and they have been greatly blessed,, 
and done very much to develops the feeling of brotherly love 
and union. 

Our manner of meeting has been this : A Eucharistic 
hymn, kneeling, and a few words of affectionate exhortation, 
instruction, or meditation on some point touching the personal 
life, and sacramental union with Jesus Christ. These 
addresses I made homely in the extreme, often walking up 
and down among the people, always trying to teach them, and 
show them how to talk to Jesus Christ as a personal and 
present Friend. Sometimes, we made a general examination 
of our consciences, and this done solemnly did much good 
among the communicants who could not bring themselves to 
use sacramental confession. 

At these meetings I tried always to reveal the very 

deepest feelings of my heart and soul towards them as a 

family and as individual brothers and sisters. I pointed out 

their faults, I told them mine, I told them how I prayed for 

them, I showed them how to pray for me. Nothing has been 

more blessed I am certain, in all my ministry, than the 

confidential relations that were thus cemented between me 

and my people. 
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I withheld nothing from them, I told them as freely of 
my own short-comings and sins as I exhorted them 'tp over- 
come theirs. I made many arrangements with them, often 

individually, for mutual prayer for each other at certain 
times. 

Once a year we met together socially, on the 

Anniversary of our formation, the feast of S. Simon and 

S. Jude, October 28th. They were my invited guests at tea. 

After tea some kind priest came and gave us a devotional 

address, and I always gave a sort of resume of the year's 

work, and hopes and fears for the future. Often on these 

occasions some of our own communicants would make some 

remarks on the progress or otherwise of our work. 

These were always happy meetings, and the voice of 
strife or division was never allowed to enter. 

I have spoken elsewhere of the Daily Celebration, but 
here I would say that I am sure it is impossible for any 
parish priest, in large populations like ours, to do his duty by 
his people without it. 

It has always seemed to me, that day by day, as the 
parish priest goes forth among his people, he ought to go 
" from the presence of the Lord," as he has already gone 
" before the Lord " bearing on his " breast-plate " the names 
of his people. 

It has always seemed to me that at night, when the 
priest is preparing his work of attack, or defence, for the next 
day, that he must prepare his resolution, to " present before 
the Lord" in the morning at the altar, where and when he 
will seek the strength, guidance, and wisdom he will require 
for the day. 

What a tremendous daily work he has to do in this 
short time, for he must not weary the faithful who are there. 

His intercession must include : — 

1— Himself. 2— The Faithful. 3— The Baptised, 

and in doing this, he will have the name of some man, 

woman, or child, the anniversary of whose baptism it is, 

to intercede for especially, asking those present to join 
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him in this work, and perhaps, also the person, himself or 
herself, who has come at his invitation to take part in 
the holy service. 4 — The Lapsed. 6 — The Notorious. 
Sinners. 6 — And some one of the hamlets into which 
he had divided his parish, from which very probably 
some representative has come to join with him and the 
faithful. 

This great and holy work will be consequent upon his- 
teaching his people that " the Church is the depositary of all 
God's graces and gifts ; that the Altar is the dispensary and 
the priest the dispenser." 

The daily celebration will not become wearisome and 
mechanical. In the morning, when he wakes, " I must not 
stay here I must go to the Altar of God. Some of my 
people may have sinned, and some may be seeking for grace." 

When the people have grasped the idea of the " daily- 
Sacrifice," when they have realised that day by day their 
representative is standing before God, the bond of union 
between priest and people will be complete. 

What is to stem the drunkenness of the village, its- 
impurity ? What indeed, but the " daily Sacrifice " ? 

Then there are the children who need sympathy 
and prayer ; and then, last not least, the Dissenters need our 
prayers and intercessions. 

And what shall we say about the thanksgivings ? They 
too are innumerable, and need careful tabulating, as well as 
our prayers, both general and special. 

Oh, that the time may come, that from every altar in 
every parish church, the daily Sacrifice may be offered ! 

CONFESSION. 

We hear much of elevating the masses, and all kind 
of things are started for young men. Clubs, cricket, football,, 
classes, athletics, museums, institutes, — no doubt, excellent in 
their way, and more than conducive to the elevation of Self. 
None of these things, by any means, touch the inner self, th& 
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real boy or man. There is nothing for this but confession.. 
Before the priest can hear the confession of a young collier^ 
he must be thoroughly conversant with all their ways, modes 
of thought and action, and above all their every day vocabulary 
of words. This is a life's work and study, intensely interest- 
ing, though, of course, to some minds, painful. 

I flatter myself I know colliers thoroughly, and I think 
I can exercise a good deal of influence over them in 
consequence. 

Preparation for Confirmation is, no doubt, the best 
opportunity to get to know them. The priest must be as 
explicit in explaining to them what sin is, and what special 
sins are, and how they are indulged in, as he is in warning 
them against sin. He must use their words, describe their- 
deeds, show them how and whence the attack will come, and 
in what form, or all his warnings will be like so much fightings 
the air. 

Here is an example : Call him John. You call him to 
you; you say " Come and have a talk with me John." Seating 
yourselves, you look at him full in the face, and see if he can 
return your glance. If his countenance falls, you say, "Com& 
now let us be good friends, I want to help you. I was once 
just the same as you. I dare say, if the truth were known, I 
was much worse than you are. Give us your hand and let us. 
swear eternal friendship. Now then, John, what is it, out 
with it." He won't speak. Take no heed, but go on, and talk 
of sin — the worst thing in the world. Speak of God's love, of 
his being God's child, ofSatan's desire to ruin him, not because- 
he loves him, but because he hates God. Speak of swearing" 
as the language of hell, and filth as the action of devils. 
Then suddenly say " John, look at me." When he has- 
raised his eyes, say, " would you like to be free from ail 
this and start afresh ? " He^will look down again and say 
" yes." Then get up and vest in cassock, surplice and stole,, 
and say, " Come with me John, we will go and pray together." 
Go to the Altar rail, let the youth kneel outside, while you sit 
inside. Tell him to say, reverently, the Lord's Prayer^ 
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Ask him " Who is Jesus Christ ? " Then say " who are 
you ? " and a few such questions as " what good are you in 
the world, is it better or worse because you are in it ? " Ask 
About his mates, and find out if he is a leader or led. Then 
ask straight questions as to the sins of young colliers. Then 
say again, " look at me." He will raise his eyes. Say " now 
then, right up." .When he has raised his face, say " are you 
guilty of these things ? speak up don't be frightened." When 
he has said " yes," say "now dare you look at your Saviour?" 
and show him a Crucifix ? Then he will break down and the 
tears will come, sometimes to sobbing. Now speak of 
absolution, and while the desire is there, give it. From that 
■moment you have gained the youth, to God, to the church, to 
yourself. I am certain that there is not one collier boy, who 
at any time within a year of his going to the pit, if dealt with 
-like this, will leave such an ordeal impenitent. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Of these I can say but little, for what little experience 
J have had of them has been certainly very unfortunate. I 
have always looked upon them as necessary nuisances. The 
Church's way of catechising in church I have tried to carry 
out, and feel I have done so with some little success. 

My system has been this : A hymn, a lesson ; first 
.asking a few questions on the lesson of the previous Sunday. 

One special point, every Sunday, driven in by 
repetition and questioning backwards and forwards. I will 
;give one sample — 

Children look at me ! 

" Who is Jesus Christ ? The Son of God. 

" What is Jesus Christ ? My Saviour. 

" Who does Jesus Christ love ? Me. 

" Who loves Jesus Christ ? I do. 

" Why do you love Jesus Christ ? Because He first 

loved me. 
" What else is Jesus Christ ? The Good Shepherd. 
" What does a Shepherd have ? A Fold. 
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" What is the Good Shepherd's Fold ? The Church. 
" What are in the Fold ? Sheep and Lambs. 
" How did they get in ? By Holy Baptism. 
" How did they get out ? By sin. 
" Who goes to seek them ? The Good Shepherd. 
" Who feeds the flock ? The Good Shepherd. 
" With what does He feed them ? His Body and His 
Blood." 

The children repeat answers like the above, again and 
again. I finish the lesson, if possible, with some anecdote or 
story bearing on it. 

The above lesson, of course, supposes that the children 
already know the " Church Catechism," a few questions of 
which are always introduced during the lesson. 
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PART III. 

Extracts from Parish Magazine — and Conclusion. 

THE PARISH MAGAZINE. 

In January 1888, I started a Parish Magazine and 
continued it steadily for ten years ; then for certain reasons E 
shall allude to bye-and-bye, I gave it up for just one year. 

In the March Number 1894, I began to write a small 
monthly letter to my people and have continued it ever since. 

I have always tried to make the Magazine locally- 
interesting, instructive, and amusing. A few extracts from it- 
may be interesting. 

My one special object in the Magazine has been tOn 
bring out in a plain unmistakable way the Catholic Faith, its 
Ritual and Practice. I have tried to do this, first by explain- 
ing the meaning and teaching of the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church ; secondly by showing up the ridiculous inconsistencies, 
of Protestantism and dissent in their modern form and 
meaning. 

Plain speaking is the only thing in a district like this.. 
Gentle reproof is no good. Roundabout teaching is worse 
than useless. 

The following are extracts taken hap-hazard from ten, 
years' Magazines : — ■ 

THREE VIEWS OF A PARSON. 
THE world's VIEW. 

It is very curious to notice how many people in ordinary 
life treat a Parson. There are many who really make a Parson 
stop a moment to consider if he really can be of the same-, 
nature, flesh and blood, as other people. If a Parson passes a. 
corner where men are standing, or a bridge upon which they 
are sitting, all is mum till he is past ; if he smiles and wishes. 
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them " good day," it is perhaps one out of a dozen that would 
give a reply ; little do they think how often they might cheer 
the heart of one whose whole care is for their good, if they 
would sometimes say the familiar " how are ye," and invite 
him (the Parson) as a friend to have a chat with them. 
Again, how often is heard the expression on our railways,, 
" Here, come here, there's a Parson in that carriage." The 
writer has heard it again and again, and has as often 
wondered why indeed he should be avoided as a snake or- 
a wasp. 

Poor Parson ! He must never forget ! There was a. 
Parson who lived for many years in one place, and in all those- 
years only three times did he forget his engagement to take a 
funeral. This was an average of forgetting once in five years, 
yet twice in these three times there appeared in a local paper, 
" Harrowing scenes at a Funeral." Scores of times did the 
same Parson wait for hours and hours for funerals that forgot 
to come at a fixed hour, yet never did the heading appear 
" Harrowing the feelings of a Parson." And why ? Simply- 
because Parsons shouldn't have any feelings. 

Again, it would never do for a Parson to be a sharp 
business man of the world, or wouldn't he catch it ? but as it 
is he must take what he can get, and be thankful. To give an 
instance, a Parson bought (being recommended) a boiler for the 
Church, from a School Board, for which he paid £1. The boiler 
proved to be unsound, but he was told he must not ask for the. 
money back but make what be could of the boiler for old iron.. 
He did so, but would any business man have thus been 
served ? A Parson was asked by a Farmer if the latter might 
purchase some old bell ropes, (they were good and sound 
mostly). With the consent of the Churchwardens he let the 
Farmer have the ropes, the Farmer agreeing to lead coal 
during the winter in return. No coal was led, no money paid.. 
What must the Parson do ? We know what anyone else, 
would do. Yet, after all, the world looks on a Parson as the. 
legitimate dispenser of " Kitchen Physic ;" and it is always 
with pleasure that he feels that, after all, in times of sickness. 
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-and distress, the people first turn to him ; it is with pleasure 
that he helps them, and it is with pleasure that he can do 
anything to alleviate' their sufferings. 

The Parson's pleasure is the pleasure and prosperity of 
his people ; his love, his trust, and sympathy are always at their 
-command, and he longs for theirs, — how much, perhaps they 
little know. To his house, to his help, to his advice, they are 
always welcome ; they are always in his thoughts, in his 
prayers, in his hopes, and in his fears. They are his " joy and 
crown " when he sees them walking in the fear and love of 
God, they are his fear and sorrow when he reflects " what it 
<jod should count their sin and fall to my neglect ! " 

THREE VIEWS OF A PARSON. 

II. — god's views. 

July, 1891. 
The Parson is a Watchman. 

" Son of man I have made thee a watchman unto the 
House of Israel : therefore hear the word at my mouth 
-and give them warning from me." Ezekiel iii. 17. 

As God's watchman then, and speaking from God, 
he has to obey " the word of the Lord," and not to fear 
the frown of man. See Ezekiel iii. 4—10. 

The Parson is God's Priest, to whom He has com- 
mitted the " ministry of reconciliation," for S. Paul says 
" Now then we are ambassadors for Christ, as though 
'God did beseech you by us ; we pray you in Christ's stead, 
be ye reconciled to God." — H. Cor. v. 20. But on what 
authority do we claim this great commission ? On the word 
■of Jesus himself. " Then said Jesus to them again. Peace 
be unto you ; as my Father hath sent me even so send 
I send you." — S. John xx. 21. " All power is given unto 
me in Heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and ieach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
-and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." — S. Matt, xxviii. 
18, 19. " Go ye into all the world, and preach 
■the Gospel to every creature." — S. Mark xvi. 16. 
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This commissioned body the apostle Paul called " The- 
Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
truth." — 1. Tim. iii. 15. That the apostle firmly believed 
in the successive handing on of this commissioned power 
we find in the following passages : " Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, and 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery." — 1. 
Tim. iv. 14. And again, " That good thing which was 
committed unto thee keep by the Holy Ghost which dwell- 
eth in us. — II. Tim. i. 14. , Believing faithfully then in 
that commission of Jesus to His church, our church has 
never failed to carry on among her people since that 
time the blessed " ministry of reconciliation " according 
to His command. The gift is still given in the sam& 
solemn words, " Receive the Holy Ghost for the office 

and work of a Priest in the Church of God in the 

name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost." The Parson is then God's watchman, God's Priest^ 
God's Minister to the people. 

THREE VIEWS OF A PARSON. 
III. THE parson's views OF HIMSELF. 

September, 1891. 
There are three sorts of Parsons. 1. The Machine- 
Parson. 2. The State Parson. 3. The Parish Priest. 
With the views of the first two we are not concerned ; 
" to their own Master they stand or fall." The third, 
the Parish Priest, what must his views be of himself as- 
he thinks of the tremendous responsibility of that com- 
mission under which he serves, " Called of God as was- 
Aaron ! " How unworthy the man of this mighty office, 
even in his deepest humility ! The ambassador of God to 
His people. The representative of the people before their 
God. Such is every Parish Priest in the sight of God ; 
oh ! that he may be such in his own sight ! 

The opinion of the world must not touch him, the 
desire of popularity must not move him. To please the people 
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he must not seek. Before the altar is the place to re- 
ceive the message he has to deliver; less of the study, 
more of the altar ; less of the commentary, more of the 
Bible, less thought of self and sermon, and more of soule 
and God, is the way to bring the message from ths 
Throne of God to the Heart of Man. 

Before the altar is the place for the Parish Priest 
to plead for his people. Less discussion, less argument, 
less persuasion, more prayer, is the way to save his people ; 
for God will do far more in answer to prayer, than 
man can by his persuasion. 

The Parish Priest's view of himself then must be 
this, that he is simply the chosen instrument in God's 
hands to go forth from His presence, and in His name 
to work out the •' ministry of reconciliation," to speak the 
word of pardon to the penitent, and warning to the sin- 
ful, of sympathy to the suffering, of encouragement to 
the weak ; to give the " Bread of Life " to the faithful 
souls, to preach the Gospel, and give the Blessing of 
God to all. 

THE devil's dust. 

1894. 

To blind people's eyes that they may not see the 

'beauty of Christ, and to darken their understandings, that 

-they may not understand His love, is the Devil's delight. 

The means he uses to stir up this dust are ignor- 
ance, prejudice, and malice. 

To see God's love and to have our hearts drawn to 

Him by the gift of sight is indeed a blessing for which 

to be thankful. Now let us look at this in a common 

sense way. A young woman goes to Church; not a bad 

young woman, but still careless and thoughtless. Some 

time elapses before the Service begins. What is she doing ? 

What is there to attract her attention ? Some new fashions 

hat, bonnet, &c. It is only natural she whispers to her 

companion, " What do you think of that ? " or exclaims 

"' How ridiculous she looks ! " or " what a proud perky 
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piece of goods she is ! " Is this a preparation for the 
worship of the great God in heaven, for the solemn 
words of confession that will soon follow? Yet we never 
Ihear a word against such conduct. Suppose this same 
young woman's eye is attracted by the sorrowing Magdalene 
weeping at the foot of the cross of Jesus dying, bleeding 
in His love, are not her thoughts likely to be more 
solemn, her exclamation, " I have sinned too, is 
that love for me ? " May not penitence follow the 
thought, and tears and love be the oflfering ! And yet this 
is called Popery ! And yet we are accused of turning the 
■■Church into a picture gallery. Oh God ! how awful that 
anyone should prefer the representation of pride, in a 
fashionable hat-show, to the representation of penitence 
moved by love in a truly devotional picture! The ignorant 
noise about the picture is a cloud of devil's dust to draw 
;the eyes from anything that might move the soul to 
rpenitence, and so admit the Saviour. 

Once again take the sight of a cross. Why is there 
-such a cloud of devil's dust around it. He does not want 
you to look at it, it's the instrument of his defeat. It will 
jnake you think of Jesus and His eternal love ; it will 
■hring before your eyes the sacrifice on Calvary by which 
you have been saved ; you will think how the shame 
has been turned to glory and victory. So Satan gets his 
followers, intentional or non-intentional, it matters not, to 
raise up a cloud of dust ; to shout " Catholic," " Popery," 
and such like ignorant talk in some, maliceful talk in others ; 
only thereby proving its blessed usefulness and influence ; 
and the more showing that the cross, being one of those 
things so abused by the world, cannot be of the world, 
■and, therefore, must be of God. The cross is the sign 
■of love eternal, the symbol of our faith, the trophy of 
victory. Where we see it we think of the love of the Father 
•and of our dear Saviour ; we remember the faith for 
which we have to fight ; we know that by it and it alone the 

victory will be ours. Well may the devil kick up his 
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dust around it, for its sight has converted many a souE 
touched by its message of love. 

In such ways does Satan try to blind the eyes of 
those whose hearts might be touched by the sense of 
sight — as much a gift of God as hearing. Well may 
Jesus say, " Having eyes, see ye not." 

Around everything done to attract the soul to its God 
by sight the devil raises a cloud of dust. Around 
Jesus, as the great High Priest, Jesus as the all-suf- 
ficient sacrifice, Jesus giving His life in love, as shown 
to us by altar, priest, and sacrifice, the devil continually 
stirs up this dust, in papers, in magazines, in meetings, 
in tracts, in sermons, &c. But it is all outside, thank 
God, and cannot penetrate into the Holy Sanctuary ; there,. 
if your faith is true, you can see Jesus in His priests, 
on His altar, in His love; to which the cross, the lights^ 
the whole glorious ritual of His own service points and 
directs you in all, " Jesus only." There is shut out the- 
clamour of the ever-contending " sects," the sneers of the 
irreligous, the blasphemies of the wicked ; there pardon, 
peace, truth, love are poured out without measure on th& 
adoring soul, who has eyes to see, ears to hear, a heart ta 
love, a tongue to praise. The devil's dust cannot penetrate 
here. This priceless boon is the gift of God to His 
Church, lost and unknown to the souls who reject Him, 
for which we " We laud and magnify " " His glorious 
Name." Alleluia. 

U. M. F. CHURCH (?). 

1895. 
Conversions have been going on thick, fast, and strong 
under the ministrations of the Preaching Lady. This 
would call forth ^o remark from us except that among 
the number is a Choirman of the Church ! Now 
we should like to ask this young gentleman one question, 
and we are willing to publish his answer. We should 
like to ask what- he has been converted from, and what 

he has been converted to ? To us he appears a traitor 
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to his Church;, the Church of his Baptism, when and 
where he was given to God, and became " A Member of 
Christ, the Child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; " the Church of his Confirmation, when and 
where he boldly stood up, and, before God and the con- 
gregation, promised his allegiance to his Lord till "his. 
life's end ; " the Church of his Communion and Union 
with Christ, where in the Feast of His love he has been 
united to the risen life of his Master. From all this he 
has been converted ! Has he found anything better ? Yes !. 
say some, he has found free salvation through the blood 
of Christ ! Has he ? Through the ministrations of a. 
woman, of whom Christ says, through His inspired Apostle, 
" It is a shame for women to speak in the Church." Ob 
William, William ! 



TO CHURCH PEOPLE ONLY 

The Bible is the Church's most precious heritage, 
and The Church is the most Scriptural Society in the world. 
She reads to her people the whole Bible ; and does not allow 
her ministers to pick and choose what portions they like,, 
and discard the rest. Holy Sripture to the Church is 
Ploly Scripture, the inspired Word of God. And as such 
she holds that " All Scripture is given by inspiration of God." 
The Church cannot sanction her children's attendance at 
any place where the use of Holy Scripture is abused and 
its injunctions set at nought. Would a modest woman 
who knew anything of Scripture, anything of the mind of 
Christ, who studied anything of the modesty of the holy 
women who so often accompanied Him, dare to stand up 
in the congregation to teach and preach to men. The 
beauty of woman is her modesty and humility, and this 
she cannot afford to lose, even at the price of saving 
souls by flagrant disobedience to the Word of God. 

We solemnly warn our people of the fearful con- 
sequences which must ensue if they allow themselves to 
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"be drawn away from the " One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism," from the " Church of the living God, which is 
the pilliar and ground of the truth." 

THOUGHTS OF THE REV. G. DYSON ON SEEING 
THE ENLARGED CHURCH. 

May, 1896. 
Let me tell you what I felt when I looked over the nearly 
finished work of your Church. The beauty of design, so free, so 
true, so exact, and yet so reverent could not fail to infuse a holy 
reverence — so beautiful were the thoughts suggested by the 
stones, each one in its place. 

I thought of the days long ago, and of those who in their 
generation had built this little Church ; I thought of the 
pleasure of their dedication, and their worship in the building. 

I thought of the many, who, as the ages rolled by, had 
heard the message " Peace be unto you," when with bowed 
heads they had yielded themselves to be His for ever. 

I thought of the many who from this home had passed 
to the Paradise of God, and who still remember the place of 
their absolution, and the sweet strengthening and refreshing of 
their souls before this Holy Altar. 

I can hardly describe what I felt under the influence of 
this Holy place, consecrated to God's worship so many hund- 
reds of years — a place whose shadow sanctifies the resting place 
of the Holy Dead and whose walls re-echo the praise of the 
Living. 

Under this influence I could but feel that " this is the 
^ate of Heaven." 

FROM A LETTER TO THE PEOPLE. 

September, 1897. 
Now, once for all, let it be understood that here I am in 
this parish — God's Watchman, Shepherd, Messenger and Am- 
bassador, commissioned by God and the Holy Church to 
administer the Holy Sacraments and the Word of Reconcilia- 
tion, to pronounce in God's name pardon to the penitent, to 
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commend the dying soul into God's hands. All these I am 
ready and willing, at any moment of the day or night, to do for 
those who value and believe in them. But I am not willing to 
go and sit and read, or kneel and pray, by the bedside of 
those who despise these Holy gifts of God, with half-a-dozen 
women in the room staring and listening — for it is quite impos- 
sible for any confidence in such cases between the sick per- 
son and God's priest. Twice lately, have my visits been fol- 
lowed up by one of the " boasting pious Saved men" sort, who 
have told the sick person there is no need for communion — 
■" only believe," say they, " and all's well," But what says the 
New Testament ? " The Devils believe and tremble," — " Can 
faith save him ? " Faith without works is dead also." That I 
am a poor sinful creature, and not so good as hundreds of those 
I minister to, I am quite ready to admit, nay I know it only too 
well, but that makes no difference to my ofifice. What should I 
be, but the veriest humbug, if I said I was not a Priest, when, 
at the most awful and solemn moment of my life, the words, 
with laying on of hands, came from the lips of an " Apostolic " 
man, "Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a 
Priest in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands ; whose sins thou dost forgive they are 
forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of 
His Holy Sacraments ; in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost ! " 

Here is no charge, no gift, from man ; but the commis- 
sion of God to His people through the continuance of the 
Pentecostal Gift by the laying on of hands, in consequence of 
the promise of the Lord to His Apostles, " Lo I am with you 
-always even unto the end of the world." 

This I believe as surely as I believe there is a God in 
Heaven. Am I therefore likely to stand by and hear these 
truths howled down by ignorance and jealousy ? I think not. 
I shall not so easily renounce, or so cheaply sell, this great com- 
mission. I will never join the 'nambypamby' popularity, 
hunting religion whi<jji^||aa^^s jgien^a^ ministers say •' Well, 
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dear brother, you see it doesn't matter where we go or what w© 
believe — we are all going to the same place — and all worship, 
the same God." I am sure I hope we are — but there is only 
"One Lord — one Faith — one Baptism." If there are more„ 
they can't all be true. 

The Rectory, 

September, 18th, 1897. 
My Dear People, 

Through the kindness of the Rev. W. L. Coleman, of 

Staveley, I am able to present you this month with the true' 

derivation of the word " Killamarsh." I find my own idea of 

" Kill," in this instance, is wrong — as is also the explanation. 

given by a recent writer in the Woodhouse Express. " Kill," in 

this instance, has proved to have nothing to do with the- 

" Church," &c., far less, with any kind of " weed." I print 

Mr. Coleman's letter and remarks in full, and I am much obliged. 

to him for his kind trouble. 

The Hagge, 

Chesterfield, 

Sept. 17th, 1897. 
Dear Metcalfe, 

I send herewith a few notes on Killamarsh, whicb 

are all I can find from the books I have, viz : Lysons, Flavelt 

Edmunds, &c. Dr. Cox gives a lot of information of a later 

date than this in his " Derbyshire Churches." 

Killamarsh spelt in Domesday Book Chinewoldmarese,. 
which means Chinewold's Marsh. 

Chinewold is a proper name, and possibly the form 
Gunvalde and Kinwald are varieties of the same word. 

Marsh is derived from the Anglo-Saxon mere — a pool 
or marsh. 

Killamarsh thus derives its name from one of its physi- 
cal features, its low-lying damp lands or marsh, and Chinewold, 
the name of a former owner. Nothing can be traced of this. 
person. At the time of the Domesday Survey there appear 
to have been two Manors at Killamarsh, one belonging to 

Ascint Musard, the other to the King's Thanes. This Ascint: 
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Musard was a follower of William I, and was given by him 
six Manors in Derbyshire, of which Killamarsh was one, and 
Staveley another ; and the family of Musard was closely identi- 
fied with Staveley for the next 200 years, in fact till it died out. 
There is no consicutive account of the succeeding owners of the 
Manors of Killamarsh. In the reign of Edward II, Hugh, 
■son of William de Kinwaldmarsh held a Manor here. The Manor 
•of Killamarsh was held by the tenure of providing, for the 
King's army in Wales, a horse of the value of 5s. with a sack 
and spur for four days. 

A PLAIN QUESTION. 

A Stranger standing by the church gate on Good Friday 
from 12 noon till 3 p.m. 

" What is the meaning of all these people going into this 
place to-day, looking so serious as they enter and so subdued 
as they come out ? " " They have been to mourn for their 
sins for which their God has died in agony.'' 

The stranger returns home " pondering over these 
things " in his heart. 

A stranger standing by a chapel door on Good Friday 
«vening as the people are pouring out. 

" What is the meaning of all these people coming so 
cheerfully out of this place with such bright and smiling 
faces ? " 

" They have been having a tea, and performing a 
Cantata called ' Happy Hearts.' " 

" Has their God not died for their sins too ? ', " Ye-es, 
but — er — its going to rain ! " 

A stranger standing by the Church door on the Church's 
■Glorious Festival of Easter, 

" What makes these people who were so sad on Friday 
so happy to-day ? " 

" Their God has risen to-day and they have beea 

*' worshipping" before the altar of their Risen Saviour." 
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A stranger standing at the chapel door on a certain 
Sunday which is the Chapel's Glorious Festival of " The 
Anniversary." 

" What makes these so glad and bright to-day ? " 
It is their great festival of the year." 

" Are they too worshipping their Risen Lord ? " " No !' 
It's "Anniversary," " Sermons," when children sing. There's- 
scores of folk who never go to any place of worship, who g» 
to hear the children sing." 

THE QUESTION. 

Now which of these two systems is most likely to bring 
before an unprejudiced enquiring mind the great truth of Re- 
demption, through the dying Saviour ; and eternal life through 
a risen Lord ? 

In this question I have no desire to hurt anyone's feel- 
ings, or criticise anyone's actions. I want a straight answer to- 
this question — Church or Chapel ? 

If it's '• Church " then why don't the chapel people join 
Her and Her worship. ? 

If it's the Chapel, then how do they explain the fact that 
the Bible is full of the " Resurrection " and never mentions 
" anniversaries ? " Let us try to go by the Bible ! 

OURSELVES. 

Never since we were born have we laughed so much 
(and we are nearly ten years old) as we have since June th& 
7th, the day we first saw the following paragraph, which made 
us exclaim " Is the Mtssenger also among the Jokers ? " We 
are always fond of a joke, and hope our funny little friend can 
take a joke as well as give one. 

Here is the paragraph in full, and we can hardly hold a 
pen, even now, for laughing. 
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INDEPENDENT MAGAZINE. 

KILLAMARSH PARISH (?) MESSENGER. 
NO. 6, VOL. V. JUNE, 1897.. 

" That other 'little' Contemporary. — When I was a boy- 
there was a couplet used as a retort against those who were in 
the habit of calling other boys names, such as — ' Sticks and 
stones will break my bones, but calling will not hurt me.' As. 
the editor of that other ' little ' contemporary declines to ac- 
knowledge our organ by its proper name, I must tell him "What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander." If he wants 
respect, then, he himself must be ■yespedful. I looked at the two- 
organs to see wherein the adjective 'little' was appropriate, and. 
failed to find it. They are the same length and breadth, and 
-our organ is the heavier of the two, whilst the paper and the 
illustrations are decidedly in our favour. Bat the white- 
margin in the local pages of our other ' little ' contemporary is- 
like wasteful extravagance, for which our friends, or rather his- 
constituents, have to pay the extra |d. Whilst it is quite- 
right that the masher, or his friend should pay for his extrava- 
gant cuffs, it is scarcely proper for him to call a man ' little ' 
who wears a cuff of less visible proportions." 

Oh dear, oh dear, how funny we felt while we were be- 
ing weighed, and how it did tickle while we were being measured 
round the waist ! The very thought of it sends us into a fit, 
even now! We thought we must be going to stand for a 
prize in a cattle show ! But our " points " were not perfect, sa 
we were rejected. 

While we were in the scale with our joking little friend,, 
there was not much difference in the balance till our Editor 
suddenly jumped in, and then oh what a bump we got ; w& 
thought it was all over with us. When we recovered a little and 
looked round, our poor little friend was gone — flown, doubtless 
by the sudden concussion— far away, higher and higher abova 
the " stifling atmosphere of Church doctrine and Bible truth '" 
to the " free air of Nonconformity.'' 
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IMITATION. 

1894. 

This is often said to the sincerest form of flattery ! Sure- 

our dissenting friends are drawing nearer to the 'Old Church.' 

Time was when their hair would have stood on end at 
calling their places of worship anything but "Meeting Houses." 
■E.g., see the Quakers to-day, who have never altered, "Friends' 
Meeting House at Chesterfield and Woodhouse." Then they 
called them Chapels, now they are " Churches," probably 
•Cathedrals will soon follow, as at S. Giles' Cathedral, (?) Edin- 
burgh. Once they called Churches "Steeple-houses of Popery;" 
now they build steeples for themselves in every large town. 
Organs were discarded and called " Boxes of Whistles," 
now they are found in every Chapel. The Surplice 
was a " Popish rag," now it is used in several Chapels. 
" Book prayers'' were an abomination, now they use 
forms of Service, chant the Psalms and sing the 
Te Deum, and use the " Church of England Office for the 
Burial of the Dead." Harvest Festivals were a dreadful 
■"Popish abomination," now they are advertised in every Chapel. 
A movement is afloat among the Presbyterians to call their 
tables Altars! Among the Wesleyans to find a substitute for Con- 
firmation ! Among the Independents to find a better centre of 
unity ! Dissenting ministers have taken to wearing what are 
■called clerical "jam-pot collars," scorned by them 20 years ago 
as priestly, and coats and waistcoats, which they used to call 
M.B., and which a dissenter privately explained to the writer 
as meaning " the Mark of the Beast ! " What next ! What 
would the stern old Puritan early founders of dissent say to all 
this ! And yet, there is hope in all this, that there must be 
.somewhere a desire to unite again with " the old Church of 
their Fathers." 

THE CHURCH AND THE FREE CHURCHES. 

What a grand-sounding title — " The Free Churches 1 " 

This is the title of the " Sects in combination." Their great 

freedom apparently being this, each on the authority of Holy 

Scripture abusing and contradicting the other, and each and all, 

in combination, abusing " The Church." 
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The poor old Church, according to their tale, is bound 
•and tied by fetters to the State ; they cannot understand that 
the Church and the Establishment are not synonymous terms; 
they always speak of the Established Church in this country 
as if it were " The Church," and in their ignorance argue 
■accordingly. " The Church " embraces the whole Catholic 
Church throughout the world, which holds " the Faith once 
•delivered to the Saints," and also " continues " in the Apostles' 
'•(1) Doctrine, (2) Fellowship, (3) Breaking of Bread in 
'Communion, and (4) Prayers. 

Around this great Body at all times have sprung up 
" Little Sects," of man's foundation, who care nothing for the 
■" Apostolic Fellowship," and of whom S. John writes — 

" They went out from us, but were not of us, for if they 
liad been of us they would no doubt have continued with us : 
but they went out that they might be made manifest that they 
•are not all of us." 

These good people speak of "The Church" as bound by 
the State. They say Her faith is fixed by the State, her 
Bishops are State made, and Her Clergy State paid. 

This sounds well and plausible, and goes down with cer- 
tain political place hunters. But there is not a word of truth 
in it, any more than there was in the falsehood, so valiantly 
■circulated by dissenters at Harthill, that the Rector wanted to 
.get on the School Board to teach the " Church Catechism " in 
the Board School. A lie that did very well for an election cry, 
but which the good people of Harthill squashed by returning 
"their Rector at the head of the poll. 

Now as to the faith being settled by Parliament, — the 

faith was settled by Jesus and His Apostles, once and for all, 

which no Parliament can make or unmake. But a " Free 

•Church," when desiring to alter the faith propounded in its 

'" trust deed," must apply for power from Parliament, as has 

been just seen in an interesting and instructive case reported 

-in the papers. 
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How can her Bishops be State made ? Before a man can 
be a Bishop he must be a Priest in the Church, of experience,, 
age, honour and good report. The State or Crown cannot take- 
a man and make him a Bishop at its will, it can only choose a 
man already approved by his ministry, and recommend him. 
To talk of a State-made Bishop displays the grossest and most 
prejudiced ignorance. 

As to State paid, — the State protects the endowments of 
the Chapels equally with those of the Church. Whatever 
money Mr. Spurgeon may have left to the Baptists is equally 
protected by the State for their use as what any pious man has. 
left to the Church ; and Mr. Spurgeon's money has not become 
State property, merely because he is dead and the State protects 
it. It is the Baptists' property, and no one has a right to 
it except the Baptist Society And exactly so it is with 
what has been left to the Church. Establishment makes- 
no difference to the validity and non-validity of the true- 
Church. Presbyterianism is established in Scotland, but 
that does not make the Presbyterians the true Church ; the 
Catholic Church in Scotland is in a minority, and dissents 
from the established religion. In Scotland therefore we 
would be dissenters, but that does not any the less make us a 
true Church. But where is the freedom of the "Free Churches ?" 
In some it consists in the tyrannical will of half-a-dozen 
Deacons ; in others in the will of a " Conference ; " in others in 
the autocratic command of one man, for in the Salvation Army 
" not so much as a dog may move his tongue " against; 
General Booth. 

" Are you the Independent Minister ? " a man once ask-- 
edof a Minister he met. " No Sir " was the reply, " I am the. 
Minister of an Independent Congregation." 

No ! the Church is the " one fold ; " though, thank God,, 
our Lord says " Other sheep I have which are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring and there shall be one fold and one; 
Shepherd." 
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The Church is the ship containing the presence of Her 
Lord, but there are other little ships which follow in her course^, 
and will reach the shore. 

To the Church, thank God, we belong ; in Her we know 
we have the " Ark of God's Presence ; " to Her belongs the 
promise, " The gates of Hell shall not prevail against it," "Lo 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." 

In Her Liturgy are Psalms and Canticles that unite us- 
with the Ancient Church of God's Chosen People, in Her 
Sacraments are living waters flowing from Him Who is the 
" Well of Life." Her Baptism unites to the Body of Jesus, . 
it is the "New Birth." Her absolutions restore the fallen 
members. Her Holy Eucharist applies the Cleansing Blood.. 
Her Peace and Blessing make happy the weary soul. For 
all this we thank our Blessed Master, and for His Word, " As- 
My Father hath sent me, even so send I you." 

Note — All such articles as the above are written for 
the instruction of our own Church people, and not in a. 
contoversial spirit. 

ANCIENT VESTRIES AND MODERN COUNCILS. 

1899.. 

Parish Councils, what wonders they were to accomplish ! 
" The greatest Act of Parliament ever passed for the benefit of" 
working men ! " exclaimed an enthusiastic speaker in the Free 
Church School, some three or four years ago. " Three acres 
and a cow " was nothing to the benefits that were now to be-- 
poured forth on the heads of a prosperous and contented 
people. Charities fairly dispensed, allotments free, no more, 
rates, no more parsons, all such-like hindrances to peace and 
prosperity swept to the winds ! Oh, miserable delusion — how 
soon dispelled ! The acres, the cows, the gardens, have still to 
be paid for ; the same people receive the charities ; the rates- 
are more instead of less, and the Parson is as fat as ever. Now 
comes the poor despised vestry meeting — mustering four besides- 
the chairman, showing the sum of ;i^299 6s. 3d., the voluntary 
offerings of the Church folk during the preceding year, expend- 
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•«d simply and solely for the good of the people. All ofificers 
-of the Church are duly elected, and peace and happiness reign 
^supreme in spite of " the Crisis in the Church." 

But this is only an old fashioned defunct meeting in which 
vno one is interested except the Parson, and two or three of the 
.greasehorns ! Come to the Parish Council meeting, that's the 
place to see the " will " and hear " the voice " of the people ! 
Oh, dreadful to relate, only 2 turned up to elect the representa- 
tives of " the People,'' two, only two ; one and one are two, two 
and naught are a parish meeting. Now what is to be done ? 
The Council must elect themselves : eh, happy thought, and this 
they would immediately proceed to do, with the exception of 
•one gentleman who walks away in disgust, — some one said with 
tears in his eyes at the thought of the ingratitude of the parish. 
A gentleman is elected to fill the place of the late tearful 
councillor. Now then, off we go again. But this gentlemap 
actually declines the honour. What! declines to be a P. C. Oh, 
James, James ! with a distinguished career before you like this 
assured, thus despised and cast aside, nothing but Micleover 
can be your end ! 

But I must get on with my tale about this time. Two 
vacancies occur. The collector of rates for the parish resigns, 
so does the clerk of the Council, and assistant overseer. Now 
then for it, the Parish Parliament must speak and all must 
tremble. There must be no uncertain sound about this trumpet : 
but the trumpet must be tuned before it is blown — it must 
.alarm the " Board of Guardians " and strike terror into the 
" Local Government Board." One gentleman desires the post 
•of Clerk and Assistant Overseer, but unfortunately the head of 
the Parliament desires the same — so it is beautifully arranged 
that this gentleman shall be collector and thai gentleman be the 
assistant overseer; and on this principle the Board of Guardians 
.are instructed to proceed by Act of Parliament. 

The Board of Guardians form a committee to consider 
.applications. That committee, going carefully through all testi- 
monials, select two for recommendation. When this recom- 
mendation is laid before the Board, up jumps a member of the 
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Board and says, " The voice of the people of Killamarsh through 
their representative (!) Council has been set on one side." Then- 
the Board, who advertise and who hold the appointment, are to 
have no will of their own, but simply bow to the will of an out- 
side body in spite of their Committee. But the Board soon 
settled the question, and with no uncertain sound. But what 
about the threat of appeal to the Local Government Board, when 
that was proposed at the Parish Council meeting ? A voice- 
exclaimed " Oh, but they will see what you are going to do ia. 
next Saturday's paper." Another voice from a wiser head, 
with a wink to the reporter, says : "Don't put that in Mester " L 

A DEFENCE. 

1899. 

I have been much called to account because of my ex- 
posure of dissenting educational tactics in our last number. 
" Very unwise," says one ; '• scandalous," says another ;. 
" iniquitous," say a third ; " but it's true," quietly remarks 
a fourth ! Yes, it's true. I make no bones about what 
I think of dissent, as such, and about saying so. Why should 
I ? They make no bones of saying, not only what 
they think of us, but also what they want to think. L 
believe from my very heart and soul that there is 
nothing on this earth so hateful in God's sight as schism, or 
contrary to the mind and desire of Jesus our Lord. See 
S. John xvii. Hated and condemned in no uncertain, 
language by S. Paul. Censured by S. Peter, exposed and 
abjured by S. James. Yet there is not a dissenter in the world 
for whom, as a fellow-man, I would not do. all I could, not one 
against whom I have an evil thought, not one for whom I 
would not go out of my way to do him a kindness or a good, 
turn. Our Lord did not go away and leave us a doctrine or 
a book, no not even the Holy Bible. He left a Society, an 
outward and visible and organised Society, and to it 
He committed the Ministry of regeneration and reconciliation, 
on its officers He breathed the Holy Spirit and gave His com- 
mission to them, " Go Ye." They, and they only, wrote 

the Holy Gospels and the New Testament, which ara 
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records of what Jesus had done and taught, records of the 
way they had carried out His instructions. And we are 
told that their followers and children in the Lord "con- 
tinued in the Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in the 
breaking of bread, and in prayers." And this fellowship 
continues still in the " Church of the living God, the pillar 
and ground of the truth." They might not say in those 
-days " I am of Paul, and I of Apollos and I of Cephas 
-and I of Christ." So we may not say " I am of Brown 
and I of Fox and I of Booth and I of Christ." Some- 
times we are jeered at by our dissenting neighbours and 
the press, because, say they, " a Prime Minister can make 
your Bishops ; and Parliament your Faith." It's a lie — 
forged of the Devil on the Anvil of Hell. The Crown or the 
Prime Minister can nominate a man to a Bishopric : but that 
man must first have been a priest in the Church of God, and 
that for years, and of approved earnestness and godly life. But 
to nominate a man already in orders to fill a higher office, is 
.not making a Bishopl A bishop must be nominated by some 
one ; and if the Clergy and people nominated a man for the 
post instead of the Crown, they could only choose from the 
same body. And what is the nomination of the Crown but the 
nomination of the people's representatives ? As to Parliament 
■altering "ihe Faith" let it try! 

THINGS TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY. 

1. Read your Bible every day. Before doing so, say 
" O Lord, open thou mine eyes that I may see the wondrous 
things of thy law," or some such short ejaculatory prayer. A 
very short passage is sufficient, e.g., S. Matt, ii., the first three 
verses, and so on, always kneeling in silence to listen to the 
Heavenly message for a few moments after reading. In the 
Old Testament the Book of Ecclesiastes is splendid reading 
for practical religion. 

2. It is no use to boast "I was converted on such a day 

so many years ago," The question is, "Am I converted now ! at 

this present moment ? " S. Paul was converted on a certain 

■ day, but afterwards he did not boast, but said, when speaking 
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of sinners, " of whom I am the chief " also, " I count not 
myself to have apprehended." Lest "I myself should be a 
cast-a-way." 

Not till the last moment did he say, " I have fought a 
.good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept ' THE 
FAITH ' "—i.e., not my faith. 

3. Danger of losing our " first love." 'i 

4. Danger from pressure of " business." Watch 

5. Danger from " Party Strife." V and 

6. Danger from "Forgetfulness of God." Pray. 

7. Danger from " Self-indulgence." / 

HISTORY OF KILLAMARSH. 

1899. 
Killaraarsh in the days of the thirties was, by reputation, 
-a very undesireable place ; it was notorious for its buU-and 
badger-baiting, and cock-fighting. The last bull fight took 
place at the Navigation Inn about 1837. A bull broke loose 
from the ring and dashed through the canal, followed by a dog 
who seized him by the nose, but was, for his pains, tossed far 
into the air. The bull, when he crossed the canal, sent the 
populace flying in all directions, and, crossing by what is now 
Mr. G. Leah's farm, forded the river, and stood defiant on 
what was then, before the days of railways, an island, made 
by the river's winding. The bull was provided by a Mr. 
Mallender, and kept at Mr. Becket's, at Park Hall — afterwards 
•on the farm now occupied by Mr. C. H. Woodward, of 
Upperthorpe. 

Besides all this there was a regular system of smuggling, 
carried on by means of the canal. Corn, cake, beer, and spirits, 
being regularly and openly received at certain depots in the 
village, and a regular system of carrying of these goods to 
Sheffield was organised. This evil traffic was broken through, 
some 80 years ago, by a Constable named Hancock. He had a 
desperate fight, in one of Mr. Alderson's fields, with a man who 
knocked him down, and who went off thinking he had killed 

him. He was, however, only stunned, and got up and followed 
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his man. For some time the fight was terrible. The grass 
looked as if it had been rolled and steeped in blobd. At 
last the policeman, with a blow from his staff broke his. 
opponent's arm, and the fight ended. But it was the beginning- 
of the end of the smuggling trade. 

At this time of day poaching was in full swing, and has. 
been so up to a more recent time ; in fact, even now, it dies hard. 

Religious matters were here, as in almost all country 
places, at a very low ebb. The Church was in a most disgrace- 
ful condition, the miserable chancel looked like a cow-shed. 
Anyone turned their cattle into the Church-yard, which was. 
full of nettles, and thistles, and stones. The services were 
irregular and miserable; sometimes there were none for four or 
five Sundays together. The Parson used " to put on his gown" 
in " the Chequers," and did not reside in the parish. The 
interior of the Church was blocked up with huge horse-boxes» 
and the filthy gallery shut out the west-end window. A hideous 
stove sent its frightful chimney and smoke through the windows.. 
The Holy Communion was a service hardly known. The 
Church was swept out four times a year, and decorated at 
Christmas by Mr. Bagshaw, who seems to have been a sort of 
Beadle, and Knobbler of children's heads. 

A wedding was always a scene of disgraceful mobbing, 
and ropes were tied across the gates till the married couple 
supplied money for the irreverent boozers. 

This state of things received its first check in 1841> 
when the late Rector was appointed. 

HISTORY OF KILLAMARSH — (CONTINUED.) 

Before passing to the period commencing at 1841, when 
the late Rector was appointed, it may be interesting to some to 
know that among the amusements provided for the people at 
" Feasts," in this parish and the neighbourhood, were Bear 
Baitings. A famous Bear, known as " Rumpton's Bear " used 
to come from Sheifield ; and, during the " Feast," he resided in 
a building of which only the foundation now remains, near 
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Mr. G. Leah's orchard. This Bear was baited by dogs in Leah's. 
Croft, and among the dogs who tormented the poor beast was 
one called "Nelson," the property of William Newton. At the 
same time a famous Badger was also brought from Anston 
Stones. It was placed in a tub near the Canal bridge, and th& 
dog that drew him from the tub won the prize. 

Pitched battles were fought at Upperthorpe by men, 
apparently for amusement and pastime, commonly known as 
" Belly Fulls." An uncommonly good practical lesson, causing- 
much amusement, was given on the road between Upperthorpe 
and Westhorpe — then much wider than now. It was this, a 
row of men stood down each side of this road ; then a man 
with a sackful of small loaves of bread came down one side 
giving a loaf to every other man. He was followed by another' 
man, also with loaves of bread, who went to the first man and 
said " Hast thee got-ten a lo-afe ?" He would reply " Ye-es " ; 
then said the man " si' thee I'll gi-thee an-nuther." Then to 
the next he said, " Hast thee got-ten un "— " No-a," then I'll 
gi thee none ; " " and," cried he, " this is t'way o-ot t'world " 
so on to the end. Where the fun came in 'tis hard to see. 

In 1841, the late Rector, the Rev. E. H. Smith, was 
appointed — and a pretty taking to he found it. However, he 
set to work, and soon raised the position of the Church to one 
of honour. 

He must have had something to do, however, for he 
lodged with a lady, Mrs. Bird, a little, prim, stiff woman, very^ 
good, but very serious, who had three charming marriageable 
daughters. Poor Mr. Smith ! take care. It was too late, for 
Maria caught him ! However, to his honour be it said, he lived 
with his mother-in-law till 1861, or 1862, when the present 
Rectory was built. 

Mrs. Smith was a business woman in every sense of the 
word, and farmed the glebe. Six o'clock in the morning would 
see her in the turnip field, with her clothes tucked up in true 
masculine style, looking after Mr. Wm. Storey, who still resides, 
in Barber's Lane. In the Church at this time was an orchestral 
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tand, performing in the west gallery, under the leadership of the 
late Mr. John Watson, carrier, of Upperthorpe. Mr. Wm. 
Taylor, landlord of the Angel Inn, was parish clerk. Mr. Shirley 
was schoolmaster at the Endowed School. In 1844, Mr. Smith 
tuilt the present chancel, and put in a small organ on the right 
hand side. Mr. Henry Hall and Mr. George Leah were at 
that time two of the principal singers in the Choir. 

Mr. Smith took away the old gallery and the horse- 
boxes, re-seated the Church, and put on a new roof. He also 
put in, by subscription, a new and larger organ, played for a 
short time by Mr. Thos. Richardson, then by the Schoolmaster, 
Mr. Wilson. This Mr. Wilson was followed in the school by 
Mr. Bates, who was a good man, much respected, and in 
great favour with all the school children. Then came Mr. 
Manson, a cruel sort of master, who used to knuckle the 
children's heads. 

Then came Mr. Shimield — now an archdeacon in South 
Africa, whose good works were described a few weeks ago in 
the " Christian Herald." He was followed by Mr. Watts now 
the respected head of the Board School, who made way for 
Mr. F. H. Fisher, during whose reign the Rev. E. H. Smith 
"died. 

During mucli of this [time, Mr. Thos. Richardson was 
■organist at the Church. 

The services, though few in number, were very 
reverently and carefully rendered. 

After the death of Mr. Wm. Taylor, parish clerk, Mr. 
"Wm. Newton was appointed. 

Parish Clerks at this time of day seemed to do much as 
they pleased with the dead ; and it will be a revelation to some 
to know that two bodies were actually taken from their graves, 
put in the belfry of the Church and kept there for a long time, 
while a vault was being constructed for another member of the 
family ; after the burial of whom the two bodies were restored 
to their resting place. It was no uncommon thing for a body 

to be disinterred while another was buried, and then to be 
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replaced. It is needless to say this never came to the 
knowledge of Mr. Smith, or there would have been a row. 
Any Sexton doing this is liable to 7 years penal servitude ! 
Mr. Smith was a most honourable, and tender-hearted man, 
.always ready to give, and often, foolishly,to lend, money. One 
day a man in distress came to him, and, telling a pitiful tale, 
borrowed ;^250 — to start in business. One night he sloped off, 
.and though in after years he was apprehended, he never 
restored a penny to his benefactor. The little children would 
run in front of Mr. Smith, and bow or curtsy, as the case might 
be ; to whom he always said " Thank you, my dear." His 
little neat white tie and long priest's cloak were known 
wherever he went. 

He was a firm High Churchman of his day. and 
^admired the tractarian movement. He had an intense dislike 
to dissent. 

One remarkable feature of the good old man was this, 
that when he had finished his sermons he always clasped his 
hands together, and, looking up, his face became suffused with 
a heavenly smile, as he said the ascription^ — •" And now, &c." 

The good works of a good man like Mr. Smith will 
never be known till the great day of revelation of all things, 
nevertheless he has not left this place without witness. The 
best witness of all to his memory is the dignified position to 
which he has raised the Church in this parish. The Chancel he 
built, the screen, font, and solid altar he placed in the Church. 
He gave land to the Church for its churchyard, also for the 
"building of the Rectory, and the enlargement of the Church 
School. We can but regret that nothing more substantial has 
been done to his memory by his relatives, in connection with 
the Church, 

HISTORY OF KILLAMARSH — (CONTINUED.) 

In the Autumn of 1887, at the request of our Bishop, 
this living was offered to me by the Crown. When I accepted 
it, I did not know whether it was large or small, in fact, I 
hardly knew there was such a place in the world. I had then 

iDeen curate of Clay Cross nearly 15 years. 
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On October 14th, 1887, I paid my first visit to 
Killamarsh as Rector elect, in company with the Rev. J. H. 
MulHns, of Langwith. I called upon, and was introduced to, the 
families of two Churchwardens, and John Batty, the Parish 
Clerk. In those days I wore a hat somewhat broad in the brim, 
which was a source of great amusement to the young ladies at 
the Churchwardens' houses, as I could tell by sundry gigglea 
and suppressed laughter in the halls, as I sat nervously on tha 
edge of the chair waiting in state in the drawing rooms. I also 
paid a visit to the Endowed Schools, and was most courteously 
and enthusiastically welcomed and received by Mr. F. H. 
Fisher, and was by him introduced to the scholars, many of 
whom are now happy parents. 

I found my advent had been prepared for in the 
"Congregational Church (?)" and the people duly warned against 
my heresies and leanings towards Rome ! It was to this intro- 
duction that I attributed so much of the success with which it 
pleased God to bless the early days of my ministry in this place. 
The same thing happened to the Rev. R. E. Adderley when he. 
went to Chesterfield, and the Church people rallied round him 
to a man. Why the extreme Protesants did not attack my 
mode of proceeding I could not understand then. I know now. 
They waited a year before they began. But this is all by-gone 
now. In 1889, we began our magazine, by which, with tha 
exception of one year I have tried to keep in touch with the 
parishioners. We also began to turn our attention to the 
Churchyard, which was a pathless wilderness. 

HISTORY OF KILLAMARSH — (CONTINUED). 

On Monday, 28th of November, 1888, a very hearty 
welcome was accorded the new Rector at a tea in the Church 
School. Mr. F. H. Fisher was in fine form, and expressed his 
entire satifaction with the Rector, from what he had heard and 
seen of his antecedents at Clay Cross, and styled him " a Brick " !. 
The Rector deeply regrets that since that time, by unforeseen 
and unhappy circumstances, the brick has fallen on several, 
peoples' toes. 
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On the 8th December following, the Rector was 
instituted in the Parish Church, by the Bishop of the Diocese. 
If those people who to-day accuse the Rector of change, and of 
introducing Romanism into the services of the Church, will 
refer to the early numbers of the Parish Magazine for 1888, 
they will see that there has been no change whatever in his 
teaching or practice ; for there they will find articles on " The 
Sign of the Cross," " Eastward position," " Bowing towards 
the Altar," &c., &c., long before he came to Killamarsh, and 
consequently long before the time when our doughty Protestant 
Champion, Mr. J. Galley, came so often and so eageriy from 
Wales, to worship in Killamarsh Church. 

It was in this year that our " Perseverance Society " was 
founded; and many handsome gifts were made to the Church 
by friends far and near. Also on the 28th of April, our BishOp 
confirmed 151 candidates. In June, 1889, Mr. Fisher resigned 
his position as choir-master and organist, which he had held 
for many years. Mr. Fisher had brought the Choir to a good 
state of efficiency, and was a beautiful acaompanist on the 
organ, especially at the Holy Communion. His place of organ- 
ist was taken up by Mr. Geo. Burnham, who has hardly been 
absent from his post for the last 10 years. In 1890, a 
conspiracy was formed of disaffected spirits, who leagued 
together to thrust upon the Church a bigoted and bitter dissenter 
as Churchwarden, The whole thing was a miserable farce and 
failure ; and from that moment this gentleman has run a 
downward course, losing first one position and then another. 
It is dangerous to touch holy things with an unholy motive. 

About this time, a " flash in the pan " was caused by a 
" memorial " signed by 100 Churchmen. (?) It ended in smoke, 
simply because the memorial was false and foolish, and 
because the memorialists pretended that they were afraid lest 
the " Idolatrous sacrifice of the mass " should be set up im the 
Church. Not one half-dozen of the whole lot knew even what 
the word Mass meant ; and they don't know it to-day. After 
a time all this nonseng^,|;2&?i5|^/(?}i^aft#°'i matters went peace- 
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fully on ; and in the next year, 1891, the Mission Room on the- 
Sheffield road was built. 

"TO THE RECTOR. January, 1900.. 

" Dear Sir, — 

" I was brought up and cradled in dissent among the. 
' Free Methodists ' of Killamarsh. I was there always taught 
to believe that poor, deluded Church people could not go to- 
heaven. Yet for years I felt I was wanting something I had 
not got, and lived a dissatisfied life. A meeting on the so-called 
subject of ' religious equality ' was held once a year in the 
Independent Chapel, which, in the old Rector's time, passed ofF 
leaving us much as before, and was attended only by the same 
favoured few. The new Rector, however, suprised us all by 
putting in an appearance at one of. these meetings, and since 
then the whole aspect of the affair has been changed. 

" After this meeting a clergyman. Rev. J. R. O. West 
from Manchester, gave a return lecture in the Church School, 
which set me and scores of others thinking. I grew more and 
more dissatisfied with my position, which I daily felt to be a 
false one, for I could begin to see I had been thoroughly 
deceived at chapel. 

" I was invited by a friend to Church. I longed to go, 
but like many more, was afraid of what people would say. 

"In my agitation and distress, however, I had one crumb 
of comfort. I had been baptised at Church. How little I 
knew then all that this fact meant. Thank God, I know 
now ! I began to study the Prayer Book, and to seek the help 
and instruction of tne clergy. 

" I cannot help regretting that there should exist so 
much shyness between the clergy and such souls as mine, that 
was longing for instruction. Since then I have found out how 
willing they are to help. 

" I had now reached a point in my life that I began to- 

balance things up for and against the old Church and modern 

dissent. I began to see where I stood. The Bible — and I had 
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loved it, and prided myself that I knew it — began to be a new 
Bible to me. Its truths became deeper, its visions clearer • 
somehow misunderstanding seemed to be rolling away. I begaa 
to long for Confirmation, the seven-fold gift of the Holy Spirit. 
I went to the confirmation classes ; they were eye-openers to- 
me. I began to realise how scripture had been used — wrenched 
from its context, misquoted, twisted, contorted — to bolster up- 
the ' doctrines of men.' During these classes, years of accum- 
ulation of dust kad to be removed from my wondering eyes ; 
again and again I exclaimed, ' Well, I have read that scores of 
times, but I never saw that so before.' The whole thing was 
a new, happy, indescribable joy tome — the lights of the Gospel, 
■one after another opening out to me a glorious whole. Th& 
words of the Disciples on the road to Emmaus became very 
truth to me : ' Did not our heart burn within us while He talked, 
with us by the way, and while He opened to us the Scriptures ? *■ 

"At last the Confirmation day came — a day never, never 
to be forgotten by me. 

" I went to my Confirmation for a blessing, and I got it. 
Since then I have been a changed man. 

" There is no earthly joy like the joy of being in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, no joy like the knowing and 
feeling the presence of the Saviour in the Breaking of the. 
Bread, and in the prayers. 

" The happiness which comes each season, as the 
Church's year rolls round, is intense ; I would not lose it again 
for mines of gold. Such happiness as this is utterly unknown 
to those living in dissent ; it is indeed a ' treasure hid in a 
field,' which they would do well to ' sell all and buy.' 
" I am, yours very truly, 

" An Ex-Dissenter." 

January 21st, 1900. 
My Dear People, — 

Oh, what a poor miserable substitute for the " Gospel " 
must that religion be, the followers of which find in the 
glorious festival of Christmas only a time for singing for 
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money the news of the Incarnate Saviour's birth, and in whose 
■" places of worship ' there is no Bethlehem, no manger, no 
infant Saviour, no worshippers humbly adoring in love and 
wonder with angels and shepherds! How different the worship 
'Of " The Church of Christ," the early morning, the joyful 
flocking to the " Holy Place," the solemn calm, the beautiful 
Altar shrine, the bright lights, the sweet perfume, the soft 
music, the holy influence on the hearts of the worshippers, the 
hymn of greeting " Oh come all ye faithful," the preparation, 
Ihe Sanctus, " Holy, Holy, Holy," the prayer of humble access 
to the throne, " We do not presume," &c., the most solemn 
moment of all — the Consecration — Jesus present, the adoration of 
faithful hearts, the reception, the cleansing — in the holy blood, 
— the soul's expression, "my Beloved is mine, and I am His," 
the hymn of praise, the Gloria in excelsis ! the "Peace," the 
"Blessing" — the Nunc Dimitiis, " Lord now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
Salvation." 

All this so real — so true — seen, known, and felt by faith. 
This is theXhurchman's heritage, this is the Churchman's joy. 

What a miserable, what a wretched argument it is that 
says, " Oh, what does it matter what we are, we are all trying 
for the same place !" As if the getting to Heaven — the escaping 
from Hell — were the one idea of worship. To a Churchman 
the adoration of the Lamb is the idea of worship. It is not all 
the same to him ; the difference is this — that in a chapel people 
go to God, in a Church God comes to the people. It is a good 
thing to go to God, to pray to him, to hear His Holy Word, to 
sing His praise, and God will not send those that come to Him 
empty away. But, oh, what a marvellous privilege when God 
comes to His people — when they can see Him, hear Him, touch 
Him, as, on His Holy Altar, He reveals Himself to them at 
that certain solemn moment when they " discerning the Lord's 
body, do show forth the Lord's death till He come." 

This is the great aet of Christian worship " ordained and 

'"commanded by Christ Himself," in which the Churchman 

•obeys his Master's words, " If ye love Me keep My command- 
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raents." By faith to see the Lord in this sacrament is the 
"' Catholic Faith," for which holy men have lived and died in 
all ages, from S. Stephen, the fiist martyr, till the martyrs of 
God's Church to-day. How all this fills our glorious Te Deum 
with a meaning that only loving, faithful, and adoring souls can 
understand. How spendidly the Churchman's Christmas joy 
is expressed in the words " When Thou tookest upon Thee to 
■deliver man, Thou didst not abhor the Virgin's womb ! " 

I think, my dear people, I may be allowed to tell you 
how my heart was full as stood at our Holy Altar on 
Christmas morning, and saw nearly two hundred people of all 
■ages — men and women, boys and girls — of their own free will 
come to adore their infant Saviour. It is an act of self-denial 
to get up at such an hour in the weather we have lately had ; 
there must have been a motive somewhere, and what other 
motive could it be than love ? 

Oh, people may laugh, and people may jeer, and the 
chapel magazine may wax eloquent about forms and 
ceremonies and priestcraft ; but there remains the fact that 
these people were there ; and the jeering mob and doubting 
dissenters will hardly venture to cry that some were fools and 
the "rest priest-ridden ! We know better at any rate — our 
Church was our Bethlehem, our Altar our manger, and our 
Host and Guest was " Emmanuel, God with us." 

I shall never forget Christmas, 1899, its joy or its 
peace. I am. 

Your faithful Parish Priest, 

F. J. METCALFE. 

P.S. — Since I wrote the above, I have seen a bill — oh, 
-such a bill — announcing " Christmas Services " in a chapel in 
a neighbouring parish. 

The great truth of " the Incarnation " unheeded, the 
-anniversary of the Saviour's birth unnoticed. The great 
Christmas service was (you will hardly believe it) " A Doll 
Service;" the sermoi^ar^no^gcg^^ OT^^The Origin and Use of 
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Dolls ! ! ! " The Saviour lies in His manger unheeded ! the^ 
angel's message is unheard, the adoration of the shepherds, 
is unseen, while these curious Christians are carrying their 
dolls, comparing their dolls, counting their dolls, distributing- 
their dolls, and congratulating each other that their " doll 
service " had been " quite a success." Poor silly people, to be. 
so easily led away from Jesus to a doll ! how tenderly the 
Holy Church pleads for such misguided souls in her Litany, 
" That it may please Thee to bring into the way of truth all 
such as have erred and are deceived." 

We see how easily Satan raises his cloud of " Devil'a 
Dust," to blind the eyes of poor souls so easily caught in his. 
infernal trap. How thankful it ought to make us that we^ 
having been " received into the ark of Christ's Church," and 
" signed with the sign of the Cross," are taught, that in all 
these holy Festivals " we and all the whole Church " can 
worship Jesus on His holy Altar, where, in His mercy, with 
His own hand. He touches us and makes Himself known 
unto us in the " Breaking of Bread." 

BRICK GRAVES. 

These are simply, in all cases where the subsoil is clay,, 
wells, or dungeons of corruption. 

Anyone who could have seen a brick grave that was 
opened a few days ago, would never ! no never again, consent 
to put a friend or relation into such an awful place. I know it. 
is out of respect and affection that friends have these graves, 
made, but, oh ! what a mistaken idea it is. " Earth to earth," 
such is God's will : let it be carried out, and don't try to. 
frustrate it, for the result is — your friend lying in a receptacle,, 
full of water and corruption, too terrible to think of. 

PROTESTANTISM GONE MAD. 

" Manchester, December 26th, 1898.. 
"The Rev. — , — , W , 



" I see by the papers, my most (ir) Reverent friend, 
that in your parish you put your veto on the living 
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reverencing the dead, do you call this Christianity ? you-. 

b y fool, this is the kind of Christianity that disgusts the 

people with religion, you D d nincompoop. If there is a 

Hell you ought to be in it, you are not fit to live on this earth.. 

Away with you, you contemptible hound, how is it such 

Devils as you get ordained ?. 

" Yours disgusted, 

John Bull, 
" Post Office, Hell." 

I have withheld the name of the clergyman who 
received this letter, but will show the original to any one who 
desires to see it. It is written in an excellent business-like^ 
hand. Why do I publish such a horrible, profane letter ? I 
do it that you may have some idea of what a faithful and 
devoted clergyman has to "suffer for conscience sake." 
" I believe in every one having their own opinion." says the- 
Protestant ! Yes, so it seems, " John Bull " thought. 

F. J. M. 

July, 1900. 
The Gospel. 

People are learning to know, and feel more and more,. 

the love and peace that God so bountifully gives them in 

His holy Sacraments, when their hearts are in a receptiv& 

condition. 

Jesus in the Gospels teaches us. 

Jesus in the Church's year leads us. 

Jesus in the Holy Sacraments touches us. 

In the holy Gospels we hear the voice of Jesus. 

In the Church's year we look at the acts of Jesus. 

In the Holy Sacraments we "/«i Jestts." 

DISSENT AND NONCONFORMITY. 

These words are very often very much confused, and 

many people think they mean one and the same thing — 

but this is quite a wrong impression. A Nonconformist is one 

who does not conform to the " Established " religion, but this 

does not make him a Dissenter, or cause him 'not to be a. 
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'Churchman. Presbyterianism, one of the modern Protes- 
tant sects, is established in Scotland, and there Churchmen 

-are " Nonconformists." In England the Church happens to 
be established, and so Dissenters happen to be Non- 
conformists. 

Dissent separates from the Church, as founded by 
Jesus Christ, rejects its creeds, despises its orders, sets at 
naught its sacraments, and misquotes its Scriptures. Dissent 
knows more than Jesus Christ, for when Jesus says " This is," 
Dissent says that He means " This is not." When Jesus 
says " Except a man be born of water and the spirit he 
•cannot enter into the kingdom of God," Dissent sa,ys he can ! 

HOLY BAPTISM. 

In thousands of cases of Holy Baptism this is what the 
people do not see : — 

The Priest acting for Jesus, the unseen Baptizer, and 

receiver of the baptized into His Church's fold — His Body. 

The descent of the Holy Spirit, who, moving on the water, 
-sanctifies it to the mystical washing away of sin. Jesus 

receiving the child into His arms, saying " Suffer little 
•children to come unto Me ! " Returning the child, now His, 
'" the child of God," to its mother. He says, as it were : " Take 

this child and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy 

wages." 

This is the unseen " Regeneration " or " new birth " of 
water and the Spirit, without which, " none can enter into the 
Kingdom of God." The last solemn exhortation is this to the 
.god-parents : " Ye are to take care that this child be brought 
to the Bishop to be confirmed by him," etc. Then off they are 
sent to chapel, where they are taught to despise those very 
blessings which their parents and god-parents have promised 
;they shall be taught to value and brought to receive. To 
have a child baptized at Church, and then, to send it to 
-chapel, is to break a solemn promise made to God, to tell a 
lie, and to do " despite unto the Holy Spirit of God." Why 
not have the wholg,.g^u|^es|,.^don^ at the chapel? The 
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ministers tell us they want to marry. They want to bury^ 
Very well, then, let them baptize as well, if you mean your 
children to be brought up to believe that the Church is. 
wrong, and the chapel is right, and that Jesus made a great 
mistake in founding His Church on a Rock, which was found 
and declared to be unsafe, in the 17th century, by Mr. Robert 
Brown aud others, who, like him, kindly undertook to set 
things right and correct the terrible mistake that Jesus Christ. 
had made. 

A CONTRAST. 

The Confessional. — The Priest sits, vested, in his ap- 
pointed place in his Church, at the appointed time, to hear the 
confessions of any penitent seeking " the benefit of absolution, 
together with ghostly counsel and advice," the Church is open,, 
there is no privacy, the advice and absolution are given and. 
received, and both Priest and penitent go on their various- 
ways. 

The Enquiry Room. — -The Minister sits in his private- 
room ; some roused and weeping penitent comes in ; the door is- 
closed. " Dear sister," says the Minister, in the blandest, softest 
of tones, as he seizes the trembling sister's hand between both 
his. " Speak, speak, dear child ! fear not to tell me your grief^ 
my heart goes out towards your grief ; lift up your eyes, dear- 
soul, I am with you, I will comfort you — you must feel ' Jesus 
is merciful, Jesus will save.' Ah, dear sister, ah ! " he goes, 
on, as he feels the responsive grip of the poor weeper's hand ;. 
" weep on ! weep on ! but believe you have my deepest 
sympathy." — Tableau. 

Where is the scandal we hear so much of in the " filthy- 
confessional ? " Which is the purest, which is the best,, 
" God's pardon," or the " Minister's deepest sympathy ? " 
The man who vows vengeance on his wife and daughter if 
they go to confession, mildly consents to an enquiry room 
''tete a tete" of some half an hour with some "dear Mr. 
Jones," the popular minister of Sion Chapel. 

What humbug it all is ! 
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In the back vestry of a " Sion," in a village not far 
-frem Killamarsh, the most horrid scandals have been again 
and again perpetrated. The great John Kensit has again and 
again furiously condemned the book entitled " The Priest in 
Absolution " as a filthy production not fit for any one to read. 
Why then (if he believes this) does he have boys at his 
meetings, shouting out " Priest in Absolution," twopence 
■each ? Can any man who denounces a thing as " filthy," 
thus raising the evil desires of his hearers, and then proceeds 
to satisfy those desires by selling and distributing what he has 
denounced, be called a " Christian man ? " What does such 
humbug mean ? It means money. 

The sin is not in the Confessional, or in the Enquiry 
Room, it's in the man. Whether Priest or Minister, if he be 
a good man, the means he employs for the good of his people 
will be pure ; if he be a bad man, the result in either case will 
he scandal. 

SUCH IS LIFE TO A PARSON. 

Eh, there's our little Mary, sho is bad, sho taks nought, 
sho's allers roarin', I don-o what to mak on her, sho wants a 
little brandy, — what should yo due if yo wor may ? Go to 
t' Rector. 

Eh, tha knos, our mester, ha's all along boozing, and 
I've never a rag to put on, and theer's all our childer wants 
bootin and shoein, I'm amust crazed, and I donna know which 
way to turn ! Wha, if I wus yo, I'd go to t' Rector. 

Yo known our poor Jack, he getten trapped i' t' pit ; 
doctor says he mun go to t' hospital. I wonderwho's got a 
recommend ? If I wor thay, I'd go to t' Rector. 

I seed iver sich a good adver-tise-ment, wants a man 
-and wife, dost think I could git a character ony wheer ? Aye, 
sure if thou goes to t' Rector. 

I want a place for our Annie, I think I'd better go and 

-see " ould MatcufF," he'll happen know of somebody wanting 

.a lass. 
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Eh, Mester Madcarfe, eh dear ! eh dear ! we'n getten 
"bums i' t' house, whatever mun I do ! whatever mun I do ! To 
think it's getten to this, and I've niver a friend i' t' wurld ; eh, 
mester, how would you like to be in this fashion ? Eh, I'm 
:sure yo'll not see us fast, shull yer ? 

THE DAILY SACRIFICE. 

Since the Mission the attendance, both at the early 
"Communion on Sundays and week-days, has almost been 
•doubled. It must be to every thoughtful working man and 
"woman in this parish, a matter of true thankfulness, that a 
-day hardly ever passes without the pleading of the one Great 
■Sacrifice, " once offered," for God's protecting care over our 
men and boys in their perilous work. 

It is this work of charity that ought so to commend 
itself to all wives, mothers, and children, that, from time to 
time, they should come to pour out their prayers and thanks- 
giving to God. The daily celebration of the Holy Eucharist 
is the very greatest blessing that can come to any parish. 
Nothing can touch such a blessing as this, by a very long 
■way. It is neither more, nor less, than " God with us " — 

God in all His power to pardon. 

God present to welcome. 

God listening to our prayers. 

God uniting Himself to us — " We are one with Christ 

and Christ with us." 
Christ blessing His children. 
This is God's mystery of love. 

This is a mystery so marvellous, so wonderful, so true, 
that when the enemies of our most holy faith talk of a baker 
baking bread and the priest making it a god, it is blasphemy 
of the most horrible description — " a lying spirit in the mouth 
■of the prophets." 

May God in His mercy lead His children in this parish 

to love, prize, and value this privilege, so Divine and so great, 
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and pardon and forgive the blasphemies that dishonour His. 
Holy Name and hurt His children's deepest feelings. 

September, 1901. 

THE DAILY OFFICE, 

Some may be interested to know that the attendances 
made at the Holy Eucharist on week-day mornings, at 7-30 
during the month of August, amounted to 123. Now what 
does this mean to our people ? It means that 123 inter- 
cessions have been made when the Holy Sacrifice has been 
pleaded before God for God's blessing on, and preservation of, 
our men and boys at work in the pits day and night. This is 
nothing to be proud of, but it is something to be thankful for^ 
and it should stir up our people to fresh endeavours. We 
intercede not only tor our own people here now, we do not 
forget those who have left us, and our prayers extend to 
Glapwell, Warsop, Bolsover, Shirebrook, Bonds- Main, Calow, 
Thurnscoe, and beyond the seas. We try to forget none. If 
we had no daily Eucharist, how could we find time to plead 
the Sacrifice of our Saviour in behalf of all these ? 

BOYS GOING TO WORK. 

Earnestly I beg parents to bring their boys to Church 
on the Sunday before they go to work for the first time, that 
they may make their start in life with the prayers of the 
faithful, and the blessing of God upon them. 

CONCLUSION. 

In all these many ways we should learn to realise how 
God is with us, and our Church would indeed claim our 
deepest affection as our spiritual home ! The following 
beautiful prayer will be said over, and blessing given to, every 
boy sent either morning or evening the Sunday before he goes 
to work, and on the morning of the day itself the Holy 
Sacrifice will be pleaded in his behalf. 

I am, your faithful Parish Priest, 

F. J. Metcalfe. 
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THE PRAYER. 

" Almighty and everliving God, we make our humble 
supplications unto Thee for this Thy servant. Let Thy 
fatherly hand, we beseech Thee, be over him ; let Thy Holy 
Spirit ever be with him ; preserve him in all danger ; keep him 
faithful in Thy love, and bring him to everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who with Thee and the Holy Ghost 
liveth and reigneth ever one God, world without end. Amen." 

THE BLESSING. 

" God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy Ghost, 
bless, preserve, and keep you. The Lord mercifully with his 
favour look upon you, and so fill you with all spiritual 
benediction and grace, that you may so live in this life that in 
the world to come you may have life everlasting. Amen." 

November, 1901. 

BEHAVIOUR IN CHURCH. 

I very much regret that many complaints have been 
made to me about the behaviour of some of our youths in 
Church, who sit at the back of the new aisle, and also of the 
way that many " big girls " talk and laugh before the Service 
begins, especially in the evening. The beautifnl crucifix over 
the pulpit was put up on purpose for a remedy for these faults, 
that by looking at it our thoughts might be sobered, and that a 
subject for meditation on the love of God might be suggested 
to us. 

Let me give a word of advice to all those who 

1. Come to Church to talk ; 

2. Come to Church to meet their sweethearts ; 

3. Come to Church to pass a pleasant hour ; 

4. Come to Church because they have nothing else to do ; 

5. Come to Church to criticise and find fault ; 

6. Come to Church and don't kneel ! — 

STOP AWAY ! 

To neglect God and his service is bad ! 
Tq insult God in His Service is worse ! 
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HOLY BAPTISM. 

This Holy Sacrament, " ordained by Christ Himself," 
is, our Church teaches us, " necessary to salvation " ; it is 
part of the great commission given by Jesus to His apostles at 
I lis Ascension, to be handed on by commission from them 
while the world lasts. 

Holy Baptism has been made a great deal too easy 
and been administered a great deal too carelessly. The safe- 
guards of the Holy Church have been persistently disregarded. 
Shoals of children have been baptized with no guarantee, 
from either parents or God-parents, that they shall be brought 
up in " the faith into which they have been baptized." This 
carelessness must now cease. Only a few days ago, a child 
was brought to baptism, whom I know quite well will be sent, 
when old enough, to chapel. Well, then, why not take it to 
the chapel and baptize it ? I don't like people to come to 
Church, and tell lies, and make promises which they don't 
mean to keep. If you believe in chapel for one thing, why 
not for another ? Stick to your chapels. 

I do not feel it would be possible, all at once, to enforce 
the order of the Church, after so many years of neglect, that 
" every boy must have two Godfathers and one Godmother 
and every girl two Godmothers and one Godfather " ; but the 
least I expect is one of each, and I am willing that it should 
be the parents themselves, though that is irregular. Surely, 
if parents are not ashamed of a son or daughter being born into 
this world of sin, they need not be ashamed of the same son 
or daughter being " born again " into God's Kingdom of 
Grace. I will not baptize any more children unless I am 
satisfied that they will be brought up in the faith into which 
I am asked to baptize them. Yet one more word on this 
subject, whether I offend or please, and it is this : I intend to 
do all that lies in my power to get back to Church her own 
baptized children, and I do not see how anyone can object to 
my looking after my own straying lambs. To sum up then, 
this is how the matter stands ;— 
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1. The Church offers the Holy Sacrament of Baptism 

to all. 

2. Her conditions are a guarantee that the child or 

adult baptised, shall be brought up in, or taught, 
the faith into which they are admitted by 
Baptism. 

3. Unless these conditions are complied with, I will 

baptize no more children or adults. 

4. An earnest attempt to bring home to the fold the 

straying "lambs" of Christ's flock, will be 
made continually. 

A LADY FROM LONDON AND A LADY OF 
KILLAMARSH. 

[Scene : — Usual gathering at the Church gate on the 

occasion of a wedding'] , 

Let me tell you what she saw and what she thought- 
These are her words : — 

" How cruel some of these mothers can be to their 
children. A mother kept her little child, aged about four 
years, standing for half-an-hour at the gate, during which 
time the infant, having nothing better to do, dropped its hat. 

" Mother : ' Pick it up.' Smack ! smack ! 

" Mother : ' Pick it up.' Smack ! smack ! 

" And yet, what had the little one done, to deserve all 
this ? how differently we treat our children," the lady went on 
to remark, " it would be a kiss and a helping hand. What 
can mothers, when so cruel as to beat their children, expect 
them to grow up into, except parent-haters and wife-beaters ? " 

DISSENTING LECTURES AND "THE TRUTH." 

The following splendid exposure of " lying tactics " is 
reprinted here by the kind permission of its author, the Rector 
of Eckington : — 

The Cromwell Delusion. — The following preposterous 

statement occurs in a lecture given lately before the 

Rotherham Free Church Council (reported in the Independent 

of December 1st) : " The Puritans established for ever the 
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principle of religious toleration." How did they establish 
toleration ? I suppose by making persecution appear so 
hateful. They whipped and branded Quakers, disembowelled 
Roman Catholic priests, sold Irish Romanists into slavery, 
fined and imprisoned persons who used Church of England 
prayers. One of the reasons of their final breach with 
Charles I. was, that he would not agree to their monstrous 
demand (one of the nineteen propositions sent to the King at 
York), that the children of Roman Catholics should be taken 
from them by force, and brought up as Protestants. Again, 
the Lecturer says of the Puritans, " They proved that religion 
could be strong and sufficient for all work God had given it to 
do, without the help of the State." Yes, they proved it by the 
dismal failure of all their persecuting enactments. They 
expelled the Church clergy from their livings, forbade the use 
of the Common Prayer Book, in private or public, would not 
let Episcopalians even keep a school. Why, the adoration of 
Cromwell which is fashionable just now is indeed a cult that 
worships what it knows not — one hears of blind idols, but 
here it is blind worshippers. Cromwell was a masterful ruler 
and a successful soldier — he represents the triumph of military 
force over legal right, of absolutism over Parliaments, of 
fanaticism over a reasonable religion, of rhetoric over 
common sense. Mrs. Hutchinson (in her well-known Diary), 
tells us " he at last exercised such an arbitrary power that the 
nation grew weary of him," But, for our part, good old Bishop 
Wren's words explain our mind best. Bishop Wren had not 
been mixed up with any of King Charles's arbitrary politics ; 
but, as the most learned and able of High Churchmen, he was 
laid hold of and locked up in the Tower, without trial, for 
eighteen years. One day his nephew Christopher (afterwards 
the great architect), was dining at the house of Cromwell's 
daughter, when the Lord Protector entered unannounced and 
took his seat at the table. Noticing Christopher, he said to 
him, " Your uncle has been long in the Tower." " Yes, your 
Highness," answered the young man, "he has been very 
unfortunate." " He may come out, an he will," said the 

Protector. " May I tell him this from your Highness's own 
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lips?" said Christopher, and receiving a nod, took coach 
hurriedly for the Tower, and made his way into the old 
Bir hop's cell. But when he announced the gracious message, 
the Bishop did not seem overjoj'ed, and merely announced 
" I know what that means. I have had that offer before. It 
means I may come out if I will acknowledge his detestable 
tyranny. I would sooner rot here." 

January, 1902. 

THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 

We have never had much opinion of SheiBeld from a 
Church point of view. Churches closed all the week, and 
more than half empty on Sundays, loud denunciations of all 
who do not accept Protestant platitudes rather than the 
" Catholic Faith," are not attractive points of Church life and 
practice to our minds. We have, however, great pleasure in 
noticing that, with one or two exceptions, the Sheffield Parish 
Priests were notoriously conspicuous by their absence from 
the meetings of the " Church Association." 

We will only notice two points to show the spirit of the 
" Braying Ass " : — 

(1) The denial of Baptismal Grace and admittance 
into the Church of God, by the Rev. J. F. Groves. 

This Priest is obliged to say when he has baptized a 
child these words : — " Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this 
child IS REGENERATE, and GRAFTED iuto the body of Christ's 
Church, let us give thanks unto Almighty God for these 
BENEFITS, etc." These words are true or false. If they are 
true, who is " the traitor " to the Church — the Priest who 
says them and believes them, or the Priest who says them and 
does not believe them, but tells a lie every time he says them ? 
No one is forced to believe them, but to deny them and 
receive the pay of the Church that teaches them makes the 
man who does so guilty of " buying Protestant bread with 
Catholic money ! " 

At the end of the Service for the Public Baptism of 

Infants occur these words : " It. is certain by God's word that 
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children which are baptised dying before they commit actual 
sin are undoubtedly saved." 

N o one need believe this unless they like ; but to this 
statement, as to all others in the Book of Common Prayer, 
the Rev. J. F. Groves has given his " Assent and Consent." 
Who, I ask, is the traitor to the Church ? 

It is all very well for the readers of the Sheffield Telegraph 
to read the Rev. J. F. Groves' speech, and say, " By Guy ! 
Hast sean what one o' t' spakers it t' Albert 'All sed t'other neet 
— that's a warm un for't Ritualists, I guess." We must pity their 
ignorance and pray for their conversion. (2) The other point 
is this : One of the speakers, speaking of absolution as re- 
ferred to in the exhortation to the Holy Communion, said the 
Prayer Book didn't say the penitent was to receive " absolu- 
tion," but " the benefits of absolution." Take a parallel case. 
"Doctor, I am very ill; will you cure me?" " Yes, I will 
give you a bottle of medicine." " Oh, no ! " says the patient, 
" I don't want your medicine ; I only want the ' benefits ' of it. 
Give me the benefits of the medicine." We leave our readers 
to draw conclusions. While on this subject we must once 
more quote from the Book of Common Prayer, and ask, 
" Who is the traitor " — the man who believes what he says by 
the authority of the Church or the man who denies it ? " Here 
shall the sick person be moved to make a special confession of 
his sins, . . . after which confession the Priest shall absolve 
him (if he humbly and heartily desire it) after this sort : " Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to 
absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of 
His great mercy forgive thee thine offences, and by His 
authority committed unto me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen." 

" Ah," say some, " that's only for men when they are 
sick. I hold with that." Oh, do you ? Then you mean to 
say that the sickness of the man gives the Priest the power of 

absolution. What arrant rubbish ! Again, we say, no one 
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need believe this unless they like, but surely any priest 
belonging to a Church teaching such doctrines and denying 
them is eating Protestant bread with Catholic money. 

Let us be one thing or the other — either believe in the 
Prayer Book or let it alone. 

The following letter from a friend and neighbour of 
great learning, should be read by every one. It is simply 
unanswerable : — 

REASONS FOR DISLIKING THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor, — To-day you seem to invite your readers 
to open their minds about the Church Association. May I, 
who am a constant reader and admirer of your paper, ask for 
a few lines to say my mind ? I must begin by saying plainly 
that my whole soul abhors the Church Association, its 
methods, and the spirit it represents; and this for three 
reasons. 

The first reason is this : I have always been used to 
hear joined together " true religion and useful learning." I 
believe with Butler that " the continuance of learning and 
liberty " is essential to the true comprehension of Holy 
Scripture. I am sure that no cause will succeed which has 
sound learning against it. In the spread of learning lies the 
solution of our present controversies. Now the whole 
influence of the Church Association is against learning — the 
fearless critical investigation of the Bible, the knowledge of 
ancient liturgy and ritual, the candid examination of antiquity, 
are all abhorent to it. In its withering atmosphere no true, 
honest, genuine study of ancient days can live. It recurs to 
the sixteenth century, and to that only (a narrow and very 
controversial period), for precedents, rules, and tags of piety. 
If the Church Association triumph, down with learning. Nor 
will art fare better. 

My second reason is its bitterly abusive, intolerant, 
irreverent spirit. Its method is to ridicule both sacred things 
and venerated persog^/feiS'A^S'ffiJSs^ rites of ancient date. 
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trifling perhaps in themselves, yet dear to the piety of many 
generations, find no mercy at its hands. And as for persons 
holy, dear, and venerable, they are generally worse treated. 
Why, suppose (if I may mention names by way of example) 
that a sermon by Dr. Pusey, that Dr. Liddon's hearing my 
first confession, or the Bishop of Lincoln speaking to my 
heart about a young man's dangers — suppose that all 
this first made me feel my own sins and Christ's mercy ; cer- 
tainly, if there is any good in me at all, I shall cling to what I 
know is good and abhor those who scoff at it. A Wesleykn 
friend asked me one day if I had read Walsh's book, and I 
said, " Dear sir, if there was a book which you knew poured 
contempt and suspicion on those who had taught you sacred 
truth, those whom you were accustomed to love and honour, 
you would not touch it with a pair of tongs. Nor will I 
Walsh's book. I know the Church movement too well to 
read that." 

Once more, the Church Association desires to narrow 
the ancient liberty of the Church of England. Under Eliza- 
beth and the Stuarts the Church was purposely so settled as 
to make room for those who regarded the Holy Eucharist as a 
sacrifice, who used confession, who observed holy seasons and 
Catholic rites, who had a reverence for the priestly office. I 
could give many examples from the sixteenth, seventeeth, and 
eighteenth centuries — persons in all ranks of life ; persons 
whose names, like Bishop Ker, and Bishop Wilson, are known 
and reverenced. So long as persons would give up Papal 
authority and the doctrine of Transubstantiation, and accept 
the Reformation settlement, they were allowed in the Church 
of England. Why should such persons be kicked out of the 
Church now ? Why narrow the old limits ? Considering the 
heart-breaking work to be done in these days, and the need of 
using all energies, gifts, and talents, why should Catholic 
Christians be excluded (for the first time) from the Church of 
England. Many cessions to Rome (lamentable indeed) have 
been caused by the bitter intolerance and groundless suspicion 
which such persons have met with, when all they asked was 
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to be let alone to work for God in peace. As you see, I do 
not hope for much good from the Church Association meeting. 
If there are any Catholic dogs left in Sheffield it will try to 
stop them barking. I, like the woman of Canaan in St. 
Matthew xv. 27, am on the side of the dogs. 

CONCLUSION. 

To my subscribers I must just say I hope you won't be 
disappointed, because you expected to find a book full of fun 
and eccentricities. 

My life has been really among the colliers since 1873, 
their interests have been mine, and behind their backs I stick 
up for them through thick and thin, however much I may call 
them to their faces. It is amusing to me when going up and 
down the line, to notice the difference between those who know 
me and those who don't. We draw up at a platform, full of fat 
women and footballers, who rush at the carriage head-first. 
Seeing me they rush back, saying " do'na get i' theer, there's 
a parson theer." Off they go, leaving me, and perhaps in 
peace. If they know me the result is the reverse, and the 
women come crushing in " Well, Mr. Matcorfe, and how are 
yer comin' on by this toime ? " Oh, I'm pleased to see thee, 
there be something going off while you'r here." I can soon 
have them all in a good-humoured roar. 

I don't think my collier friends are so foolish as they 
used to be, in believing all the stuff their representatives talk, 
when on the political stump. I shall never forget a fellow 
addressing a miners' meeting one day, and telling his hearers 
about the sore oppression of the poor agricultural labourers by 
the parson and the squire. He instanced a place in Suffolk, 
which happened to be the next parish to where I lived till I 
was over twenty years old. He said the poor people had to 
go out in the fields before breakfast to gather snails for 
breakfast. " Shame 1 shame ! " shouted the men. Yes, and 
shame it was he should stand there — a lying scamp. The parson 
was a good old man, loved and loving, and squire there was 
none. As to the snails, if there were any in the field before 
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breakfast, I am sure they were there after and their number 
no less. 

There are few men who have more power for 

good or evil than miners' representatives, and there are some 

fine and noble men among them, but there are also some 

blatant windbags, whose object is to raise a cheer, and if at 

the expense and injury of some one else, all the better, they 

think. They should hear sober sensible men talking about 
them when they are gone. 

Personally, I believe that there is no class of men like 
colliers among whom to find real and true friends ; and no one 
is to be found who so treasures up a kind action, or word, or 
even look at their children, as colliers' wives. 

If I were to go to minister to a congregation of 
lardy-dardy dandies and finicking ladies, I should be like a 
bull in a china shop ; so I will stick to my colliers, and they 
will to me, and we will let the world see what we do for each 
other in the name of the Lord. 
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